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Latest Examination Results 


At the Examinations of the INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS held in 
NOVEMBER 1959 


Pupils of 


H. FOULKS LYNCH & CO. LTD. 


The Accountancy Tutors 


obtained 


28 out of 31 HONOURS 


including 


BOTH FIRST PLACES 


(Intermediate and Final) 


N.B. Foulks Lynch pupils have obtained BOTH FIRST PLACES in all but one of the Institute 


Examinations held since May 1948 


Apply for SYLLABUS OF TUITION to the Secretary 


4-7 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, ECI 
Telephone: MONarch 2487 (3 lines) 


COMPANY 
FORMATION 


FOR SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 
you cannot do better than use one of 
the five DAVY COMPANY OUTFITS 
coupled with the DAVY SERVICE for 
your next company formation. 


Write for full details and a draft copy of 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, 


settled by Counsel, to: 


CHAS. DAVY & CO. 


LIMITED 
Company Registration Agents 


Head Office 
3-11 PINE STREET, LONDON, EC1 
Telephone Terminus 6267 (5 lines) 


City Branch 
11 MASON’S AVENUE, LONDON, EC2 


AN ACCOUNTANT’S WORKING PAPERS 


L. H. Trimby, F.C.A. 


In this unique book the author provides a model set of 
working papers arranged to illustrate as far as possible the 
accounting implications of the Companies Act, 1948. The 
principles which the reader will grasp from this model set 
can be applied to working papers in all fields of 
accountancy. Two valuable appendixes outline the 
problems presented by the introduction of automation and 
the art of digitation. A book for all students and 
practitioners of accountancy. 35/- net 


PITMAN PARKER ST LONDON WC2 
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Professional Notes 


The New President and Vice-President 

MR. C. U. PEAT, M.C., M.A., F.C.A., concluded early this 
month his heavy year of office as President of the 
Institute. ““The worthy son of a loved and distinguished 
father, he has most worthily upheld not only the tradi- 
tions of his family but those of a long line of distin- 
guished holders of the office of President,” and “It is 
given to few people to have two qualities which always 
seem to run together. The first is to be instinctively 
trusted by your fellow men, and the second is to have an 
unerring instinct for knowing what is right. ... Providence 
has been kind to him in giving these qualities in over- 
flowing measure.” These were among the tributes paid 
to Mr. Peat at the Council meeting earlier in the month; 
his statesmanlike tenure of the highest office in the Insti- 
tute will be a memorable one. 


Mr. Sidney John Pears, F.c.A., who was Vice-President 
for the year 1959/60, has been elected President for the 
ensuing year and Mr. Paul Francis Granger, F.Cc.A., has 
been elected Vice-President. We take pleasure in con- 
gratulating them both. 

Mr. S. J. Pears is senior partner in Cooper Brothers & 
Co. He was born in 1900, the son of Sidney Pears, who 
had joined the firm in 1881, became its senior partner and 
served as a member of the Council of the Institute. 
After Rugby, where he played for the XV, Mr. S. J. 
Pears was articled in his father’s firm, obtained member- 
ship of the Institute in 1924 and became a partner in the 
firm in 1926. He was elected to the Council of the 
Institute in 1946 and has served on the Finance, Planning, 
Parliamentary and Law, Investigation, Overseas Rela- 
tions and Chartered Accountants Joint Standing 
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Mr. Sidney John Pears, F.C.A., President of the Institute 


Committees. He did an exceptional 
amount of work for the Planning 
Committee. In 1958/59 he was chair- 
man of the Parliamentary and Law 
Committee, and he has been vice- 
chairman of the Overseas Relations 
Committee from 1954. 

Mr. Pears has given much service 


to government, both in Departmental | 


appointments and as a member of 
official committees and inquiries. In 
1941/42 he was a Director of Con- 
tracts in the Ministry of Supply, and 
in 1942/45 its Principal Controller 
of Costs. In 1955 until this year he 
was Accountant Adviser to the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority, and he was last month 
appointed a part-time director of the 
Authority. Some of the committees 
and inquiries upon which he has 


served are that of the Ministry of 
Supply on Royal Ordnance Factory 
accounting (vice-chairman) and on 
price-fixing methods; those of the 
Ministry of Works on the cement in- 
dustry and on building; the work- 
ing party of the Board of Trade on 
wool and its committee on the 
Exports Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment; the Treasury investigations 
into building material prices and into 
the Volta River project; and the 
committee of the Rhodesian Govern- 
ment on the Kariba hydro-electric 
project. From 1956 until this year he 
was a member of the Board of 
Referees of the Inland Revenue, and 
he has been a director of the National 
Film Finance Corporation and of 


Festival Gardens Ltd. 
* * * 


1960 


The new Vice-President, Mr. P. F. 
Granger, F.C.A., is a partner in 
Mellors, Basden & Mellors, of 
Nottingham. He was articled to the 
late Mr. T. G. Mellors, who was 
President of the Institute in 1924/25. 
Mr. Granger qualified in 1928, spent 
some years in London with Price 
Waterhouse & Co., and then returned 
to his present firm, becoming a 
partner in 1933. 

He was educated at Oundle, where 
he played in the cricket XI. Subse- 
quently he gained his County colours 
at hockey. 

Mr. Granger was commissioned in 
the Territorial Army in February, 
1939, and served in England until 
July, 1941, when he went to Baghdad 
as Staff Captain of his Brigade, 
subsequently becoming a Major 
(D.A.Q.M.G.) in the 10th Army and 
Paiforce. In 1943 he was seconded to 
the Public Relations Bureau, Tehran, 
for administrative duties, becoming 
an Attaché at the British Embassy 
and later Deputy Director of Public 
Relations. 

Mr. Granger is on the Council of 
the University of Nottingham, a 
director of several companies and 
connected with a number of charities. 
He was Honorary Secretary of the 
Nottingham Society of Chartered 
Accountants from 1933 to 1938 and 
its President in 1949 and 1950. 

Mr. Granger’s hobbies: walking, 
occasional golf and tennis, playing 
the piano indifferently. 


A Triumph for the “Short” Audit 
Report 

A MAJOR CHANGE made by the House 
of Lords in the Building Societies 
Bill was the re-writing of the Clause 
on the auditors’ report (now Clause 
44). The Clause originally contained 
seven heads under each of which the 
auditor would be required to express 
himself as satisfied in his report. As 
we said in our article on the Bill in 
our April issue (page 216) it would 
have been better if specified matters 
had been laid down, but under fewer 
than seven heads, to which the 
auditor should refer if he had not been 
able to make a complete or satisfac- 
tory audit; he would not then have to 
extend his report to mention a matter 
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under any stipulated head if he was 
satisfied on that matter. After dis- 
cussion with the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and 
Wales since publication of the Bill 
the Government decided to put 
forward an amendment to change the 
Clause in that way, and the amend- 
ment was passed. The Clause, as now 
worded, requires the auditors’ report 
to state (4 Ja Companies Act) whether 
the balance sheet and revenue and 
appropriation account are properly 
drawn up in accordance with the 
requirements of the legislation and 
whether they give a true and fair 
view. Then come three heads, in 
place of the seven, giving the matters 
to which the report must refer if the 
auditors are not satisfied—they are 
(1) if the society has failed to keep 
proper books of account or proper 
records (as laid down); (2) if it has 
failed to maintain a_ satisfactory 
system of control over its trans- 
actions and records; and (3) if the 
balance sheet and revenue and 
appropriation account are not in 
agreement with the books of account 
and records. 

After recording the thanks of the 
Government for the assistance given 
by the Institute, the Lord Chancellor 
said that the main effect of the 
amendment was considerably to 
reduce the length of the auditors’ 
report in most instances. Both the 
short and the long form of report 
could be argued for, affirmed Lord 
Hailsham: 

The principal argument in favour of the 

short report is that any adverse report 

immediately stands out as being longer 
than normal, and the members’ attention 
is immediately attracted to it. If, however, 
the report were as long irrespective of 
whether it was favourable or adverse, it 
can be argued that members would be 
deterred from reading what appeared to 
be a formal repetition of almost un- 
intelligible phrases and might well miss 
an adverse comment included in the 
middle of it. An argument for the long 
report is that it brings to the auditor’s 
attention before he signs it the points 
which he is under a duty to consider. The 

Institute of Chartered Accountants [in 

England and Wales], however, have 

assured us that the shorter certificate will 

in no way lower the standards of auditing. 
The Building Societies Act, 1894, 
followed the short form of report, and the 

Companies Act, 1948, followed the long 

form. Clause 40 as originally drafted was 
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Mr. Paul Francis Granger, F.C.A., Vice-President of the Institute 


modelled on the Companies Act. How- 
ever, the Government feel that some 
different factors apply in the cases of 
building societies and companies, notably 
the large number of people to whom the 
accounts have to be circulated and ia 
general their smaller experience of finan- 
cial matters, and on reconsideration have 
decided that the balance of advantage lies, 
in the case of building societies, with the 
short report. Because of the different 
factors involved, it must be understood 
that this decision in no way prejudices any 
consideration which the Jenkins Com- 
mittee may give to this point in relation to 
companies. These Amendments also 
provide for certain minor improvements 
of detail, which have been incorporated 
as the result of suggestions by the In- 
stitute of Chartered Accountants [in 
England and Wales]. 


Jump in Company Registrations 

NEW COMPANY REGISTRATIONS, which 
have been rising in total year by year, 
jumped in 1959 to 29,198—the 
highest total since the figures began to 
be recorded in 1862—compared with 
22,370 in 1958. Fewer companies 


were dissolved or struck off the 
registers and the net rise in the 
total registered, as at end-1959 com- 
pared with end-1958, was 22,885 
against 14,555; giving a total of 
367,959 registered companies at the 
end of last year. The total capital of 
the new companies was almost £114 
million, an increase of 60 per cent. 
over that of the lower number in 
1958. 

Public companies, included in 
these totals, amounted to 10,909, and 
were twenty-four fewer on the year— 
continuing the slow decline of recent 
years—but their total paid-up capital 
rose by £61 million to £4,669 million ; 
as against 1939 the fall in numbers 
was 3,011 and the rise in paid-up 
capital £552 million. The number of 
private companies increased by 
20,914 but their paid-up capital fell 
by £10 million to £2,613 million. 
Compared with 1939 the number 
had risen by 193,110 and the share 
capital by £690 million. 
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At January 1, 1959, there were 
eleven applications outstanding to the 
Board of Trade for the appointment 
of inspectors and sixty-seven new 
applications were received during 
the year. Inspectors were appointed 
in three cases and thirteen cases 
were outstanding at December 31, 
1959. The remaining sixty-two had 
been refused or disposed of after 
discussion with the parties. 

During 1959 there were 514 prose- 
cutions, leading to 395 convictions, 
for failures to file annual returns and 
forty-three prosecutions, with twenty- 
eight convictions, for failures by 
voluntary liquidators to file accounts. 


Students’ Grants 

ELEVEN OF THE members of the 
Anderson Committee on Grants to 
Students (Command 1051, 6s. 6d. 
net) recommend that contributions 
from parents to the maintenance and 
expenses of sons or daughters re- 
ceiving university awards should no 
longer be required. Four members 
wish to keep the parental contribu- 
tion. But all members agree that if 
the contribution is not abolished, the 
assessment of it should be changed, 
with the result that in many instances 
it would be reduced. 

Abolition of the parental contribu- 
tion would increase the cost to public 
funds from £16.8 million to £25.0 
million, on the basis of the number of 
students holding awards in 1958/59; 
if the modified parental contribution 
were in force, the figure would be 
£23.9 million. Abolition, as recom- 
mended by the majority, would be on 
the condition that parents should not 
be eligible for child allowances for 
income tax or surtax for students 
receiving awards, and the estimate of 
£25 million takes account of the 
additional tax payable. 

In the modified assessment of the 
parental contribution proposed by 
the Committee gross income would 
invariably be the income assessable 
to tax; the assessment would be made 
on the income of the previous fiscal 
year, but, when there was a sudden 
and substantial drop in the family 
income, on current income instead; 
capital resources would not, as pro- 
posed to the Committee, be brought 
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into account; and the contribution 
would be 10 per cent. of the balance 
of income after allowances on gross 
income. The allowances would follow 
the same pattern as income tax 
allowances, but would be for different 
amounts; they would not include, as 
was suggested in evidence before the 
committee, income tax and surtax 
itself. 

The Committee unanimously re- 
commends that obtaining entrance 
to a university in Great Britain should 
carry with it the right to an award, 
provided the student has two G.C.E. 
passes at “A” level or the equivalent, 
selection on academic grounds by the 
award-making body being discon- 
tinued. 

Representations were made by 
professional and other bodies on the 
present treatment of articled pupils. 
The committee states that the policy 
has been based on two principles. 
The first principle is that part-time 
students should not be eligible for 
maintenance grants from _ public 
funds, though they may receive aid 
for expenses connected with their 
studies—lecture, class and corres- 
pondence course fees, books and 
stationery and travelling expenses. 
The second principle is that students 
committed to service with an em- 
ployer and whose courses are taken 
in brief spells, either in normal work- 
ing hours under a “‘release”’ arrange- 
ment or in the evenings, must be 
regarded as part-time students, even 
if the course taken is classed as full- 
time by the institution providing it. 
The Committee unanimously en- 
dorses the two principles, giving as 
its reason that: 

any breach of them would be likely to 

have widespread repercussions and 

could not be prevented from becom- 
ing in some cases a subvention of 
wages by public funds. 
The report continues, however, by 
stressing that: 

it is in the national interest that the 
award-making body should be gener- 
ous in making grants towards the 
educational expenses of students study- 
ing part-time for high professional 
qualifications. 

Evidence was given to the Com- 
mittee by the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales. 


Mr. Eric Norman Macdonald, 
D.F.C., F.C.A. 


New Member of Council 

MR. ERIC NORMAN MACDONALD, D.F.C., 
F.C.A., elected this month to the 
Council of the Institute, was educated 
at Owen’s School, London. He 
served with the Artists’ Rifles in 
France in the first world war; 
obtained a commission as pilot in the 
Royal Flying Corps and returned to 
France to fly night bombers with the 
97th Squadron in Trenchard’s Inde- 
pendent Force of the Royal Air 
Force. He was awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. 

Mr. Macdonald served his articles 
with the late Mr. H. E. Abbott of 
Chalmers, Wade & Co., and became 
a partner in that firm in 1929, having 
been admitted to membership of the 
Institute in the preceding year. He 
was elected a fellow in 1935. He was 
President of the Liverpool Chartered 
Accountant Students’ Association in 
1937-39 and after service on the 
committee of the Liverpool Society 
of Chartered Accountants was its 
President in 1955/56. That year the 
Institute held its Autumn Meeting at 
Southport and the Liverpool Society 
acted as hosts. 

In 1942, Mr. Macdonald became a 
member of the Liverpool Regional 
Taxation and Research Committee, 
being elected later to the secretaryship 
and the chair. He joined the Taxation 
and Research Committee of the 
Institute in 1947, and was chairman 
of the Taxation Sub-committee in 
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@® TAX CONCESSIONS 
@® CHANGES IN PRACTICE 
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@ ARTICLES OF TOPICAL INTEREST 
@® YOUR PROBLEM SOLVED IN FIGURES 
Read LAXATION 
ORDER FORM 
To TAXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 
98 Park Street, London, W1 oe MAYfair 7888 
Please send TAXATION for six months/one year. Remittance 
Price 1/6 Weekly £ :  s denclosed. (£4 5s year, £2 4s half-year.) 
Taxation has served the taxpayer and 
his advisers for over thirty-two years. 
for ‘full keyboard’ accounting 
Here is accounting smooth, fast and flowing; 
book-keeping at your finger-tips with the full 
keyboard Anson Twintronic; a precision built 
machine with every refinement for fully mechan- 
ised accounting at a genuine ‘investment’ price. 
@Automatic alignment of all | @Typewriter and adding machine 
forms can be used independently 
: @Flexible programming for all whenever required 
accounting 
. @Built in line-sensing device @No special training necessary 
' The Anson range offers a choice of accounting machines to cover all 
be requirements: it includes single register and multi-register machines. The 
& full keyboard Twintronic Book-keeper costs less than £500. 
Please post this coupon for further details. 
TWINTRONIC INQUIRY FORM—= 
Please write your name on the coupon, attach it to 
your letterheading and send to:— 
GEORGE ANSON & COMPANY LIMITED, 
Solway House, Southwark Street, S.E.1. 
WATerloo 2711 (10 lines) 
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TWO STANDARD BOOKS 


SPICER AND PEGLER’S SPICER AND PEGLER’S 


Practical 
Book-keeping 


and Commercial Knowledge 


10th Edition 


by W. W. BIGG, F.c.a. 

H. A. R. J. WILSON, F.c.A. 
and A. E. LANGTON, LL.B.(LOND,). F.C.A. 
The latest edition of this popular primer of book-keeping 
and business methods was brought up-to-date in the light 
of current conditions. It not only meets the needs of be- 
ginners but also provides an adequate basis of study for 
those preparing for the examinations of the professional 
Accountancy bodies. 


21s net Post free U.K. 23s 
H. F. L. (PUBLISHERS) LTD, 10 EARLHAM STREET, W.C.2 


Practical 


Auditing 


12th Edition 
by W. W. BIGG, F.c.aA. 


The latest edition of this standard work was brought 
completely up-to-date, and now includes a chapter on 
The Balance Sheet Audit, the emphasis on which has so 
much increased. It also takes into account advances in 
practice caused by changing conditions, such as the in- 
creased mechanisation of accounting systems and the 
passing of The Cheque Act 1957. 


27s. 6d net Post free U.K. 29s 6d ' 


you can’t live on gold watches 


The ‘small token of the Company's appreciation’ days are passing. And rightly. 


The simple humanity and straightforward business sense of Staff Pension 
and Life Assurance Schemes are becoming widely understood. 


Both parties benefit, during employment and after. The employee is 

relieved of much anxiety for the future — particularly if he supports a family. 
Retirement won’t mean scraping. And with Life Assurance, even 

early death would not leave his dependants unprovided for. 


His employer gains from the engendered confidence. More application 

and stability in his staff. Good people, in fact, expect and look 
for such schemes today. These are very real benefits, proved time 
after time in all sorts and sizes of companies. 


And the actual cost is slight: Taxation Authorities 
recognise payments as a business expense. 


Legal & General have been handling such matters 
for years. They can plan to your precise require- 
ments. An enquiry does not commit you in 

any way. So why not get in touch today? 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. TEL: CHANCERY 4444 
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1956-58 and of the main Committee 
in the ensuring year. 

He was for several years a group 
leader at the Oxford Summer Courses 
and delivered at the 1948 Course a 
paper “Practical Points in Recent 
Tax Legislation,” while at the 1953 
Autumn Meeting of the Institute he 
spoke on “The Excess Profits Levy.” 


Loan Recommended for Cunard 

THE CHANDOS COMMITTEE recommends 
the construction in replacement of 
the Queen Mary of a ship of 75,000 
gross tons (the Queen Mary is of 
81,000 tons) with a service speed of 
294 knots and a carrying capacity of 
2,270 passengers. The Government 
should provide loan capital of £18 
million, representing 60 per cent. of 
the maximum building cost of £30 
million. The loan would bear interest 
at 44 per cent. per annum, chargeable 
only from the date the ship goes into 
service, but any money drawn in the 
first two years of construction would 
bear interest at 2} per cent. for the 
remainder of the period. Redemption 
would be by a sinking fund of 44 per 
cent. per annum over a period of 
twenty-five years. Any excess over an 
average of 7 per cent. gross on the 
Cunard equity would go to accelerate 
redemption, with a right to Cunard 
to repay the whole at any time in 
advance of sinking fund effects; 
the interest on the loan would be 
reduced by each 4 per cent. deficiency 
in the return on the equity below 
3 per cent, in the sixth year onwards. 
A new company would be formed by 
Cunard to own and run the ship and 
the assets and earnings of the com- 
pany, including depreciation accu- 
mulated at the rate of 4 per cent. of 
the capital cost per annum, would be 
charged as security for the Govern- 
ment loan. 

The element of subsidy in the low 
interest rate on the loan and in the 
interest-free or interest-abated ad- 
vance before the ship is in service has 
to be offset against the 7 per cent. 
limit, effective for a pretty long 
period, on equity earnings. But 
striking a balance is complicated, 
firstly by the difficulty of forecasting 
with what margin the earnings of a 
new luxury liner, in competition with 
American and French ships as well as 
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planes, would cover depreciation, 
loan interest and sinking fund pay- 
ments, and secondly by the fact that 
investment allowances might easily 
make any margin of profits tax-free. 

Tenders would be invited in the 
open market for building the ship. 
The report states that it would be 
premature to make recommenda- 
tions about the replacement of the 
Queen Elizabeth or the possible 
use of nuclear propulsion. 

The members of the Committee 
other than Lord Chandos, the chair- 
man, were Sir John Hobhouse, one- 
time chairman of shipping com- 
panies, and Sir Thomas Robson, 
M.B.E., M.A., F.C.A., past-President of 
the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants in England and Wales. 


The Accounting of Non-Profit Making 
Bodies 

TO THE PROJECTS already begun by 
the Accounting Research Division of 
the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants (see our issue of 
April, 1960, page 199) there is now 
added a study of the accounting 
problems of non-profit making 
organisations. 

Attention will be focused upon the 
accounting problems characteristic 
of these enterprises and an attempt 
will be made to determine the extent 
to which accounting principles applic- 
able to business enterprises operated 
for a profit are appropriate for non- 
profit organisations. While the ex- 
tensive work which has been done in 
the areas of educational institutions, 
hospitals, and governmental units 
will be studied and reviewed, primary 
attention will be devoted to other 
organisations such as churches and 
religious organisations, charitable 
institutions, health and _ welfare 
organisations, professional associa- 
tions, foundations, labour unions, 
veterans’ organisations, co-operatives 
and the like. The study will not be 
concerned with bookkeeping and 
accounting systems, but rather with 
the major accounting problems and 
general principles which are peculiar 
to them. 

The project will be under the direc- 
tion of Professor Emerson O. Henke, 
of Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 


Anyone interested in submitting 
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comments, suggestions or other 


material for the use of the research 
staff is invited and urged to do so. 
Advance notice of the intent to 
participate in the project in this way 
will be appreciated. All correspon- 
dence relating to this study should be 
addressed to: Mr. Perry Mason, 
Acting Director of Accounting Re- 
search, American Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


The T.U.C. on Company Law 

THE TRADES UNION Congress has sub- 
mitted to the Jenkins Committee on 
company law amendment a detailed 
and well-considered memorandum of 
evidence cove1ing almost every aspect 
of the inquiry. It urges as a matter of 
principle that the Committee should 
explicitly recognise the importance 
of providing information for work- 
people. The employees are entitled, 
says the T.U.C., to know what is 
happening and is likely to happen in 
the company for which they work 
they are stated to have (many people 
would say that all the evidence shows 
they have not) “‘a natural interest”’ in 
the affairs of the company. For the 
collective bargaining machinery to 
operate effectively and for industrial 
relations to be improved, much more 
information should be available to 
the workpeoples’ representatives. 
The memorandum then sets out the 
ways in which the law should be 
amended so that the additional in- 
formation would be provided. 


General Suggestions 


1. All companies. including small and 
private ones, should be obliged to file 
financial accounts with the annual return. 
2. The exemptions in favour of banks, 
discount houses, insurance companies 
and shipping concerns should be with- 
drawn. 

3. The period of nine months from the 
end of the financial year permitted to a 
company to present its annual accounts 
should be reduced to six, and for oversea 
companies from twelve to nine. 

4. All public companies should file, 
within three months of the end of their 
half year, a profit and loss statement 
(without audit certificate) covering that 
period and giving the profit or loss with 
the main items of expense. 

5. The directors’ report should bring the 
history of the company up to date. 

6. The address, nationality and descrip- 
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tion of the beneficial owner of as much as, 
say, 10 per cent. of the share or debenture 
capital of a company held through a 
nominee or nominees should be disclosed. 
7. Companies should be prohibited from 
making payments the prime purpose of 
which is to further political objectives. 
8. The preferential rights of wages and 
salaries under a winding-up should be 
strengthened. 

9. Any body inviting deposits from the 
public should be subject to licence. 

10. All stock exchanges should establish 
compensations funds and consideration 
should be given to imposing a similar 
requirement on others to whom the in- 
vesting public may entrust funds. 


A second group of recommenda- 
tions deals specifically with the 
balance sheet and profit and loss 
account. 


Balance Sheet 


1. The accounts should contain an 
indication of the value of fixed assets on a 
going concern basis. It is suggested that, 
while present accounting practice is 
maintained, there should be periodical 
revaluations and the latest value should be 
appended as a note to the accounts. 

2. The realisable value of trade invest- 
ments should be shown as a note, and 
when an investment exceeds £10,000, or 
10 per cent. of total investments, the name 
of the company and the size and details 
of the holding should be disclosed. 

3. Details should be given of the basis on 
which stock is valued. 


Profit and Loss Accounts 


1. It should be obligatory to provide a full 
trading account, showing the turnover 
figure split between home and oversea 
sales; the cost of goods sold; the adminis- 
trative, distributive and selling expenses; 
the cost of raw materials; wages and other 
important cost items. 

2. The number of employees should be 
stated. 

3. An analysis of total sales and gross 
profits showing the share of any activity 
amounting to over 10 per cent. of the 
total should be included. 

4. The amount allowed for wear and tear 
by the Inland Revenue should be shown 
in addition to any other information on 
depreciation. 

5. In group accounts there should be an 
analysis showing the turnover and gross 
profit for any activity amounting to 10 per 
cent. or more of the total. 

6. Control of a subsidiary should be shown 
in the accounts of the subsidiary whether 
control is by shareholding or by com- 
position of the Board. 


The T.U.C. does not wish to 
restrict takeover bids, but, while 
welcoming the recent draft regula- 
tions of the Board of Trade, would 
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like all circulars relating to takeovers 
to be filed with the Registrar and 
copies to be made available to share- 
holders and representatives of the 
employees of the companies con- 
cerned; the circulars should state the 
offeror’s identity and his intentions 
for the company and its employees. 
No reason is seen for banning non- 
voting shares but they should be 
clearly labelled so that investors 
would be under no doubt about the 
restriction of their rights. To the 
present requirements laid upon unit 
trusts, there should be added dis- 
closure of (i) the total number of 
units outstanding, (ii) the number of 
investors, (iii) the last annual divi- 
dend paid, (iv) service charges and (v) 
a classified list of securities. Many 
unit holders, says the memorandum, 
“are under the impression that all 
unit trusts have a guaranteed growth 
potential.” 


Dearer House Loans 
FEW OF THOSE who hoped that a rise 
in the lending rates of the building 
societies might be avoided for a time 
at least could have remained optimis- 
tic after the publication of the figures 
of the net inflow of funds in the first 
quarter of this year. As against the 
last quarter of 1959 gross receipts by 
the 197 members of the Building 
Societies Association — accounting 
for some 80 per cent. of the total 
business—were down and _ with- 
drawals up, so that the net receipts 
were £43 million, compared with £54 
million in the previous quarter and 
£62 million in the first quarter of 
1959. Loans granted fell by some 
£15 million but the demand for them 
was at least maintained. Add this 
year’s rise in profits tax and the 
anticipated rise in the composite rate 
of income tax payable by the 
societies, and higher lending and 
borrowing rates became inevitable. 
Direct competition for public 
savings comes largely from National 
Savings Certificates and the increase 
in the permitted maximum holding 
of the certificates must be attracting 
much money which might have gone 
to the building societies. The need for 
action was made clear by the then 
chairman of the Building Societies 
Association, Mr. Alexander Meikle, 


C.A., at the recent annual meeting. 
He expected a total of around £500 
million of advances to mortgagors 
this year, of which repayments of 
capital might cover £300 million— 
meaning that after providing for 
higher investment and cash balances 
£250 million of new money would 
have to be attracted. 

In the event, the Association 
recommended its membets to increase 
their lending rate by a half point to 
6 per cent. immediately on new 
loans and “‘in due course’’—in effect, 
in about three months’ time—on old, 
and their rate to existing and new 
shareholders by a quarter point to 
34 per cent., tax paid, from July 1; 
no change was recommended in the 
rate to depositors. A number of 
societies have already raised their 
rates, but some of them, mostly 
among the smaller societies, have 
gone further than the recommenda- 
tion and will pay 3} per cent. tax 
paid on shares, and in some instances 
64 per cent. or 64 per cent. will be 
charged to mortgagors. 


Insolvency in 1959 

THE RISE IN the number of insolven- 
cies registered under the Bankruptcy 
Acts recorded for 1958, continued 
last year. The total for 1959 was 
2,301, against 2,250 for 1958, and 
was the highest figure since the im- 
mediate pre-war years. The Deeds 
of Arrangement Act continues to be 
little used. There were only 255 deeds 
last year; in the years just before the 
war there were about six times as 
many. 

Liabilities as estimated by the 
debtors, both gross and after deduc- 
tion of estimated assets, were smaller 
for both bankruptcies and arrange- 
ments. The number of bankruptcies 
for which proceedings commenced 
in 1959 with estimated liabilities in 
excess of £40,000 was only twelve, 
compared with twenty-three in 1958. 

The principal trades and occupa- 
tions in which insolvency occurred in 
1958 were given on page 302 of 
ACCOUNTANCY for June, 1959, and 
the only changes requiring to be 
recorded for 1959 are that grocery 
and provision dealers replaced far- 
mers in second place—here can be 
seen the effect of competition from 
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multiples and supermarkets—while 


clothing and drapery retailers 
dropped from fifth to eighth. 

As to the fate of creditors, on 
1,270 estates wound up by Official 
Receivers last year the average 
dividend was Is. Id. on the total 
proofs of unsecured creditors, while 
on 734 estates administered by non- 
official trustees the unsecured credi- 
tors received a dividend of 3s. 44d. 
in the pound. 


Stock Control by Computer 
ADVANTAGE WAS TAKEN Of the Instru- 
ments, Electronics and Automation 
Exhibition at Olympia to hold a con- 
ference of the Electronic Forum for 
Industry (E.F.F.I.). Three of the 
papers were on the use of computers 
in stock control in its widest sense 
and one on their application to 
insurance work. 

Mr. K. C. Phillips, A.s.A.a., of 
Esso showed how the I.B.M. 650 
computer handles in five hours a 
week stock control and ordering of 
50,000 items. It also issues “‘excep- 
tion reports,” mainly on apparent 
clerical errors or large price changes 
in an item. It gives a faster and more 
reliable service than was possible 
without it. But there are instances in 
which re-ordering remains a purely 
policy matter, outside the decision- 
making power of the computer. 

Mr. A. J. Platt, F.c.a., of Pilking- 
ton Brothers Ltd., told how the per- 
formance of an I.C.T. 1202 computer 
was being tested on a restricted job— 
namely, providing weekly a record of 
the order book projected forward so 
that it could be decided into what 
weeks in the future new orders could 
be placed. It further analyses the 
final product into its piece-parts and 
shows when they are required. 

Mr. R. T. Eddison, of N.A.A.F.I., 
showed how a computer handles the 
complex job of running the whole of 
the ordering, invoicing in four 
currencies, and stock maintenance of 
the central N.A.A.F.I. warehouse in 
Germany. The equipment is a Stantix 
Zebra Computer with punched tape 
output and a series of off-line tele- 
printers. There has been a large 
saving in staff and, more important, 
a substantial economy in stocks, 
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associated with a much improved 
method of assessing requirements. In 
the whole of this work it has proved 
extremely reliable. 

Mr. R. F. Jecks, B.SC., F.I.A., 
explained that Legal and General 
Assurance is not yet using its com- 
puter in the work for which it was 
bought: the treatment of its numer- 
ous trust and pension funds. It has 
been tried out on payroll work. After 
running in parallel with orthodox 
accountancy methods it has taken 
over the whole of this work and has 
added the preparation of 7,000 
dividend warrants. Mr. Jecks found 
more than one temporary fault and 
some permanent defects, but these are 
not such as to affect essentially its 
general usefulness. In any event they 
appear to arise from a desire to have 
a computer quickly. 

From questions following the 
papers it emerged that, with the 
probable exception of the N.A.A.F.I. 
machine, it is difficult to affirm that 
the computers had yet done more 
than pay for themselves. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to point out that in 
two of the instances they have not 
been fully run in. In conclusion Mr. 
John Ryan, president at the session 
at which the four papers were read, 
drew attention to the fact that the 
three of them dealing with economy 
in the use of materials showed that 
the computers had proved very useful 
—an important point at a time when 
the growth in stocks is contributing 
to the deterioration of our national 
balance of payments. 


Contributions to Graduated State 
Pension Scheme 
THAT EMPLOYED MARRIED women are 
legally liable to pay graduated con- 
tributions under the new State 
pension scheme in the same way as 
other employed persons, whether or 
not they have elected to pay flat-rate 
contributions, it is proposed to make 
clear in regulations the draft of which 
has now been published (The Nation- 
al Insurance (Married Women) 
Amendment Regulations, 1960). 
Other draft regulations contain 
provisions on the contribution lia- 
bility of a person who has two em- 
ployments, in one of which he is 
contracted-out; on the refund of 
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graduated contributions wrongly 
paid; on the extent to which 
graduated contributions which are 
not paid when due are to count 
towards pension; and on the con- 
tinued liability for graduated con- 
tributions for the first twelve months 
of a person’s employment abroad 
after employment in Great Britain if 
his pay is dealt with under the 
P.A.Y.E. system. These regulations 
are the draft National Insurance 
(Graduated Contributions and Non- 
Participating Employments — Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions) Regulations, 
1960. 

The National Insurance (Collec- 
tion of Graduated Contributions) 
Regulations, 1960, provide that grad- 
uated contributions are brought 
within the P.A.Y.E. system for pur- 
poses of payment, accounting and 
recovery. Employers may be required 
to give information needed to ascer- 
tain whether there is any liability for 
graduated contributions in respect of 
employees for whom such contribu- 
tions have not been paid. 

The question of whether the earn- 
ings bands in the contribution tables 
(see ACCOUNTANCY for February, 
1960, page 62) should be for more 
than 5s. in the weekly table and for 
more than £1 in the monthly table 
has been considered by the National 
Insurance Advisory Committee. It 
reports that to have fewer steps in the 
tables would no doubt make pay 
accounting simpler, but would cause 
the weekly or monthly contributions 
to vary more widely from the 4} per 
cent. of actual earnings laid down in 
the Act. On balance the Committee 
considers the band widths of 5s. and 
£1 to be reasonable. 

It was represented to the Com- 
mittee that bonuses, commissions 
and other occasional payments, which 
will be treated for graduated pension 
purposes as part of the remuneration 
of the week or other pay period in 
which they are paid, represent remu- 
neration earned over a longer period 
and ought to be spread. While 
regretting that failure to spread 
bonuses and similar payments might 
result in lower contributions, with a 
corresponding adverse effect on the 
pension eventually received, the Com- 
mittee sees no practicable way of 
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spreading. In particular instances, it 
says, the adverse effect could be 
mitigated or avoided by paying 
smaller bonuses more frequently. 


Contracting Out 

CERTAIN DOCUMENTS HAVE to be 
provided for the Registrar of Non- 
participating Employments before he 
issues a contracting out certificate. 
What these documents are (state- 
ments from the employer that poli- 
cies have been effected, certificates 
from the assurance office that 
premiums have been paid, and so on) 
is laid down, for the different types 
of insured schemes, in memorandum 
NPE.3, obtainable from the Registrar 
at 10 John Adam Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

The memorandum also gives the 
procedure if the actuary’s valuation 
report on a non-insured scheme, due 
on a date in 1960 or the first quarter 
of 1961, is not ready when the em- 
ployer elects to contract out. The 
report must then be supplied as soon 
as available, but at the time of elect- 
ing to contract out there may be 
produced the actuary’s opinion in 
relation to the next valuation due, 
but then the last valuation report 
would also have to be supplied, 
together with other documents (as 
specified in paragraph 24 of leaflet 
R.1) relating to the period since that 
valuation. 

Another memorandum, NPE.4, 
states that since reciprocal arrange- 
ments exist between Northern Ireland 
and Great Britain, one contracting 
out certificate can cover employees in 
both countries. The certificate should 
be obtained from the Registrar of the 
country in which the employer has 
his registered office or, alternatively, 
the majority of his employees. 

In a further memorandum, NPE.5, 
the Registrar says that no date has 
been fixed before which elections to 
contract out must be made in order 
that certificates may be issued 
before April, 1961. Nevertheless, 
employers intending to contract out 
should not delay in making any 
necessary amendments to _ their 


schemes, giving notice to their em- 
ployees and sending their elections to 
the Registrar, so as to avoid an 
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accumulation of applications in his 
office. If a certificate, even though 
applied for, has not been issued by 
April, 1961, graduated contributions 
will be payable from then until the 
certificate is issued and takes effect. 
We would add that, in that event, 
the graduated contributions paid up 
to the time when the certificate does 
take effect would not be returned. 
So there is every reason to heed the 
Registrar’s warning and not to 
delay! 


Business Valuation 

INCREASING INTEREST IN the subject of 
valuation over the past few years has 
caused the Canadian Institute of 
Chartered Accountants to bring 
together in a brochure* of 45 pages 
eight articles by different authors 
that have appeared in its journal 
The Canadian Chartered Accountant. 

The three final articles are on 
valuations of an accounting practice, 
a legal practice and an insurance 
agency; they are of a specialist nature 
and rather less interesting to British 
readers than the other five. 

Most accountants are required, 
sooner or later, to value a minority 
interest. The article by Mr. Joseph 
H. M. Wood on this subject there- 
fore attracts especial attention. The 
buyer of a minority interest is not 
buying the assets of the company, nor 
is he putting himself in the position 
of being able to bring about its 
liquidation. In the United Kingdom 
we generally consider the appropriate 
“yield”; in Canada they prefer to 
look at the ratio of value to earnings. 
Thus, where we should refer to a 
yield of 20 per cent. they would 
express the value as five times the 
earnings. 

Two of the articles are “Valuing 
a Privately Owned Business” and 
“Earnings Ratios in Valuing Com- 
panies.” In the first of these Mr. 
George Ovens admits the difficulties. 
He recommends studying the public 
markets for different industrial 
groups from which at least a “‘feel”’ of 
the risk factor can be obtained. He 
makes the good point that no in- 


* The Valuation of Private Business and Professional 
ice. Pp. 45. (Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, 69 Street East, Toronto, 5: 
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vestigation is complete without a 
study of the individual owners and 
operators, and of the human ele- 
ments involved. Mr. Leonard E. 
Barlow states that a price-earnings 
ratio of 10 to 1 has long been estab- 
lished as the criterion of stock 
investment; he then goes on to con- 
sider factors justifying a higher or 
lower ratio. 

The first two articles are on 
goodwill. It is always surprising that 
accountants spend so much time in 
defining and endeavouring to value 
goodwill. Rarely is it necessary to 
arrive at a value for goodwill as 
distinct from other assets; normally 
the accountant is expected to value 
the shares and not the assets indi- 
vidually. Mr. Arthur J. Little agrees 
with Mr. B. J. Sanderson, an 
Australian accountant, who expresses 
surprise at the involved mathematical 
formulae favoured by some: he 
prefers “‘cruder’’ methods. At the 
same time he seems uncertain about 
the meaning of commercial goodwill. 
He gives as an example a company 
which may have a substantial volume 
of sales, a good reputation and ready 
acceptance of its products, and yet 
for some reason be unable to make a 
profit. “Surely,” says Mr. Little, 
“‘goodwill is present.”’ But a company 
might have reached this state by the 
simple expedient of price reduction; 
there could then be no commercial 
goodwill. Yet there is no need to 
cavil; both Mr. Little and Mr. 
Dale-Harris have helpful contribu- 
tions to make on this difficult subject. 

As there is relatively little literature 
on the subject of valuations many 
accountants will be glad to have this 
brochure on their shelves. 


The “Golden Handshake” and 
Gourley 

IN THE DEBATE on the Clause in the 
Finance Bill dealing with payments 
on retirement or removal from office 
or employment, it was suggested 
that the decision in British Transport 
Commission v. Gourley [1956] A.C. 
185 (that compensation should be 
awarded having regard to the tax 
the recipient would have paid had he 
continued to earn) could frustrate 
the intention of the Clause. The 
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Feels there’s lots to be said for the good old days, but realises that Jots 

of things have changed for the better. 

For example :— 

1 Methods of payment. Doing cheque and cash book at one writing 
(do see these overlapped cheques). 

2 —or Receipts. Yes! many firms don’t give any to-day, but not all 
firms can do this. Some collect cash through salesmen or collectors and 
it’s here that writing (at the same time) receipt, bank slip, cash book 
and collector’s copy really pays off. 

3 —or H.P. or Credit Trading instalments. A near fool-proof 
method, simple for collectors and debtors alike. 

4 —or Credit Sanctions. Noticing the “bad” accounts before goods 
are sent is real efficiency! But to do it, the credit index must be 


up-to-date, all the time. 
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To Kalamazoo Ltd., Northfield, Birmingham 31. 
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ADDING MACHINE! 


The “QUICK” is labour saving and 
ideal for the travelling Auditor, 
Accountant or Stocktaker. 


The “‘QUICK”’ fits into any 
normal sized brief case 
or desk drawer. 


The ‘“‘QUICK’’ 
weighs only 8 Ibs. 


The “QUICK”’ 
guarantees 
lasting high 
performance. 
The 

“QUICK”’ 

has an amazing 
totalling capacity of 
£999,999.19. 11d. (decimal 
models also available). 
The ‘‘QUICK’s”’ versatility includes Direct Subtraction, Direct 
Sub-Totals, Direct Totals, Multiplication Key, Non-Adding Key, 
Large Visible Type and Detachable Operating Handle. 


The *‘QUICK’s”’ price is £45 


Enquiries to: 


T.S. (OFFICE EQUIPMENT) LIMITED 
140-148 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.E.| 
Tel.: HOP 3191 
AND ALL REPUTABLE OFFICE MACHINE DEALERS 


this classic work”—Solicitors Journal. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
ALPE 
on the 


LAW OF STAMP DUTIES 
Twenty-fifth Edition 
by 
PETER E. WHITWORTH, B.a. 
of the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn 
and 
JAMES MACKENZIE, 
lately of the Office of the Controller of Stamps, 
Inland Revenue. 


@ Revised and Enlarged 

@© Designed for Rapid Reference 

@ Comprehensive: All the Law, the Practice and 
the Exemptions 

** |. . an essential book of reference for all who may 

need guidance on the involved subject of stamp 

duties”—The Accountant. 


63s. net. By post 65s. 
Published by 


JORDAN & SONS LIMITED 


Company Registration Agents, Printers and 
Publishers 


116 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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IN NEW ZEALAND 


With nearly 100 years of Banking experience and with 
over 370 Branches and Agencies throughout the 
country, this Bank is well placed to assist businessmen, 
intending settlers and travellers seeking up-to-date 
information regarding New Zealand. Enquiries are 
welcomed. The Trade and Information Section of the 
Overseas Department at Head Office is freely at 
your disposal. 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861) 
London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
A.R. Frethey, Manager A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 

Piccadilly Circus Office : 54 Regent St.,W.1 
Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand 
Branches at Melbourne and Sydney (Australia) ; 


Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); 
also at Apia (Bank of Western Samoa). 
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Solicitor-General intervened to say 
that it was recognised that the pro- 
vision had a bearing on the Gourley 
case, but it: 

would clearly be quite unsuitable to 

use the Finance Bill to legislate on the 

decision in Gourley’s case. My own 
guess is that the courts will not pro- 
ceed on the basis that Gourley is 
unaffected by the Bill. The courts 

may well say that Clause 36 (1, a) 

strikes at the very ratio decidendi 

in Gourley and they may well go back 
to awarding gross damages, not net 
of tax. 

He did not put that so high as a 
conviction but as a distinct possi- 
bility, and pointed out that the Law 
Reform Committee had split into 
three separate groups about what 
should be done on the Gourley 
decision (see ACCOUNTANCY for 
September, 1958, pages 460-1). 

It was then suggested in the debate 
that the Clause would exempt the 
first £5,000 of any lump sum pay- 
ment (orthe standard capital superan- 
nuation benefit if greater) if paid out 
of court, but if the payment were 
ordered by the court, it would be 
bound by the House of Lords 
decision in Gourley to award a 
smaller sum. This situation would 
lead to undesirable bargaining by 
employers. The Solicitor-General 
thought such cases would be so rare 
and the complications of legislating 
for them so great that they should be 
disregarded. He promised, however, 
to look into that aspect again. 


Concentration in British Industry 

THE DEGREE IN which British industry 
is concentrated in large concerns has 
attracted much attention in recent 
years and two further contributions 
to the study have now appeared. 
Writing in the current issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, Mr. P. E. Hart has produced 
a sequel to a paper of 1956 by him- 
self and Dr. S. J. Prais. The earlier 
paper was based on companies with 
quoted shares and the basis for the 
calculation was these quoted prices. 
In the new study, which covers dis- 
tribution as well as manufacture, 
profit is used as the basic measure. 
The result is to confirm the findings 
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of the earlier inquiry, that concentra- 
tion increased between 1907 and 1939 
and fell between 1939 and 1950; 
since 1950 it has increased. 

The decrease in concentration in 
the period 1939 to 1950 is explained 
by the circumstance that during it 
smaller businesses grew faster than the 
large and medium-sized. Detailed in- 
vestigation further suggests that the 
general tendency for concentration 
to increase over the last half century 
and in recent years is not attributable 
to growth of the concerns that are 
already large, in relation to those that 
are smaller. It is due to a large num- 
ber of random forces—such as econo- 
mic demand, supply of materials and 
capital, efficiency of management— 
but no one force, like amalgamations 
or the economies of large-scale pro- 
duction, can be selected as explaining 
the increase in concentration. There 
is considerable mobility among con- 
cerns in and out of the largest size- 
group, so that there is no great like- 
lihood that once in the top group a 
business will remain in that group 
over a period of some years. 

The second contribution is a book 
by R. Evely and I. M. D. Little, in a 
series of the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research.* Us- 
ing figures derived from the census of 
production, concentration ratios are 
determined for each industry, the 
concentration ratio being the per- 
centage of employment or net output 
in the industry ascribable to the three 
largest concerns. The authors find 
that in 1951 of 220 industries, fifty 
were of high concentration (a ratio 
of 67 per cent. or more), sixty-nine of 
medium concentration (33 per cent. 
to 66 per cent.) and 101 of low con- 
centration (33 per cent. or under). 
Twenty industries were strongly 
monopolistic. Of broad industrial 
groups (each containing a number of 
industries) those of highest concen- 
tration were chemicals, electrical 
engineering and electrical goods, and 
vehicles; those of lowest concentra- 
tion were building, contracting and 
civil engineering, clothing and foot- 
wear, and woollens and worsteds. Of 
forty-one. industries that were com- 


* Concentration in British Industry. By R. Evely and 
I. M. D. Little. Pp. xvi+357. Cambridge University 
Press. Price 55s. net. 
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pared as between 1935 and 1951, 
twenty-seven showed an increase in 
concentration. 

These authors agree with P. E. 
Hart in accounting the increase in 
concentration as due to many factors, 
but they single out technological 
change as a most important one. 

Much of the book consists of de- 
tailed studies of concentration in 
separate industries. 


Life Assurance with Trust Units 

A NEW UNIT trust, British Life Units, 
has been launched by the British Life 
Office, a subsidiary of the Reliance 
Mutual Insurance Society. The initial 
price of the units was 5s. Od., yield- 
ing 3} per cent. gross. 

What distinguishes this venture 
from almost all others is that the units 
of the trust are to be employed in life 
assurance, and what makes the 
scheme virtually without precedent 
is that the trust and the life assurance 
are run under the same auspices. 

While anyone can enter either the 
trust or the assurance plan there is no 
obligation to use both. Assurances 
are invited for a minimum sum of 
£1,000 with premiums payable quar- 
terly. The premiums will be placed in 
the units of the trust at the prices then 
ruling and the sums assured will be 
paid in that form. Taking account of 
tax relief on premiums the method is 
a cheap way of investing in the units, 
and life cover is obtained at the same 
time. If the person assured should die 
before an endowment policy matures 
his estate receives the units purchased 
against the policy together with a 
cash sum equal to the total amount 
that would have been invested out of 
future premiums, so that any depre- 
ciation or appreciation in the units 
is for the account of the estate. 

The dividends on the underlying 
securities all go to the company, 
allowance having been made accord- 
ingly in the calculation of the 
premiums. Here is seen an objection 
of principle to the scheme—a possible 
conflict of interest in that purely as 
assurers the company would seek 
maximum income on the securities, 
whereas as a unit trust serving its 
unit holders it would aim primarily at 
appreciation in the units. The com- 
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pany has announced that in calcu- 
lating premiums it has in fact 
assumed only a low yield on the 
securities, but that statement does 
not completely answer the criticism 
of principle. 


E.D.P. and the Office 
ONCE THE DECISION has been made to 
order and instal a computer careful 
and timely preparations for it must 
be made even if only for the reason 
that the equipment is costly and must 
earn its keep. It must be fully realised 
that the machine is not an extra to be 
run on a part-time basis with existing 
personnel and procedures. Rather, 
personnel must be carefully chosen 
and trained; existing clerical pro- 
cedures must be examined and where 
suitable transferred to the machine; 
where methods and records are not 
suitable or need revision they must be 
re-thought out and replanned. When 
the first application has been 
scheduled and the programme 
written and tested by trial runs on 
the computer, all is ready for its full 
implementation. The machine takes 
over and electronic data processing 
is at last in operation. 

Management and staff developing 


Subscriptions to 
ACCOUNTANCY— 
Schedule E expense 


The Inland Revenue has agreed 
with the Council of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales (see AC- 
COUNTANCY, November, 1959, 
page 626) that a member who 
qualifies for relief under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Finance Act, 1958, 
and has his subscription to the 
Insutute allowed as a deduction 
under Schedule E, is also 
entitled to have his subscription 
to ACCOUNTANCY allowed as a 
deduction. 
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the use and technique of the com- 
puter bring it progressively into 
fuller use and various types of work 
will be programmed, mainly under 
the headings of management infor- 
mation and control or clerical opera- 
tions. It will be found that the com- 
puter once in operation exerts its 
own strict discipline—routines and 
procedures once fixed become rigid. 
But it is the human element that 
devises and applies the data and 
interprets the results. Above all team 
work and goodwill is essential. 
These and other general points 
about computers are enlarged upon 
and given specific content by the auth- 
ors of three useful papers on E.D.P. 
entitled “‘Planning and Implementa- 
tion,” “Financial Control and 
Auditing Procedures” and ‘“Prob- 
lems in Human Relationships” given 
at a week-end school arranged by 
the Association of Certified and 
Corporate Accountants at The 
Queen’s College, Oxford, recently. 


Motor Insurance Without Tears 
(Until the Renewal Notice Arrives) 
PART OF THE public relations work of 
the British Insurance Association is 
a series of leaflets Answering the 
Public. Leaflet No. 2 is on motor 
insurance. 

A striking contrast is drawn be- 
tween mechanics’ wages and repair 
costs between 1938 and 1958. Apart 
from other factors, the cost of repair- 
ing a car of modern unit construction 
must inevitably be heavier, because 
large body units have to be replaced 
whereas formerly only a small easily- 
fitted part was required. 

To inspect every single repair bill 
would much increase the cost of 
claims, it is averred. To insist on 
competitive estimates would be to 
withdraw a long-standing facility 
afforded by most policies, and would 
cause delay and dissatisfaction. 

The insured can reduce his esti- 
mate of the value of his car at renewal 
date, but since insured value is a 
minor factor in fixing the premium, 
his saving is likely to be small (for 
example, if the value is reduced from 
£850 to £700, the year’s premium, if 
subject to the maximum “‘no claims 
discount’’, would fall by only some- 


thing like 14s.). The suggestion that 
the insurance office should attempt to 
have the value revised on each 
renewal would be too difficult ad- 
ministratively and uneconomic. 

The B.I.A. emphasises the part 
played by insurers towards im- 
proving road safety by penalising 
motorists with bad driving records 
and encouraging those who make no 
claims, though no attempt is made to 
answer the very common and under- 
standable criticism that in general the 
driver should be rated rather than the 
car. 

The knock-for-knock agreement 
(under which an office pays for the 
damage to the car it has insured 
regardless of where the blame lies) is 
held to operate not only to the benefit 
of insurance offices by reducing the 
necessity for detailed investigations, 
but to the ultimate advantage of 
policyholders, witnesses, motor re- 
pairers and the public generally. 

The conclusion, however, is a bitter 
pill—“‘if the increasing number and 
cost of accidents continue to out- 
weigh additional premium income 
from the increased number of vehicles, 
some further rise in premium rates 
will be inevitable.” 


Inter-trading by Agreement 
THE TRADE AGREEMENT between the 44 
members of the Black Bolt and Nut 
Association has been before the 
Restrictive Practices Court. 

For the Association, it was con- 
tended that the agreement was 
justified under Section 21 (1) (5) of 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 
1956. The agreement fixed the prices 
at which members sold black bolts 
and nuts to the public. The larger 
manufacturers generally made the 
more standard sizes, while the 
smaller manufacturers made the 
more specialised types, and the 
Association encouraged a policy of 
inter-trading by a system of dis- 
counts under which members were 
able to acquire the products of other 
members at very reasonable prices. 
As a result, although a single order 
from an outside customer might in- 
clude a wide range of bolts, any 
member of the Association could 
supply all the bolts required, thus 
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saving the customer the expense of 
several orders. 

Since the agreement commenced in 
1933, the Association contended, 
there had been generous co-opera- 
tion between members on research 
and exchange of technical know- 
ledge, resulting in an improvement in 
quality of the products supplied; 
plentiful investment in capital assets 
and new plant; decent labour con- 
ditions; and (as shown by a table of 
profits prepared by accountants) 
reasonable prices for the public. The 
fixed prices were based on average 
costs plus reasonable profit margins, 
and prices were increased only to 
cover increased costs. 

Further, it was contended that if 
the agreement were terminated, there 
would be a return to the conditions of 
unmitigated depression from which 
the industry had been rescued by 
the agreement, and the public would 
lose substantial benefits. 

The case continued as we went to 


press. 


Shorter Notes 


Annual Church Service of the Institute 
A special service for members of the 
Institute will be held at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Lothbury, London, E.C.2, at 
1 p.m. on Wednesday, July 6. The 
members of the Council will be present 
and the President hopes that as many 
other members of the Institute as 
possible will attend. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Benevolent 
Fund 


The annual meeting of subscribers to 
the Incorporated Accountants’ Bene- 
volent Fund will be held at 2.30 p.m. on 
Thursday, June 30, in the Oak Hall of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales, Moorgate Place, 
London, E.C.2. Copies of the report and 
accounts for 1959 will be available at 
the meeting, and anyone can obtain a 
copy in advance on request. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of I.M.T.A. 
The Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants has been celebrating 
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the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation. A conference was held at 
the Royal Festival Hall, London, from 
June 13 to 16, attended by some 1,600 
delegates, consisting of members of the 
Institute, together with Lord Mayors, 
Mayors and Chairmen of finance com- 
mittees of most of the important local 
authorities of the country, and repre- 
sentatives of public boards. With dele- 
gates’ wives over 2,500 people were in 
London for the occasion; some 900 local 
and public authorities were represented. 
The conference was addressed by Lord 
Morrison of Lambeth; by Sir Edmund 
Compton, Comptroller and Auditor 
General; and by Mr. Heathcoat Amory, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A seventy- 
fifth anniversary banquet was held in 
Guildhall. The proceedings were under 
the chairmanship of Mr. G. B. Essle- 
mont, C.B.E., J.P., City Chamberlain of 
Glasgow, President for 1959/60, and at 
the conclusion of the conference Mr. 
A. L. A. West, 0.B.£., Treasurer of the 
North West Metropolitan Regional 
Hospital Board, was invested as Presi- 
dent for 1960/61. 


New President of I.C.W.A. 

Mr. William Symington Risk, B.com., 
C.A., F.C.W.A., has been elected President 
of the Institute of Cost and Works Ac- 
countants. Mr. Risk is a Scotsman now 
resident in London. He is well known in 
the baking industry. He is a former rugby 
footballer who, after being captain of 
Glasgow Academicals, later played for 
the Barbarians. Two Vice-Presidents 
have also been elected. They are Mr. 
F. M. W. Hird, F.c.A., F.C.w.A., of 
Halifax, who was re-elected for a second 
year, and Mr. W. Bishop, C.A., F.C.W.A., 
of Edinburgh. 


New Fellows of the British Institute of 
Management 

Four chartered accountants have been 
offered and have accepted Fellowship of 
the British Institute of Management. 
They are Sir John Keay, F.c.a. (chair- 
man and managing director, English 
Clays Lovering Pochin & Co. Ltd.), 
Mr. R. S. Cranston, B.A., F.C.A., M.B.I.M. 
(managing director, Adrema Ltd.), Mr. 
G. Ireland, F.c.a. (managing director, 
Harris & Sheldon (Holdings) Ltd.) and 
Mr. H. C. Ryan, F.C.A., A.M.B.IL.M. 
(managing director, Aveling-Barford 
Ltd.). 


Second South African Accountants’ 
Congress 

A second congress of chartered accoun- 
tants of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia was held at Durban Univer- 
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sity on June 13 to 17 inclusive. Papers 
given were “Modern Trends in Training 
for the Accountancy Profession” by 
Professor K. F. Byrd, M.A., B.SC.ECON., 
F.C.A., C.A(S.A.), C.A.(CANADA), of 
Montreal, Canada; “Accounting for the 
Timely Production of Results’”’ by Mr. 
Harry Williams, c.P.a., of New York; 
and “Auditing Principles and Standards” 
by Mr. W. B. Danks, C.A., c.A.(S.A.), of 
Johannesburg. There was also a review 
of the accountancy profession by a 
businessman, a banker and a lawyer and 
a “questions and answers’’ forum run 
by a panel drawn from the profession. 


Charges for Water 

A sub-committee has been set up by the 
Central Advisory Water Committee “‘to 
review the possible methods of deter- 
mining water charges, with particular 
reference to the importance of en- 
couraging economical use of water; to 
consider whether maximum charges 
should be prescribed by enactment or 
whether there are more appropriate 
means of securing the interests of con- 
sumers ; and to make recommendations.” 
The chairman is Sir Keith Joseph, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government, and 
among the members is Mr. J. Cockran, 
F.C.A. 


Fillip for Trustee Banks 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory took advantage 
of the 150th anniversary dinner of the 
Trustee Savings Banks Association to 
announce two welcome changes in the 
regulations governing the banks. The 
first is mainly of interest to investors in 
that it has been decided that, as from 
August 1, the limit on any deposit in the 
special investment department of the 
banks will be £3,000, as compared with 
the present figure of £2,000. This increase 
restores the balance between the maxima 
for ordinary and special deposits, the 
former having been raised from £3,000 
to £5,000 earlier this year. The second 
change is of substantial value to the 
whole movement in that the Treasury 
has agreed in principle that the rate of 
interest payable to the Trustee Savings 
Banks shall be increased from the 
present figure of 3 per cent. Under 
present regulations the maximum per- 
mitted rate is 34 per cent. No indication 
was given of what increase the Chan- 
cellor has in mind or when it will become 
effective but it is designed to help in the 
modernisation of existing premises and 
the opening of new ones, which can only 
serve to swell the contribution of the 
movement to the provision of finance for 
government. 
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EDITORIAL 
Company Law Amendment 


law is, together with the developments that have 

taken place in the corporate sector of the economy, a 
compelling reason for the setting up of the Jenkins 
Committee, on whose work will be based the projected 
Bill to amend the Companies Act of 1948. As the Council 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales says in the preamble to the memorandum it has 
just forwarded to the Committee: 

The Council has decided to comment on most of the twenty- 
eight heads listed by the Committee in its questionnaire but it 
would be incorrect to assume from the length of the Council’s 
memorandum that the Companies Act, 1948, has proved 
substantially inadequate. The Act brought into operation many 
major reforms and it has worked well in practice. Most of the 
shortcomings to which attention is drawn in this memorandum 
relate either to relatively minor matters or to matters such as 
takeover bids which have assumed prominence since the 1948 
Act was drawn up. 

The major submissions fall under four heads. Outside 
these sections may be noted the submissions that the 
main fields of activity should be given in the directors’ 
report; that the limit (of 20) laid down for the number 
of members in a partnership should be removed; 
that Section 210 of the Act, on the remedy for an 
oppressed minority, should be tightened up; that there 
should later on be an examination of the required 
contents of the annual return and of other returns; that 
the accounts should be made up to a date not earlier 
than six months (instead of nine months as now) before 
the date of the meeting; that in a voluntary winding-up 
audited accounts should be submitted to the members. 
Many other of the detailed submissions are, however, 
equally worthy of being specially mentioned. A more 
radical suggestion is that all companies other than 
exempt private companies should in future be public 
companies: all private companies would then be what are 
now called exempt private companies and that descrip- 
tion would disappear. Every such private company 
should be obliged to file its annual accounts, unless the 
directors show both that they are complying with the 
Act in the matter of annual accounts and their audit, 
and that they have no reason to believe that the company 
is insolvent. 

Under the important head of accounts, the Council 
finds that the Act of 1948 has worked “‘remarkably well.” 
There is divergence of opinion on whether transactions 
of earlier years, ascertained within the year, should or 
should not be brought into account in the profit or loss of 
the year. The prime requirement, however, is for con- 
sistency of treatment and for it to be made clear if any 
change, having a material effect, is made in the accounting 
principles applied. The description “profit” or “loss” 
should not be used for an amount before all trading 
expenses—such as depreciation, directors’ emoluments 
and auditors’ remuneration—have been charged. While 


Ti need for improvements of detail in the company 


admitting that a business, particularly if small or medium- 
sized, might possibly be endangered by disclosing its 
turnover and that to define turnover is often difficult— 
reasons for suggested provisos to be appended to the 
general requirement—the Council submits that companies 
should otherwise be required to state their turnover. 

Under the heading of audit the main proposal of the 
Council concerns the duties and responsibilities of 
auditors; it is accomplished succinctly by a complete 
recasting of the Ninth Schedule. The Council says: 

The essential duty resting upon auditors is to report whether 
in their opinion the accounts present a true and fair view. To 
arrive at an opinion they apply their professional skill and 
judgment in examining the accounts and the underlying records. 
Having done so they ought not to be required to do more than 
report their opinion, with such reservations as may be neces- 
sary. The Ninth Schedule however requires that their report 
shall contain statements on all the matters set out in the 
schedule, whereas on most of those matters it is unnecessary to 
comment unless the auditors are dissatisfied. The schedule 
should therefore be revised to enable the auditors to report 
their opinion without specifying matters of detail on which 
they have satisfied themselves in reaching that opinion. This 
would greatly shorten the auditors’ report in normal cases and 
would result in any reservations being more readily apparent 
to the shareholders. 

It is perhaps a good augury that the Building Societies 
Bill has been amended, after reference to the Council, to 
favour the shorter form of audit report (see page 316 of 
this issue). 

On takeover bids, the Council admits the value of a 
general code of conduct but considers that legislation 
is demanded—the alternative would be unduly restric- 
tive of freedom of enterprise, since it would imply 
channelling bids through authorised organisations. The 
conditions of a valid bid, either for the whole of a class of 
shares or for part of them, and the duties of directors 
receiving the bid are defined and penalties for non-com- 
pliance are suggested. These submissions set out the 
requirements about information, notice and so on which 
are needed to enable the recipients “to obtain a balanced 
view of the merits of the bid and that the purchase price 
will be paid.” In the matter of unit trusts the accountancy 
profession is more directly concerned in that the safe 
custody of the investments held must be ensured and the 
unit holder must be adequately informed on whether the 
management of the trust has been in his interest. The 
Council puts forward improvements in the substance of 
the present requirements of the Prevention of Fraud 
(Investments) Act and of the Board of Trade—on invita- 
tions to invest, the keeping of proper accounts, their 
circulation to actual and prospective unit holders, audit 
and other points similar to those coming under company 
law. But in addition to their substance the form of the 
provisions needs improvement “to ensure that they 
are readily available in consolidated form,” and a special 
Act covering trusts acts is proposed. 
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A paper given at a Management Accounting Conference at 
Chester, organised by the Liverpool Society of Chartered 
Accountants and the Merseyside Productivity Association. 


What Management Requires 


from the Accountant 
—Facts, Fancies and Fireworks 


By C. E. Sutton, F.C.A., F.C.W.A. 


MANY YEARS AGO, I attended a lecture with the same title 
as my paper, or a closely similar title, given by a director 
of a large company; it provoked much heated argument 
and the fairly obvious retort that if the accountant could 
meet all the requirements stated, he would be managing 
the business. In those days that was a very daring thought, 
but in the revolution that has occurred over the last twenty 
years it is now a commonplace for the Boards of large 
companies to include at least one accountant and the 
expression “management accountant” has evolved to 
describe the place that has been earned by many members 
of the accountancy profession in the general management 
team. 

Although there is always a place in big business for 
inspired leadership, behind that leadership there is the 
absolute necessity for a solid core of men with some form 
of specialised knowledge, a fund of commonsense and a 
background of sound experience who will form a manage- 
ment team to run the business. When an industrial or 
commercial organisation employs a senior accountant, it 
is taken for granted that he possesses these attributes and 
is therefore qualified to take his place in that management 
team, otherwise he does not start. 

The first qualification is therefore that he shall possess 
technical expertise. It goes without saying that he must be 
technically competent in accounting fields, and his duties 
may be divided into three main functions: 

(a) The organisation and control of all necessary re- 
cording, the marshalling and shifting of information from 
records, and the drawing of conclusions. 

(b) The presentation to management of information, 
advice and forecasts based thereon. 

(c) The taking of executive action in his own particular 
field to carry out management decisions. 


Organisation 


While accounting is more apparent as a service to manage- 
ment in the last two functions, the first is essential and it 
is important that the accountant should have a thorough 
training in office organisation and methods. There is no 
point in going into detail on this subject as the necessary 
organisation must differ from one business to another, 
but there are a number of principles which might be laid 
down: 

1. The fundamental obligation of the accountant is 
stewardship, particularly in regard to cash, stocks, debtors 
and creditors, and whatever else the accounting system 
does stewardship must have priority. 

2. Organisation of the accounting records must be such 
that the management accountant himself is freed from 
detail but yet must be satisfied that the detail is correct. 
This objective is usually achieved by division of work 
under sectional heads with adequate programmes and 
time-tables. 

3. The cost of the accounting service must be kept as 
low as possible, provided always that the fundamental 
obligation of stewardship is adequately fulfilled. Any 
increase in the cost of accounting for other purposes 
must be justified by the value of the additional services to 
management. 

4. Duplication of work must be avoided. This is parti- 
cularly important in modern industry where management 
operates functionally and production, commercial, per- 
sonnel, buying and other departments all need certain 
basic records and statistics. 

5. The basic records, such as those of purchases, pro- 
duction and sales, are capable of analysis in many ways 
and they should be assembled or coded in such a way as 
to enable maximum statistical use to be made of them. On 
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the other hand, statistics should rarely be produced on 
the grounds that they are “‘nice to have”’; a definite pur- 
pose should always be foreseen and statistics should be 
constantly under review to see if they are still required. 

6. There is an obligation to see that accounting staffs 
are adequately paid, have reasonable conditions of em- 
ployment and that their work is both interesting and 
rewarding. 

Top management takes it for granted that all these 
principles I have enumerated shall have been applied to 
its own particular business, and does not expect to be 
worried with too much detail as to how these results are 
achieved. What immediately strikes the young accountant 
in industry is that he is expected to have all these things 
under control and still have a clear desk and a clear mind 
to be at his directors’ disposal whenever required. The 
secret is undoubtedly in organisation. If he doesn’t achieve 
what is expected of him and have the time to give to his 
directors that they ask, then his status immediately be- 
comes that of a glorified book-keeper or at best a back- 
room boy or a type of boffin, good humouredly regarded 
as a necessary evil but completely remote from immediate 
problems and the facts of life. 

I mentioned as one of these principles the fundamental 
obligation of stewardship, and it is a tribute to our pro- 
fession that the accountant in industry is automatically 
expected to be a man of the highest integrity and whose 
stewardship is of the highest order. 


The Businessman’s Approach 

To grow any further in stature in the business, the accoun- 
tant must realise that he is a businessman first and an 
accountant second. He must first learn to identify himself 
with the objects of the particular business, which almost 
invariably can be summed up as providing a service and 
making a profit in so doing. Some people will say quite 
bluntly that the object is to sell the greatest quantity of 
goods at the highest profit, but unless that statement is 
meant to be taken over a long period its application in 
the short term might easily cause the business to founder. 

If our object is to make and sell goods, we have not 
finished at the stage of selling. There are few businesses 
which will prosper unless they ensure that the goods they 
have sold have fulfilled a need and given satisfaction to 
the purchaser. The manufacturer must realise that he is 
part of a chain which starts with the providers of his raw 
materials and finishes with the ultimate consumer of his 
products or the goods which are made from his products. 
That may be a simple enough statement, but if you think 
of it in terms of say a manufacturer of machinery for 
making cardboard cartons, it immediately conjures up a 
vision extending from pine forests in Scandinavia to 
cardboard cartons disappearing from the kitchen into the 
dustbin, and it is vital to such a manufacturer to have 
that conception of the length of the chain and his own 
part in it. 

Having thus identified himself with the objects of the 
business, the would-be management accountant must try 
to see that his own efforts are directed to the achievement 
of those objects. He must familiarise himself with the 
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processes of manufacture, the functions of his colleagues, 
and not allow himself to be intimidated by any air of 
mystery which in the past he might have attributed to 
scientists, engineers and craftsmen of all kinds. There is 
no mystery about the accountant’s work, as his colleagues 
will not hesitate to let him know. It is essentially a matter 
of addition and subtraction, and the accountant’s con- 
tribution in all its ramifications has been built up from 
those beginnings. In the same way an engineer’s job is 
basically one of boring holes in or cutting slices out of 
pieces of metal, and tremendous technical achievements 
in engineering fundamentally go back to such simplicities. 
Thus the accountant must expect his colleagues to be 
able to discuss and criticise his own job, and he ought to 
understand theirs to offer the same helpful service. 

Management achieves its objects by (a) planning and 
(b) execution, and at both of these stages the accountant 
has a part to play. 

If the world is not yet ready to accept the statement 
that the object of accounts is to prove the accuracy of the 
forecasts, it is already accepted that one of the prime uses 
of accounts (other than that of stewardship already men- 
tioned) is to measure management’s success in meeting 
its plans. Measurement is in figures and to be of any use 
plans must be in figures also, and the possibility of work 
for the accountant is obvious. 


Planning 

Most planning is done by budgeting, and while no one 
would suggest that budgeting is the sole prerogative of 
the accountant, he is the man best able to collect the 
budgets of others, collate them and to make assessments 
of the results of various courses of action. While he will 
not normally be expected to budget for sales, he can 
examine and criticise such a budget and compare it with 
available capacity, and he is certainly the man who 
should be best able to prepare budgets of expenditure. 

Budgeting expenditure is something that anyone can 
do, but the accountant is best able to consult with his 
technical colleagues, to compare past performances and 
future hopes and to arrive at soundly based estimates of 
what costs of processes and products ought to be under 
various defined conditions. 

In my own experience of budgeting, I can confidently 
say that the exercise of budgeting what expenditure ought 
to be and forecasting what it is likely to be has given rise 
to more cost savings than the direct examination of 
expenditure after it has happened. 

The preparation of budgets involves first of all a study 
of the behaviour of different items of expenditure in 
relation to output. The conception of expenditure falling 
into three categories of fixed, semi-fixed and variable is 
well understood and is helpful provided it is not taken 
too literally. Fixed expenses have a tendency to be fixed 
when output is falling but variable when output rises, so 
that a fall in output after a rise does not necessarily lead 
to the same position as before. 

This study can be one of the most important contribu- 
tions to cost reduction which the accountant can make. 
It involves classifying expenditure into groups according 
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to where the responsibility lies and discussing with those 
responsible the necessary expenditure at different levels 
of activity. This is not by any means a “once for all” job; 
jt is one which must be always under review. If the 
accountant does his job properly his contacts with all 
grades of supervision from foremen upwards will often 
result in a new determination to work together without 
resentment or suspicion. 

From such a study and such consultations can be built 
up a flexible budget which is the foundation for costing, 
forecasting and estimating. 


Forecasting 

I will not dwell on the problems or techniques of profit 
forecasting but I would submit that management today 
exists on forecasts of one kind or another from cost esti- 
mates for selling price purposes to forecasts of the cash 
position in two years’ time. 

Forecasts of the effect on profit of changes in sales 
must fall to the accountant, and at any time in any finan- 
cial year management should be in possession of state- 
ments of account for the number of months that have 
passed and forecasts for the remaining part of the year 
giving constantly revised estimates of the final figures. 

Forecasts are constantly needed for buying materials 
and services, for labour requirements and for capital 
expenditure. While the basic data will probably originate 
from other functional heads, each forecast will have its 
separate impact on the cash position and financial fore- 
cast of the company, and the manager will therefore 
normally have the departmental forecasts examined and 
co-ordinated by the accountant before action is taken. 


Costing and Price Fixing 

The making of profit is simply a matter of ensuring that 
income exceeds expenditure and management accounting 
is as much concerned with the one as the other. Selling 
prices in theory at any rate are controlled by the demand 
for the product, but good management demands that 
selling prices shall not be fixed except with the full know- 
ledge of what the product will cost— 

(a) under normal or standard conditions; 

(6) under various prescribed conditions that are likely 

to arise. 

This information can be provided by the accountant 
from a standard cost (which is prepared with the help of 
technicians) and a forecast of variances, but however it 
is done management has the right to expect that the figures 
shown as profit on the final estimate or quotation form 
shall be reflected in the profit and loss account for the 
period. 

Information on costs of products is often called for. It 
is surprising how many different people will ask for the 
cost of a particular product, expecting to be given a figure 
which they can use without having stated the reason for 
the request. Faced with such a query the accountant 
could give many possible answers, such as the last actual 
cost, the present standard cost, the present standard cost 
adjusted by current variances, the expected future cost 
and so on. Obviously there are possibilities of consider- 


able danger from the distribution of cost figures and the 
rule should be made that— 

(a) cost figures should be given only when the purpose 

of the enquiry has been stated; 

(b) they should only be given to authorised persons 

who can be trusted to use them intelligently. 

The accountant must thoroughly understand the prin- 
ciples of marginal cost and be able to guide management 
in its use. For example, the problem quite often arises 
whether to manufacture a particular line of components 
or to buy them. No simple comparison with the last actual 
cost will give the answer. Much depends on the possible 
loss of overhead recovery, on the profitability of the use 
of the released capacity, and the capital cost of expansion 
if necessary. The management accountant must be fami- 
liar with the study of these problems and be able to write 
brief but enlightening reports to management on them. 

When order books begin to shorten, management is 
often urged to accept business at less than normal profits 
or even at prices which will not recover all overheads. 
There is sometimes justification for such a practice, but 
uncontrolled it can lead to disaster and the accountant 
must understand what is happening and keep such mar- 
ginal trade in check. 


Information 

The executive function of management is the fulfilment of 
the plan, and it is the accountant’s responsibility to see 
that management is continually informed of its success or 
failure. There are so many factors involved that can affect 
the successful carrying out of the plan that figures or 
statistics for all of them would be beyond the compre- 
hension of any but an intellectual giant. The only possible 
solution is to institute the principle of control by excep- 
tion and to see that management is informed of all im- 
portant departures from its plans (measured by budget) 
in time for remedial action to be taken. 

He must not stop there. All accountants in their time 
will suffer frustration at having perfectly good reports and 
advice apparently ignored. If there is a point to be made it 
should be made repeatedly, if necessary wrapped up 
differently to make it more palatable or unpalatable ac- 
cording to one’s assessment of the reactions of manage- 
ment. No two people are alike, and it is almost impossible 
to generalise about managements. They may all require to 
be handled differently. 


Action 

Having given this information and pressed it home, the 
good accountant will suggest ways and means of doing 
something about it. The presentation of figures is com- 
pletely wasted if action of one kind or another does not 
follow, and it is in the field of cost reduction that the 
accountant must be expected to press and take or at least 
stimulate executive action. 

Good management must put emphasis all the time on 
cost reduction. Even if there is a steady demand for its 
product at a comfortable price, it is the duty of manage- 
ment to see that waste in all its forms is avoided and the 
search for cost reduction must be unceasing, always 
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having regard to proper treatment of suppliers, employees 
and customers. Over the years we have met with some 
success in measuring productivity of labour and efficiency 
of process, but far less has been achieved in measuring 
productivity of services and much requires to be done. If 
he is to pursue economy and efficiency throughout the 
factory (and some large concerns employ accountants in 
production departments with no other object) he must 
first see that his own house is in order, for precepts with- 
out practice will never succeed. 

There are many other things which management ex- 
pects of the accountant which nowadays one takes for 
granted. Some years ago we had to press to get over our 
views about replacement costs, a vital consideration in 
times of rapid inflation. On the whole one can say that 
managements are nowadays fully aware of this problem 
and the alternative ways of dealing with it—a matter upon 
which the accountant must be able to advise. 

Success in business is not only a matter of making 
profits but of keeping in funds, and the accountant is 
expected to advise on the best ways of providing funds 
and their disposition. 

A lot of thought is being given today to the lessons to 
be learned from inter-firm comparisons, particularly 
where trade associations produce accounts on very similar 
lines, and the accountant can do industry a big service by 
thinking out ways and means of making such comparisons 
more valid and workable than perhaps they are at present. 

He should have at least the elements of statistical 
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methods, for such methods are becoming more and more 
used as a measurement of quality. 

He should have a knowledge of work study, of O. & M. 
techniques and what is called “operational research”’. 


Conclusion 

To be able to cope with all these problems requires a con- 
siderable amount of experience, and new recruits to in- 
dustry from the professional offices have a lot to learn. In 
any large concern the task of educating the accounting 
staff to fill more responsible positions must not be over- 
looked. While this is an age of specialists and we have 
accountants who are experts on costing, on taxation, on 
computers and so on, top managements cannot work with 
too many specialists heading in to them. This means that 
the management accountant must be a jack of all trades 
in the accountancy sense, and in the larger companies and 
corporations he will have a team of specialists; his job 
will be to co-ordinate their abilities into a comprehensive 
whole. 

This then is my picture of what management expects, 
briefly and probably inadequately presented. If it is pos- 
sible to sum up in a few words, I would say management 
expects information, advice and action, or—if you can 
bear some alliteration—facts, fancies and fireworks. 


In his paper Mr. Sutton has drawn upon his booklet The Elements 
of Management Accounting, published by the Incorporated Accoun- 
tants’ Research Committee in 1954. 


The published material on accounting for stockbrokers is scanty 
and what exists is mostly dated. This article examines the 
basic records, explains the bookkeeping and concludes with 
some comments about reforms. 


The Accounts and Records of a Stockbroker 


By A. d’Agapeyeff, A.C.A. 


THE ACCOUNTS AND records of stockbrokers have, like 
many other matters on the stock exchanges, developed 
over a long period of time. They have been but little 
influenced by accountants or, indeed, by members of any 
other profession. One consequence is that there is in use 
a wide variety of terms and methods, making a general 
understanding of the subject difficult. 

The trading of a stockbroker is unlike that of most 
businesses in that he deals with a number of people in a 
single transaction. For example, a bargain may affect 


accounts concerning the broker himself, his client, the 
jobber and another broker. This multiplicity of parties 
to the deals, together with the variety and sub-divisions of 
the records that have to be kept, means that there is a 
complex array of books and documents. 

In this article I shall go through the basic records, and 
then look briefly at the more general aspects of accounting 
for a stockbroker, including the future prospects. 

The examples given of the bookkeeping entries will 
refer throughout to one type of bargain—namely, a 
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purchase of registered stock on the London Stock 
Exchange. (It will be remembered that the stock exchange 
year is divided into account periods of two or three 
weeks in length. Cash bargains, which are chiefly those in 
government stock, must be settled—that is, paid for— 
immediately. The other types of bargains, known as 
registered bargains, are for settlement at the end of the 
account period.) 


The Basic Records 

The starting point of nearly all the accounting processes 
is the dealer’s note or jobbing book, showing the details 
of the bargain made with a jobber on behalf of a client, 
either by telephone or on the floor of the exchange. The 
dealer’s note is seldom treated with the importance that 
it merits and tends to arrive at the office both late and 
illegible. 

A frenzy of paper work then begins in a chain of events 
which has two main features—a rigid timetable and a 
constant repetition of the same basic information. It is 
worth noting that these features, though inevitable, are 
two of the most potent dangers to efficient work in an 
office. 

The sequence is now as follows: 

Preparation of contract note 
client’s ledger 
jobber’s ledger 
ticket or names record 
dividend records 
contango journal—if applicable 
further records 


Posting to 


1. Preparation of the Contract Note 
Before the contract note can be typed the consideration, 
commission, transfer fee, stamps and total of the bargain 
must be calculated. The present rules on the amount of 
the commission are particularly complex, and consider- 
able experience is required by the person doing the cal- 
culations. 

An example of the entries on a contract note is shown 
below. 

The first level of the double entry for a registered 
purchase is: 

Debit the client with the total 

Credit the jobber with the consideration 
Credit the appropriate nominal ledger accounts 
with stamps, fee and commission. 


2. Typing the Contract Note 

The reader may be surprised to find the typing of the 
contract note worthy of comment. Yet the operation is 
important, because of the number of subsequent records 
that contain the same basic information. Many of these 
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records can be produced as a direct copy of the contract 
note, if sufficient care is taken in planning their layout. 

The process is seldom carried to the logical conclusion, 
but several copies are normally made to provide: 

(i) The extra copies required by the banks on bargains 
done for their clients; 
(ii) Partners’ copies for reference, and posting copies for 
the clients’ and jobber’s ledgers; 
(iii) The checking copy used for calling over the bargain 
with the jobber’s clerk in the checking room of the exchange; 
(iv) The journal or bargain book which constitutes the 
day-book or continuous record of bargains. Although it may 
be used as a posting or checking medium for the clients’ and 
jobber’s ledgers, the primary function of the journal is to 
accumulate the totals for the control accounts and for the 
postings of commission, fees and stamps to the nominal ledger. 
3. Client’s Ledger 
The client’s ledger is a personal ledger which is posted 
mainly from the copy contract notes or journals and the 
cash books. The use of control accounts is advisable 
since the task of balancing is not entirely straightforward. 
The difficulties include the facts that (a) different types of 
bargain are for settlement at different dates, and (6) 
clients will in effect begin to deal for the new account 
period before the end of the old one. 

In addition, the nature of the clients varies enormously 
and they may have given a variety of different instruc- 
tions on how they will receive statements and settle 
bargains. A typical nuisance of some importance can be 
clients who will settle only a complete purchase bargain. 
Deliveries of stock against the purchase may arrive from 
the market in driblets, necessitating the keeping of some 
kind of subsidiary record for those particular clients, 
showing the build up of deliveries on their purchases. 


4. Jobber’s Ledger 

This ledger contains the personal accounts with the 
jobbers. The form of the ledger is rather different from 
that in normal business practice in that it is generally 
arranged with many columns or sheets per account. The 
columns are used to show separately under each jobber 
the bargains done in each type of stock: the method, 
although not essential, does facilitate the marking off of 
tickets delivered to the market, the calling over of the 
account with the jobber and the postings to the clearing 
house accounts. 

Perhaps the phrase “clearing house accounts” requires 
amplification. A number of the busy stocks are cleared 
centrally at a make-up price with the Settlement Depart- 
ment (or clearing house) of the London Stock Exchange. 
These stocks are known as clearing stocks and it is a 
common practice to post the balance of each stock for 
each jobber at the make-up price to a clearing house 
account. Only the difference between the original and 
make-up price is thus left on the jobber’s ledger, and the 
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remainder of the clearing house account is posted from 
the relevant names records (see below). 


5. Tickets or Names Records 

For this series of records there is probably no precise 
equivalent outside the exchange. During an account the 
same piece of stock may change hands many times, and in 
order to avoid each intermediary having to make out a 
transfer, a system of tickets is used to link the ultimate 
buyer with the ultimate seller. 

In addition, under the present law, the name of the 
buyer and the buying price must be on the transfer deed 
before the seller signs it—a requirement which causes a 
great deal of work throughout the exchange. The ticket 
is therefore the document which allows the passing of the 
name and price of the buyer to the seller. 

The ticket will contain much of the same information as 
the contract note, and for a purchase of registered stock 
might be made out in three copies: 

(a) The actual purchase name ticket which is passed to the 
market. This copy will ultimately arrive at the office of the 
selling broker, who will use the details on the ticket to prepare 
the transfer deed; 

(6) The registration slip, which recoids the subsequent 
movement of the ticket and transfer deed until the stock is 
finally registered in the name of the client; 

(c) The purchase ticket account, which forms part of the 
double entry and may be considered as a kind of personal 
account with the selling broker. In any event the cash paid to 
him against the delivery of the transfer deed will be posted 
here. The account can also be used as a journal to record the 
deliveries of stock and the creation of “‘splits’’ charges. These 
last are related and arise because although a broker will make a 
specific purchase (say 100,000 shares in XYZ), he will often 
receive several transfers from selling brokers making up the 
amount, because there may not have been a seller of exactly 
the right quantity, and the jobber has had to match a number of 
sales against the purchase in order to meet his commitment. 

The bookkeeping is as follows: 

(1) On making out the purchase ticket— 
Debit jobber’s ledger 

Credit purchase ticket account 

with the total amount of the bargain. 
(2) On delivery of stock— 
Debit purchase ticket account 

Credit cash paid 
with the amount paid against delivery. 

(3) If the jobber has “split” the ticket— 
Debit the jobber’s ledger 

Credit purchase ticket account 
with the splits charges. 

The other kinds of ticket records are those for sales 
and for cash purchase bargains, and follow similar prin- 
ciples. It will be noted that the sales names tickets which 
arrive in one office were originally made out as purchase 
names tickets in another. 


6. Dividend Records 

These records may amount to a complete set of books 
including a journal and a separate client’s ledger. Their 
purpose is to keep track of the entitlement to dividends 
during the course of a transaction and the delays in the 
delivery of stock. In a large firm this can be a rather 


involved process, but a separate client’s ledger is not to be 
recommended. 

If a dividend becomes due on a purchase, a note will 
normally be made on the purchase ticket account. The 
cash paid against the delivery of the stocks will then be 
less the dividend which the seller receives. 

The bookkeeping is therefore: 

Debit purchase ticket account 

Credit client’s ledger 
with the net dividend. 


7. Contango Journal 

Not all firms are willing to accept contango business in 
the absence of special reasons, since it is a form of 
gambling, rather than investing. A contango means a 
bargain that is carried over by the jobber from one 
account to the next (that is, is not paid for) for a special 
consideration, expressed as a rate. 

The journal records the details of the bargain, the gross 
rate charged by the jobber and the net rate, which is the 
gross rate increased by the broker’s charge to the client. 

The bookkeeping is therefore: 

(1) In the old account— 
Debit jobber’s old account 
Credit client old account 
with the amount of the bargain carried over. 
(2) In the new account— 
Debit client new account (“‘net”” amount) 
Credit jobber’s new account (“gross”” amount) 
Credit contango interest received account 
(broker’s charge). 

The second entry reverses the first, but includes the 
contango charges made by both the jobber and the 
broker. 


8. The Remaining Basic Records 

There are a number of other records that may be kept, 
depending on the size of the firm and the nature of its 
business. They are often kept in “rough” books and apart 
from the journals and cash books may not form part of 
the double entry. 

They include: 

(i) List Books (sometimes duplicated in different 
departments), showing details of bargains under stocks; 

(ii) Investment records, which may show both stocks 
held under clients and client’s holdings under stocks; 

(iii) Claim and delivery books recording deliveries of 
transfers and claims for cash; 

(iv) Bond or bearer records. If much business is done 
in this type of stock a separate set of books is almost 
inevitable. They follow the same principles as those out- 
lined above, but, since the securities are freely transfer- 
able subject to the Exchange Control Act, special care is 
needed in recording and authorising the movement of the 
documents themselves; 

(v) Transfer journals and cash books. These are not in 
any way unusual. Yet it is surprising how many broker’s 
offices, where numerous cheques are drawn each day, still 
copy out the same information three times—on the 
cheque, on the stub and in the cash book. There is also a 
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M.C. Students have gained more than 
1,300 SUCCESSES and more than 300 
HONOURS DEGREES in the last 12 
years. 


LL.B. (Lond.) Degree 
M.C. Students have gained more than 
1,750 SUCCESSES and 155 HONOURS 
OEGREES in the last 12 years. 


including 


06 FIRST PLACES 
38 SECOND PLACES 


66 Third and Fourth Places 
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30 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. (Telephone: City 6874). 
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THE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
ESTABLISHED 1849 
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common lack of automatic checks on cash postings, 
tending to make the task of balancing unnecessarily 
difficult ; 

(vi) Finally there are numerous special purpose records 
used by individual firms to meet their own needs. 


Cash and Expense Accounts 

The expense or nominal accounts follow the usual 
pattern except that the only person who will probably 
look at them at all closely is the Inspector of Taxes. 

The total cash accounts are treated more seriously. In a 
busy broker’s office the writing and signing of cheques is a 
lengthy chore, and in practice many clerks may have 
access to the signed cheques. Security of cash is therefore 
important, although one seldom hears of a Stock 
Exchange clerk absconding. 

In addition it is all too easy for a broker to be tem- 
porarily out of cash. He must pay the market on the nail, 
but clients can be slow payers and even normal payment 
can be held up merely through delays in the transmission 
of the relevant documents. During the rush of business 
last autumn one heard repeatedly of brokers being “‘in 
the bank,” and shortage of finance can become a matter 
of real concern. 

Total accounts themselves, of course, solve nothing. 
Nevertheless, with care and good accounting generally, 
the reasons for being out of cash should be highlighted so 
that attention can be paid to them. 


Annual Accounts 

The annual accounts of many stockbrokers do little 
more than show broadly the current state of affairs, last 
year’s profit and its distribution. It is true that some 
accountants do show for the partners further information 
through statistics and the analysis of suitable items of 
expenditure and income. However, little is done in the 
way of management accounting: it would seem that it is 
long overdue and in the future may well become a very 
real need. 

There is a growing pressure for more people to have a 
stake in public companies. A greater volume of business 
in small amounts should result. At the present time busi- 
ness of this kind is not popular as much of it is done at a 
loss or at least a lower rate of profit. Furthermore, much 
of the business now comes from the banks, which receive 
a share of the brokers’ commission. Also, there is a dis- 
proportionate amount of paper work involved, partly 
through the office methods employed but mainly because 
of the current state of the law. 

But at what amount does a bargain become a loss? 
What improvements in the office can be made and what 
effect would they have on costs? At what level would the 
volume of business justify a lower rate of unit profit? 

The answers to these questions are not easy, but in 
many broker’s offices it would be quite impossible to 
attempt to give them. A full system of costing may seem 
ambitious, but at the very least a proper analysis of 
expenses and the separation of direct and indirect costs 
should be most fruitful to the partners. 
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The absence of a uniform influence on the development 
of a broker’s records has already been mentioned. There 
has also been a lack of communication of new ideas, so 
that there remains little general agreement on what form 
records should take and how they are best prepared. It 
would seem that anything that tended towards the estab- 
lishment of standard practices would be of benefit to all— 
as it always has been in the realm of office mechanisation. 
But today the need is greater, as the trend increases to- 
ward more complex equipment requiring greater skill in 
planning and operation. The exchange is a special busi- 
ness and one cannot assume that ideas or machines 
successful elsewhere will necessarily be suited to it. 

However, the growing possibility of some form of 
central accounting means that firms can no longer con- 
sider their problems in isolation. 


Future Prospects 

The most important future prospect for accounting on 
the London Stock Exchange is that the Council will move 
gradually toward the centralisation of office tasks. The 
first step in this direction has already been taken, insofar 
as punched cards are shortly to be installed in the 
Settlement Department. 

That further steps are possible is shown by a recent 
circular of the Council in which, in answer to a given 
question, it was stated “As regards the working of 
member’s offices, it is possible that virtually all account- 
ing routines will be carried out centrally.’’ Now here is a 
most challenging prospect, but the development would 
appear to be perfectly feasible. It will, however, require 
careful study to satisfy all the different needs of members, 
both large and small. 

Clearly, if centralised accounting does come the effect 
not only on the accounting, but also on the audit, of 
stockbrokers will be very great. 


Audit 

Although the balance sheets of members must be 
prepared by a qualified accountant (a member of one of 
the major professional bodies) the rules of the London 
Stock Exchange do not require the accounts to be 
audited. There was a movement some time ago to make 
an audit obligatory, but it was not successful. Neverthe- 
less, there are a growing number of firms which do have 
some audit work done. 

Despite certain statements in the popular Press, the 
writer does not believe that any case can be made out for 
compulsory audits in the “public interest.”” Nevertheless, 
suitably planned audits could well be of benefit to mem- 
bers, particularly if at the same time they provided some 
sort of monitor that the best forms and methods of 
accounting were being used. 

The audits are not simple and there remains little 
recognised authority or practice on the subject—an 
omission that the profession should perhaps rectify if it 
wishes to extend its influence in this field. 
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A review of the 47th National Business 


The Mechanised Office 


THERE IS NO field of commerce in 
which expansion and improvement 
since the war has been greater than 
in office mechanisation. 

The 47th National Business Effi- 
ciency Exhibition held in Birming- 
ham brought together the exhibits of 
over 100 manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. Every type of office equipment 
of interest to the employer and to the 
clerical worker was on show, ranging 
from the simple hand stapler to 
the complex automatic addressing 
machine and from the manual copy 
book-keeping system to the electronic 
computer with its apparently limitless 
capability. 

These exhibitions, apart from pre- 


senting new ideas, give the oppor- | 


tunity of comparing the products of 
different manufacturers collected 
under one roof. No matter where one’s 
main interest lay, there was a fas- 
cinating array of aids to efficiency. 

It is becoming clearer at each ex- 
hibition that the time has now arrived 
when the routine drudgery of the 
office can be done cheaply and effici- 
ently by machines releasing human 
endeavour for more interesting work. 


Accounting Systems 

In recent years the greatest advance 
appears to have been made in ac- 
counting systems. Much of the drud- 
gery of manual accounting can be 
avoided by adopting one of the 
carbon-copy systems of book-kcep- 
ing. Keyboard accounting machines 
of the smaller kind are so inexpen- 
sive and simple to operate that neither 
the cost of installation nor the neces- 
sity of training staff should deter 
anyone from mechanising an ac- 


counting system. Of special interest 
in the small machines is the simplified 
keyboard having at most fourteen 
number keys. 

Many of the keyboard machines 
are attached to card or tape punches 
which punch input media for the 
compilation of secondary data. 

A noteworthy point about Anson’s 
MULTIPOST ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS is 
that the company has consulted the 
government Departments concerned 
and has produced a system to deal 
with the new National Insurance Act 
on its payroll machine. The latest 
addition to its payroll range is the 
automatic preparation of the P.35 
and P.60 returns. 

In addition to its manual account- 
ing systems the company also showed 
its VISIPOINT EDGE PUNCHED CARD 
SYSTEM, together with an electric 
agitator for sorting to eliminate the 
“knitting needle.” 

Special note should be taken of the 
Anson cheque printer with auto- 
matic alignment of cheques. 

Percy Jones Ltd. manufacture the 
well-known TWINLOCK range. Led- 
gers, sectional post binders and ring 
books were on show. 

This company has specialised for 
many years in office systems and 
demonstrated on the stand were 
salaries systems, cheque writing sys- 
tems and others. 

The latest product of the company 
is a summary board which enables 
cross-casting to be done easily. 
Specially printed and punched sta- 
tionery is so designed that when 
placed on the board only the required 
column is on view and a straight edge 
is then used to cast horizontally. The 
device is ideal for analysing and sum- 


Exhibition, 
held at Birmingham from May 16 to 21. The exhibition was run by 
the Office Appliance and Business Equipment Trades Association. 


marising salesmen’s sheets, van sales 
records and the like. 

Also in the field of accounting 
systems is Carter Davis Ltd., whose 
P.A.Y.E. system was on show. 

This company is the manufacturer 
of PRIMUS continuous stationery for 
typewriters and accounting machines, 
also the Primus portable and stan- 
dard registers. 

There has been a demand for some 
time for a machine which would 
enable sales invoices to be typed, cal- 
culated and posted in one operation. 
National featured two machines of 
this type on its stand. The new 
CLASS 31 multiplies mechanically in 
sterling, the COMPU-TRONIC multiplies 
electronically and instantaneously. 
The application of these machines is 
not restricted to sales invoicing but 
can be extended to many processes 
otherwise demanding the use of a 
comptometer. 

Burroughs has an electronic book- 
keeping machine especially designed 
for banks but suitable for any unit 
which has to handle a very large 
number of accounts. The feature of 
this machine is its advanced mag- 
netic strip technique, consisting of 
three parallel magnetic strips on the 
reverse of the ledger card and storing 
the account number, old balance, line 
selection and account information. 
The card is fed into the machine, 
which checks the number before ac- 
cepting the card, after which line 
alignment is automatic, as is the 
balance pick-up. A reader is used in 
conjunction with this machine and 
cards fed automatically to obtain a 
list of account balances. The cost of 
the complete unit is approximately 
£7,000. 
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Both this machine and the SENsI- 
MATIC are equipped with the new dual 
printing head which reduces carriage 
movement and gives a considerable 
saving in time. 

Bulmers has produced a new drum 
memory with a capacity of 10,000 
words of seven decimal digits. This 
equipment was linked in the demon- 
stration to an ADDO-x accounting 
machine, showing data being read 
from and entered into the drum to 
perform a great number of routine 
functions such as stock accounting, 
wage preparation and, indeed, any 
book-keeping operation. 

Also shown by this company was 
the punched card and punched tape 
attachment to the book-keeping 
machine. 

The ADDO-x itself is a simplified 
keyboard book-keeping machine at a 
very economic price with many 
attractive features. 

The ODHNER simplified accounting 
machine was shown by Block and 
Anderson. It is a two-register machine 
with a memory and is fully auto- 
matic. The programme bar is very 
simple and the change from debit to 
credit is a matter of a second’s work. 

The simplified keyboard uses ten 
keys only for all sterling amounts and 
enables the machine to be made very 
compact. It also reduces the opera- 
tor’s hand movement to a minimum. 

A feature of this machine is its 
ability to post a run of items to a 
ledger card without throwing out a 
balance after each item. 

The MARCHANT CALCULATORS also 
demonstrated by this company are 
extremely simple to operate and per- 
form a great number of operations 
automatically and at great speed. 

Remington, well known as manu- 
facturers of accounting machines, 
had a full complement of them on its 
stand. 


Computers 

In the realm of computers /.C.7. ex- 
hibited a comprehensive range of 
data-processing equipment. 

The main demonstration showed 
the ease with which payroll account- 
ing can be handled by equipment 
ranging from the smallest twenty-one 
column punched card machine to a 
fully automatic system using a com- 
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puter and tabulator. This system can 
produce a payroll, including hourly 
wage, bonus and tax calculations, at 
the rate of 1,500 employees an hour. 

Also demonstrated was an hotel 
billing system in operation in 
Holland. 

I.B.M. demonstrated a duplication 
of a system of invoicing and stock 
control actually used by a manu- 
facturer in this country. An 1.B.M. 305 
with a 421 printer operates this 
system. 

A demonstration of off-line print- 
ing by the 421 printer was also given, 
the printer being used as an ordinary 
high-speed accounting machine. 


Calculating Machines, Typewriters, 
Dictating Machines 

Olivetti, perhaps better known for 
typewriters, also manufactures ex- 
tremely attractive and efficient adding 
and calculating machines, ranging 
from the SUMMA hand-operated add- 
ing/listing machine to the TETRACTYS 
printing calculator. 

The TETRACTYS is entirely new in 
conception and performs the four 
arithmetical operations, printing both 
intermediate stages and answers on a 
tally roll. 

Olympia Business Machines showed 
a new lightweight dictating machine 
which is completely transportable, 
being powered by a battery recharge- 
able from a normal mains supply. 
The machine is transistorised and 
uses discs which take the equivalent 
of three closely-typed foolscap pages 
and can be used 10,000 times. The 
discs are automatically erased on 
being reused. This machine will well 
serve the man who has to work while 
travelling. 

The well known BRUNSVIGA range 
of calculators also marketed by this 
firm were on view. 

Imperial Typewriters has on show 
an extremely light portable available 
in six colours. This machine is fitted 
with a key set tabulator personal 
touch regulator and a lightweight 
segment shift. It has also a stencil 
cutting lever and a half-space bar. It 
weighs 15 Ibs. 

Remington had two new type- 
writers of great interest. One was a 
very attractive portable with a flat 
erasing table. The other was an elec- 
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tric machine with proportional spac- 
ing enabling right-hand margins to 
be aligned, giving to correspondence 
the neat appearance of a printed page. 
This machine has 44 keys giving the 
user a choice of four optional 
symbols. 


Other Office Equipment 

Roneo makes the NEoposT range of 
office machinery. Its display included 
most of its small franking and fold- 
ing machines. 

A recent addition to the range is 
the BELL AND HOWELL PHILLIPSBURG 
INSERTER which completely mecha- 
nises standard mailing. This machine 
collects up to eight enclosures in any 
desired order, inserts the material 
into the envelopes and seals them. 
It then counts the envelopes and 
stacks them for posting. 

The Chatwood Milner stand con- 
tained a variety of security and fire- 
resisting equipment. Among the 
items were cabinets, some portable, 
for standard and microfilm records 
of attractive functional design. Also 
exhibited was the new DUPLEX D.R. 
safe for use where a high degree of 
protection against explosives, drills 
and fire is required. 

A. J. Catlin Ltd. devoted a large 
part of its stand to the demonstra- 
tion of various types of multiple 
forms and continuous stationery, in 
which it specialises. CAT TAB sta- 
tionery is tailor made to fit individual 
data processing machines and CAT 
SNAP is the trade name for multiple 
forms so arranged that copies and 
carbons can be snapped apart with 
one tug. A recent addition is the 
CAT QUICK attachment which enables 
continuous stationery to be used on 
ordinary typewriters. 

There were two new machines on 
show for the first time in this country 
on the Addressograph stand. The 
6700 AUTOMATIC GRAPHOTYPE acti- 
vated by standard perforated tape 
automatically feeds and processes 
blank plates. The 650 MULTIGRAPH 
COLLATOR is completely automatic, 
from the loading of the suction feed 
which accommodates 5,000 sheets of 
paper to the extraction of the com- 
plete sets; electronic controls guard 
against the errors usually associated 
with this type of work. 
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Accountant at Large 
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Watching the Builders 


THE HISTORY OF the rebuilding of 
Britain after the war is an oddly 
patchy record. Londoners would 
write it as the story of years of 
restriction followed by years of 
frantic activity; but there are places 
in which it didn’t happen that way— 
Coventry, for example, had its re- 
markable city centre before the 
devastation to the north east of St. 
Paul’s had been touched. The record 
is patchy, too, in the manner of re- 
building: Exeter and Plymouth, near 
neighbours as they are, could hardly 
have tackled their rebuilding more 
differently, while London has fol- 
lowed the precedent of three centuries 
ago by refusing to follow a plan at all. 

But, slow or quick, planned or 
unplanned, rebuilding is now much 
advanced: even the St. Paul’s area 
is filling up again. Almost imper- 
ceptibly we have moved into the new 
Britain, and for the most part we are 
not at all sure whether we like it or 
not. It has given us, as a rule, a good 
deal more ground space, and a great 
many boxes stood on their ends, very 
bare, very clean (for the time being) 
and doubtless cheaper to erect (allow- 
ing for the difference in the value of 
money) than the buildings we grew 
up amongst before the war. Our sky 
lines, viewed from any distance, have 
become much less regular, and per- 
haps more interesting, but the boxes 
close at hand tend to be monotonous, 
however different each is from its 
neighbour in dimensions and arrange- 
ment. But at least we are nearly all 
become connoisseurs of architecture, 
with stronger opinions about build- 
ing than before the war. 

It is in the new City of London that 
the new face of urban Britain can be 
most easily studied. There is a great 
deal of the new building to look at: 
there is a great deal of the old sur- 
viving. Some of the old might well 
have been designed to make us 
welcome the new: some, but not by 
any means all. The spot at which all 
City roads meet gathers around it a 


remarkable array of City architecture: 
the Royal Exchange, the Bank of 
England, the Mansion House, an 
architectural gallimaufry that sur- 
vived miraculously the catastrophic 
bomb that fell in its centre, the Bank 
Underground Station. And the post- 
war style is close at hand, in the 
Bucklersbury House that stands now 
where a temple to Mithras stood 
long ago. Perhaps in twenty years or 
so the new will have become ab- 
sorbed ; the City has a great capacity 
for absorbing. 

And whether we like the new style 
or not, whether or not we view the 
City as a great opportunity lament- 
ably lost, whether indeed we have 
watched the rebuilding in the City, or 
in Swansea, or in Dover—how much 
we have all learned in the last ten 
years or so about the whole process! 
For we have since the war witnessed 
a quite remarkable development in 
what is presumably a form of public 
relations: the change from solid 
hoardings to decorated viewing 
stands. It is hardly more than ten 
years since a City accountant saw in 
a northern town a building site with a 
solid hoarding all round it—and slots 
at eye level all along its length, for 
passers-by to look through. Almost 
every slot had its watcher, and when 
our accountant came back to London 
he told the publicity manager of the 
company he was currently concerned 
with that here was a good idea for 
their own rebuilding, then com- 
mencing. “Heaven help us!’ said 
the publicity man, “‘we’ve had trouble 
enough already with the authorities 
for obstructing pavements, they’d 
never allow us to encourage people 
to stand and look!” Yet in a very few 
years every major site was organising 
its watchers, some of them in elab- 
orate prepared bays. And in no time 
at all watching the builders has 
developed from its original function, 
as errand boys’ delaying tactics, to 
the momentary amusement of self- 
respecting businessmen—including a 


proper proportion of accountants. 

We have learned something of the 
rhythm: the very quick demolition, 
the long haul of excavation, the slow 
patient foundation work, the ac- 
celeration of tempo when actual 
building commences, so that, as it 
sometimes seems, a year goes by 
between demolition and the com- 
mencement of building, and a ten 
storey building can be begun and 
completed while our backs are turned 
on three weeks’ holiday. We have 
learned to wonder at the skill of the 
crane and the excavator drivers, and, 
on too rare occasions, at the delicacy 
with which a great ball of stone 
swinging at the end of a chain can be 
used to break up concrete and make 
it fall just where it should. We have 
seen the excavated soil being carried 
away in curiously small 
curiously primitive-looking lorries— 
carted away whither? What distant 
landscape is being transformed (and 
probably levelled: we are the greatest 
levellers of all time) with tons of 
urban soil? Some of us, having been 
familiar for a lifetime with the word 
“piledriver”, have now seen one at 
work for the first time. And a great 
many of us, in London and the 
provinces, have moved on from a few 
minutes’ watching to days in which 
rebuilding next door has pumped 
endless shattering noise through our 
walls and windows, and floors and 
ceilings. Piledrivers are interesting to 
watch, on the way from the station or 
strolling back from lunch; they are 
horribly unwelcome neighbours, 
hardly conducive to the contempla- 
tive calm that produces the best 
balanced trial balances. 

The rebuilding is well in hand; 
now we start on the arrears of normal 
replacement. There will be plenty 
more piledriving, and many more 
boxes-on-end. There is discussion of 
site values in London—is the proper- 
ty boom about to collapse?—there is 
perennial debate on the folly of the 
perennial flow into London; there is 
pressure for mixed communities, in 
which factory, office and home can all 
be close at hand. Building touches us 
all and we all think we know some- 
thing about it. Perhaps we do—since 
they started putting up the observa- 
tion platforms. 
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B informed 


on the latest developments 


in data processing 


The De La Rue Company of Gt. Britain and Compagnie des 
Machines Bull of France —largest suppliers of computing equip- 
ment in Europe — have formed an important new Anglo-French 
alliance. The new company De La Rue Bull Machines Limited 
will make available throughout the British Commonwealth a 
comprehensive and fully proven range of punched card and 
computer equipment for commerce, industry and research. 


think of 
this 


You will want advance information on every facet of the new 
company’s programme. You will wish to familiarise yourself 
with its field activities, its services in planning data processing 
systems for industry — and the advanced equipment with which 
it implements those plans. May we, then, offer you a regular 
copy of our News Report ? 


consider 
this 


The equipment produced by De La Rue Bull Machines Ltd., its 
manifold applications and the methods by which it is applied ... 
open discussion by international personalities, of the problems 
and projects connected with the current computer world . . . 
these are just some of the interesting contents of the News 
Report by De La Rue Bull Machines Ltd. Make sure that you 
are on the mailing list. Return the coupon without delay. 


DE LA RUE BULL ie 
MACHINES LIMITED 


114/118 Southampton Row 
London W.C.1 
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| THE IDEAL COMBINED REGISTER FOR 
| SMALL COMPANIES! 


In addition to the 
usual sections (8 in 
all) it is complete with |} 
12 Attractive Share 
Certificates. Well 
bound with stiff board 


covers with each sec- 
ait tion divided with a 
tr 
| i Price 35/9 plus 
| = 
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Com Stationers & Registration Agents || 
| TOLLIT & HARVEY Ltd. 63 Cheapside, London | 


SHORT LOAN & MORTGAGE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


BANKERS, DISCOUNT AND FISCAL AGENTS 


79 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON E.C.3 
Managing Director: N. H. WOOLLEY 


Local Authority Mortgage Loans and Temporary 
Deposits arranged 


Investment enquiries invited from Public Companies 
and Institutions or their Agents 


Telegrams: Amortize, Stock London = Telephone: Mansion House 3321 (5 lines) 
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Company Law Inquiry 


Memorandum by the Institute 


In response to an invitation, the Council of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales has submitted to the Committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Jenkins a detailed memorandum on the Companies 
Act, 1948, and related issues. The memorandum contains much explanatory 
material and discussion as well as submissions. We have not space enough to 
reproduce more than the submissions, with a very condensed explanatory 
paragraph where a submission is not self-explanatory by reference to the 
Companies Act. Members of the Institute wishing to follow the full argument 
and explanations can obtain a copy of the memorandum free of charge on 
application to the Secretary. Our Editorial is on the memorandum —see 


page 326. 


INCORPORATION OF COMPANIES: 
MEMORANDA OF ASSOCIATION 


Requirements as to minimum number of members and other 
conditions of incorporation 

The Companies Act should recognise what is often the real 
position and should therefore be amended so that a company 
need not have more than one member. 

If the foregoing submission is not acceptable, the Act 
should be amended so that the minimum number of members 
would be two for any company, except that a subsidiary need 
not have any member other than its holding company. 

Section 9 should be amended so that the articles of associa- 
tion shall be in typescript, either printed or copied by other 
means. 

Section 2 (1) (6) should be amended to allow for a registered 
office t» be situate in Wales. 


PROHIBITION OF PARTNERSHIPS WITH MORE 
THAN TWENTY MEMBERS 


Section 434 of the Companies Act 1948 causes practical 
difficulties but serves no useful purpose and should therefore 
be repealed. (No view is expressed on Section 429 which 
prohibits banking partnerships with more than ten members.) 

This would mean that there would be no limit to the number 
of members of non-banking partnerships. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COMPANIES 


All companies other than exempt private companies should 
be public companies. 
If this submission were adopted a private company would 
be what is now called an exempt private company and the 
latter description would be discontinued. It is however 
retained in the memorandum. 
An exempt private company should be required to file a 
copy of its annual accounts unless the directors state in the 
annual return: 


(a) that there has been full compliance with the requirements 
of the Act relating to the preparation and audit of annual 
accounts and their circulation to shareholders and 
debenture-holders ; and 

(b) that they have no reason to believe that the company will 
not be able to pay its debts in full as they fall due in the 
ordinary course of business. 


A company should not be an exempt private company unless 
its articles prohibit any invitation to the public to place funds 
on deposit with or make loans to the company. 

One of the basic conditions for an exempt private company 
is that no body corporate is the holder of any shares or 
debentures. Certain exceptions to this condition are not fully 
effective: 


(a) paragraph 6 of the Seventh Schedule should be extended 
by replacing the word “shares” by the words “shares and 
debentures” so that a company is not disqualified from 
being an exempt private company where debentures of 
the company are held by another exempt private com- 


pany 

(b) it should be made clear that paragraph 7 of the Seventh 
Schedule (which provides an exception where a banking 
or finance company acquires shares or debentures by 
arrangement with the company or its promoters) em- 
braces not only a subscription for shares or debentures 
but also a purchase of shares or debentures from a 
member under such an arrangement 

(c) to remove practical difficulties in achieving “exempt” 
status for a wholly-owned subsidiary of an exempt 
private company paragraph 6 (1) of the Seventh Schedule 
should be extended so as to apply to shares held as 
nominee of another exempt private company in addition 
to the existing exception for shares held by an exempt 
private company. 


The other basic condition for an exempt private company 
is that no person other than the holder has any interest in any 
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of its shares or debentures. This condition should be modified 
in the following respects: 

(a) there should be an exception so that where shares or 
debentures of an exempt private company are held by a 
partnership it is not necessary to register them in the 
names of all the partners 

(b) paragraph 3 (1) (a) of the Seventh Schedule should be 
amended so that the exception for shares or debentures 
forming part of the estate of a deceased holder is ex- 
tended to cover also “‘capitalisation’’ (bonus) shares 
issued to the trustees or executors of a deceased share- 
holder. 

The personal representatives of a deceased shareholder of a 
private company should be entitled to exercise the voting 
rights attaching to the shares held by the deceased unless the 
articles of the company provide to the contrary. 

If the restrictions imposed by Section 109 on the commence- 
ment of business and the exercise of borrowing powers are 
considered to serve a useful purpose they should be made 
applicable to all companies; but if they serve no useful purpose 
they should be removed. 


EXERCISE OF POWERS OF COMPANIES BY DIREC- 
TORS AND DEGREE OF CONTROL RETAINED BY 
SHAREHOLDERS 

Fundamental changes in company’s activities 

The main fields of activity in which a company and its 
subsidiaries operate should be stated each year in the report 
by the directors to the shareholders or in a statement accom- 
panying that report. The report should also state any changes 
in the main fields of activity since the last report. The Board 
of Trade should have power to exempt from this requirement 
if the directors satisfy the Board that it would be harmful to 
the company to give the information. 
Disposal of undertaking and assets 

Before a company disposes of the whole or substantially the 
whole of its undertaking or of its assets, other than to an 
organisation in which the company has directly or indirectly 
a 75 per cent. interest, the company in general meeting should 
approve such disposal. 
Issue of shares 

The specific approval by the company in general meeting 
should be required for an issue, to anyone other than the 
present shareholders, of equity share capital carrying voting 
rights or of non-equity capital with voting rights (other than 
rights arising only in special circumstances) or of share or loan 
capital which is convertible into equity capital or confers the 
right to subscribe for equity capital, if in any of these circum- 
stances the issue is of a significant amount, say more than 
25 per cent. of ‘2 i sued equity capital prior to the new issue. 
Lending money ..._ wise than in the ordinary course of business 

The prohibition against loans to directors should be 
extended to cover loans to a company in which the directors 
of the lending company hold collectively, whether directly or 
indirectly, a majority interest. 


DIRECTORS’ DUTIES 


The Council does not wish to comment on the general 
questions of definition of directors’ duties, whether the 
duties should be stricter and of directors’ awareness of 
duties arising from their fiduciary position. With regard to 
compensation payments: 
Section 191 should be extended to apply to compensation 
paid to a director of a company for loss of office as director of 
a subsidiary of that company. 
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Directors’ and officers’ dealings in their own companies’ shares 
Section 195 should be amended in the following respects: 
(a) the scope of the register should be extended to include 

officers other than directors, for which purpose “officer” 
would need to be clearly defined; it is assumed that the 
definition would for this purpose include an auditor 
(5) it should be made clear that the section applies to 
dealings in options 
(c) the register should be open to inspection by the public 
on the same conditions as is the register of members. 


Matters concerning the appointment of directors 

The provisions of Article 95 of Table A concerning the 
appointment of a director to fill a casual vacancy or as an 
addition to the existing directors should be given statutory 
force. 

Section 188 should be amended so that any person described 
in subsection (1) or any person who has been fraudulent in a 
similar manner (such as fraudulent bankruptcy) would be 
prohibited from being a director of or in any way concerned 
in the management of a company unless he has applied to and 
obtained permission of the court; this provision should apply 
not only to new appointments but also to appointments already 
held. 


SHARES WITH RESTRICTED OR NO VOTING RIGHTS 


Shares with restricted or no voting rights should be described 
to show the limitation on the share certificates, in the annual 
accounts and in any invitation to subscribe for such shares. 


THE PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 
The conditions specified in Section 210 should be reviewed 
with a view in ensuring that the section provides a readily 
available remedy to an oppressed minority: in particular the 
need to show that the facts would justify the making of a 
winding-up order should be removed. 


PROTECTION OF SPECIAL CLASSES OF SHARES 

Section 72 should be amended so that: 

(a) a minority of 10 per cent. instead of 15 per cent. would 
have the right of appeal 

(b) the cost of an appeal would be borne by the company 
unless the court is satisfied that the appeal was un- 
reasonable 

(c) the court would have power to modify the variation of 
rights as an alternative to cancellation. 


SHARE TRANSFER AND REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 
Need for simplification 

There should be an examination of share transfer and 
registration procedure with a view to simplification and the 
avoidance of delays. 


Stock and unnumbered shares 

References to stock in relation to share capital should be 
removed from company legislation. 

Section 74 should be amended to make it clear that when 
there is a new issue of fully-paid shares ranking pari passu with 
unnumbered shares already issued, the new shares need not be 
numbered. 


Notice of trust on registers 

Section 117 should be amended to make it clear that a com- 
pany is not in breach of that section and is not incurring any 
obligation under any law relating to trusts if at the request of a 
shareholder a holding of shares is specially designated in some 
manner which does not in itself indicate that the holder is a 
trustee. 


LOAN CAPITAL 


of charges 

Section 95 should be amended by reducing from twenty-one 
days to seven days the time limit for the registration of a charge 
created by a company registered in England; and to make this 
possible it should be permissible for the registrar of companies 
to accept unstamped a copy of the instrument by which the 
charge is created or evidenced. Evidence of stamping should 
be submitted to him later. 


TAKEOVER BIDS 


It should not be permissible to make a general offer to share- 
holders to purchase their shares or part thereof unless the 
offer satisfies the conditions for a “valid bid’’ as set out below. 
The conditions to be satisfied for a “valid bid’’ should be: 
(a) there shall be disclosure of the identity of the bidders and 
of the number of shares held by them, directly or 
indirectly, at the time when the bid is made; there shall 
also be disclosed the terms of any collateral agreement to 
transfer the shares to a third party in the event of the bid 
being successful 
(5) where the bid involves payment for the shares in cash 
there shall be deposited with the company a letter from 
an approved organisation stating that the full cash 
amount required to implement the bid is available; for 
this purpose an approved organisation means a member 
of the Bankers Clearing House or a body approved for 
this purpose by the Board of Trade 
(c) where securities (either alone or together with cash) are 
offered in payment for the shares the bid shall be accom- 
panied by such information about those securities as is 
considered necessary by The Stock Exchange, London, 
or by the relevant prescribed stock exchange where the 
securities are not dealt in on The Stock Exchange, 
London 

(d) where securities are offered with cash as an alternative 
the bid shall be accompanied by the information referred 
to in (c); and there shall be deposited with the company 
either a letter as in (5) or a letter from an exempt dealer 
under the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act 1958 
stating that adequate arrangements have been made to 
underwrite in full the cash alternative 

(e) if the bid is for part but not the whole of the shares of a 

particular class it shall be on the basis that if acceptances 
are received relating to a greater number of shares than 
that in respect of which the bid is made then the number 
of shares to be acquired by the bidders from each of the 
shareholders shall be reduced rateably, so far as practic- 
able, according to the number of shares in respect of 
which the bid is accepted by each shareholder; a bid 
on a “first come first served’ basis should not be 
permissible 

(f) where the bidders make it a condition of the bid that a 

minimum volume of acceptances must be received they 
shall undertake, as part of the offer, not to declare the 
offer to have become unconditional without at the same 
time disclosing the number of shares in respect of which 
the bid has been accepted. 

Where a bid is communicated direct to the shareholders by 
the bidders it shall be the duty of the bidders to declare, as 
part of the offer, that the conditions for a valid bid have been 
satisfied; and they shall notify the full terms of the bid to the 
directors of the company. 


Functions of directors 
It should be the duty of the directors of the company to 
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decide within seven days of receiving a bid (or of receiving 
details of a bid made direct to the shareholders) whether the 
conditions for a valid bid have been satisfied; if so, the 
directors shall immediately give preliminary details of the bid 
to any stock exchange on which the shares are quoted. 

As quickly as possible (within a period to be prescribed by 
the Act) after the directors have decided that there is a valid 
bid they should send to the shareholders concerned: 

(a) details of the bid, including all the information referred 
to in (a) to (f) above (unless the bid has been made 
direct to the shareholders by the bidders) together with 
a statement whether there has been any material change 
in the financial and trading position of the company 
since the last balance sheet and, if so, particulars of such 
change 

(b) the directors’ recommendation to accept or not to accept 
the bid and their reasons therefor, or a statement that 
they offer no advice 

(c) a statement of the directors’ beneficial interest in the 
shares of the company and in shares of any company 
associated with the bidders and the basis on which 
compensation, if any, is to be paid to the directors for 
loss of office and any other inducement offered to the 
directors which is not available to shareholders generally. 

Shareholders should be given at least fourteen days from the 
issue of the information referred to in the preceding paragraph 
to decide whether to accept the bid. 

Accounting information given in any statement relating to a 
bid should not be described as “‘audited’’ unless the auditors 
concerned have approved the information in the context in 
which it appears. 

Penalties should be prescribed for failure by the directors or 
the bidders to comply with the requirements of the Act and 
for giving defective information or acting in a reckless manner; 
but no responsibility should rest on the directors for the 
accuracy of any information supplied to them by the bidders. 
Compulsory acquisition of shares 

Section 209 should be amended so that when approval has 
been given by the holders of not less than 90 per cent. of the 
shares it should be permissible to proceed under the section 
without waiting for the expiration of four months after the 
making of the offer. 


PROSPECTUSES, ETC. 
Adequacy of protection afforded to investors by existing law 


In addition to the prohibition relating to exempt private 
companies referred to under the heading “Classification of 
Companies” (on page 337 above), there should be an investiga- 
tion to determine what conditions should be satisfied by 
persons who invite the public to deposit money or to make 
loans; in particular, consideration should be given to the 
disclosure to be made about the financial position and earnings 
in advertisements, the way in which funds are invested and the 
contents of accounts or returns to be issued or made available 
for inspection. 

Statutory water companies should be required to comply 
with the provisions of the Companies Act 1948 relating to the 
issue of prospectuses, offers for sale and statements in lieu of 
prospectus. 

Usefulness and necessity of the existing provisions 

The Third, Fourth and Fifth Schedules to the Companies 
Act 1948 should be amended so as to require reports on the 
profits and losses and rates of dividends to be in respect of ten 
years, instead of five years; but a prescribed stock exchange 
should have power to reduce this period in the same way that 
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it is able to issue a certificate of exemption under Section 39 (1). 

The Third, Fourth and Fifth Schedules to the Companies 
Act 1948 should be amended so that the statements of assets 
and liabilities required thereby shall be based on accounts 
made up to a date not earlier than one year before the issue of 
the prospectus or offer for sale or the delivery of a statement 
in lieu; but a prescribed stock exchange should have power to 
extend this period. 


Certificates of exemption 
Section 39 should be extended so that a prescribed stock 
exchange would be permitted to issue a certificate of 
exemption: 
(a) on the ground that compliance with the requirements 
would be misleading or irrelevant 
(5) in respect of the statement in lieu of prospectus required 
by Section 48. 


UNIT TRUSTS AND “OPEN END MUTUAL FUNDS” 


Need for amendment of the basic legislation 

Unit trusts should be required to be incorporated under a 
new Act relating specifically to the formation, operation, 
management and winding-up of unit trusts; this Act, supple- 
mented as necessary by statutory orders, should deal compre- 
hensively with the whole of the law affecting unit trusts. 


Accounts issued to unit holders 

The managers and/or trustees of a unit trust should be under 
statutory obligation to ensure that books of account are 
properly kept in respect of the trust and the transactions 
relating thereto. 

An income and expenditure account in respect of each 
distribution period and a balance sheet as on the last day of the 
period should be circulated to the unit holders. 

The balance sheet should show a true and fair view of the 
state of affairs of the trust. Specifically the balance sheet should 
show: 

(a) the assets and liabilities of the trust; the investments and 
other assets should be stated at amounts arrived at on 
the same basis as that used for the purpose of determining 
the managers’ prices for units computed ex dividend as 
on the balance sheet date, and the basis should be stated 

(5) the amount, if any, set aside for distribution to unit 
holders 

(c) undistributed income 

(d) the balance on capital account, supported by a statement 
summarising the transactions on capital account during 
the distribution period 

(e) the value (computed to the nearest one-tenth of a penny) 
of one unit, arrived at by aggregating the balance on 
capital account with the undistributed income and 
dividing this amount by the number of units on the 
balance sheet date 

(/) the ex dividend “bid” price of a unit on the balance sheet 
date 

(g) what percentage of the total value of the trust funds was, 
as on the balance sheet date, invested in each investment 
and what percentage was represented by the excess of 
amounts receivable and cash over amounts which are to 
be distributed for the distribution period and any other 
amounts payable. 

The income and expenditure account should show a true 
and fair view of the income and expenditure for the distribu- 
tion period. Specifically this account should be required to 
show in summarised form and with appropriate description 
the dividend and interest receivable, the total management 
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remuneration and other expenses and the amount available 
for distribution to unit holders. If any part of the management 
remuneration or other expenses is charged to capital the 
amount so charged should be included by transfer in the 
income statement to offset the expenses to which it relates. 

The corresponding amounts for the immediately-preceding 
period should be given for all items shown in the balance sheet 
and the income and expenditure account. 

The accounts should show an analysis of the managers’ 
profits or losses distinguishing those arising on the sale of new 
units, those arising on the resale of units, those arising on the 
sale of underlying securities, those arising from the holding 
of securities and those arising from the holding of units; and 
the basis adopted for distinguishing these amounts should be 
indicated. 

Audit 

The audit requirements for unit trusts should be strengthened 
by provisions similar to those under company law relating to 
qualification for appointment as auditors, the procedure for 
appointment and removal, the auditors’ rights of access to 
records and information, and the report to be made by the 
auditors. 

Assuming the adoption of the submissions as regards issue 
of accounts, the auditors should be required to state in their 
report whether in their opinion the accounts to be circulated 
have been properly drawn up so as to give a true and fair view 
of the state of affairs of the trust as on the balance sheet 
date and of the transactions relating thereto for the period 
ended on that date and to disclose the profit or loss accruing 
to the managers for that period. 

The auditors’ report should also contain statements which 
in their opinion are necessary if: 

(a) they have not obtained all the information and explana- 
tion which to the best of their knowledge and belief were 
necessary for the progress of their audit; or 

(b) so far as appears from their examination, books of 
account have not been properly kept in respect of the 
trust; or 

(c) the accounts to be circulated are not in agreement with 
the books. 

Invitations to invest 

The managers of a unit trust should be required to ensure 
that before any units are sold by them or their agents to a new 
investor he shall be supplied with a copy of the latest accounts 
of the trust with an indication of the permitted range of 
investments. 


REDUCTION OF CAPITAL AND PURCHASE BY A 
COMPANY OF ITS OWN SHARES 


Section 27 should be amended so that where company A 
has acquired shares in company B and subsequentlycompany 
B wishes to acquire a majority holding of shares in company A, 
thereby making A a subsidiary of B, there would be a specified 
period (not longer than one year) within which the subsidiary’s 
holding of shares in the holding company shall either: 

(a) be disposed of by the subsidiary; or 

(b) be cancelled by the holding company as an effective 

reduction of capital, provided the shares are fully paid. 

Section 54 should be amended to make it clear that provided 
the shares of a company are acquired and the transaction is 
completed without using in any way the resources of that 
company it shall not be unlawful thereafter to transfer funds 
of that company by way of loan or dividend to the purchaser 
of the shares. 
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Little mean much 


The simple pleasure of playing with a toy means much to this child, for he is a 
spastic. At birth the muscle-controlling part of his brain was damaged and he has had to be taught 
with patience, care and affection how to use his limbs. He will need help all through his life. 


Every eight hours in this country another spastic child is born—a child with 
cerebral palsy: three yesterday, three today, three tomorrow . . . and they will all need the help 
of the National Spastics Society—and your help too. The Society is going to establish a new 
medical research unit, which is likely to cost two million pounds, to find the cause of cerebral 
palsy, its prevention and treatment. Will you help us to do this. Will you help us to help these 
children to live fuller and happier lives, and remember the society 
when advising your clients on charitable legacies. 


Spastics need the help of Accountants now 


SE 
The National Spastics Society > A 
28 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. EUSton 5651 a 
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MADIC 
Punched Card Tabulating Service 


the acknowledged advantages 
of a punched card «stallation 
without its cost” 


Prompt and accurate production 
of analysis work of every descrip- 
tion 


Analysis of Expenditure, Orders, 
Labour Costs, Production Costs, 
Purchases, Questionnaires, Sales, 
Stocks and Wages : Statistical 
Work : Stock Control : Sales 
Statements : etc., etc., etc. 


All main and ancillary punched 
card operations undertaken for 
punched card users 


Moderate charges. Quotations free 


Write or telephone for more information 
or for brochure 


MADIC LIMITED 


13-15 Sheet Street, Windsor, 
Berkshire 


Windsor 1716 


CHRISTIE & CO. 


Regional Estate Offices : 


7 BAKER STREET 
LONDON LONDON wW.1 
Tel. WELBECK 0022 


32 PRINCES STREET 
IPSWICH | IPSWICH 

Tel. 56588 

I$ PALMEIRA MANSIONS 
HOVE HOVE 

Tel. 38936 


JACEY HOUSE 
THE LANSDOWNE 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Tel. 27247 

STEPHEN’S HOUSE 

CATHERINE STREET 
EXETER. 

EXETER 


$9371 


BUSINESS AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Specialists 


in purchases of or loans on 


Reversions, 


Life Interests, etc. 


at very reasonable 
rates of interest 
Assets: £4,000,000 


The Lancashire 


and Yorkshire | 


Reversionary 
Interest Co. Ltd. 


45 Cross St, Manchester 2 


BlAckfriars 0081 


1 Queen Victoria St, London E.C.4 City 3626 
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ACCOUNTS 


Share premium account 

« Section 56 (2) should be amended so as to make it clear that 
the share premium account may be applied to write off any 
stamp duty paid on the creation of share capital or loan capital. 


Use of pre-acquisition profits of subsidiaries 

Paragraph 15 (4) of the Eighth Schedule should be amended 
so as to make it clear that (a) and (6) thereof require the 
following information in respect of the aggregate profits less 
losses (or vice versa) of subsidiaries: 

(a) the amount which has neither been dealt with in the 
holding company’s accounts of the year nor in its ac- 
counts of any prior year; and 

(5) the amount dealt with in the holding company’s accounts 
of the year sub-divided to distinguish the amounts de- 
rived respectively from current and other results of the 
subsidiaries dealt with. 

The above comments on the share premium account and on 
pre-acquisition profits relate to points of detail. On matters 
of principle the Council hopes to submit a supplementary 
memorandum. (Ed.) 


Definition of profits 

As far as is practicable, the profit and loss account should 

show as a minimum: 

(a) the trading profit or loss of the year computed after 
charging depreciation, directors’ emoluments and all 
other trading expenses; any necessary disclosure of 
depreciation or other items charged or brought to credit 
in arriving at the trading profit or loss should be made 
by way of note 

(5) items of income and expenditure (for example, invest- 
ment income and debenture interest) not covered by (a) 
above but which the Act requires to be stated separately 

(c) profit before taxation, the taxation chargeable and the 
profit after taxation 

(d) exceptional credits and charges which are neither taken 
into account in (a), (6) or (c) above nor, in appropriate 
circumstances, taken direct to reserve. 


Turnover 

Turnover for the accounting period should be shown in the 
profit and loss account by note or otherwise, unless the 
directors consider that disclosure is likely to be misleading or 
harmful to the company. If this submission is not acceptable 
in relation to companies generally it should apply to all 
companies whose share or loan capital is. dealt in on a pre- 
scribed stock exchange. 

The turnover to be disclosed should be the full amount 
receivable in respect of sales, or from the operations or services 
conducted by the business, during the accounting period; 
provided that the amount shall be so described or amplified 
as to prevent it from being misleading in relation to the com- 
parative amount for the preceding period or, where given, the 
amounts for a series of preceding periods. 

In relation to a group of companies: 

(a) the group accounts should disclose the consolidated 
turnover of the group, excluding so far as practicable all 
amounts relating to transactions between companies 
in the group; and 

(6) a holding company or a wholly-owned subsidiary should 
not be obliged to disclose its own turnover. 


Directors’ emoluments 

Section 196 should be amended so as to make it clear that a 
pension granted to an employee of a company who, on retire- 
ment, is given a seat on the board of directors does not fall 
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within the section: and that where an employee became a 
director before retirement the section applies only to that part 
of his pension which is attributable to his service as a director. 

Section 196 should be amended so that, in relation to 
directors chargeable to United Kingdom income tax on the 
emoluments of their office, benefits ‘otherwise than in cash”’ 
relate only to benefits charged to United Kingdom income tax. 

Section 198 (1) should be amended so that a notice in writing 
shall be required from each director covering all pensions, 
compensation and emoluments, including all benefits received 
otherwise than in cash. 


Auditors’ remuneration 

The Eighth Schedule should be amended so as to make it 
unnecessary in consolidated accounts to show an aggregate of 
auditors’ remuneration; the remuneration of the holding 
company’s auditors (if not fixed by the company in general 
meeting) should continue to be shown in its own profit and 
loss account or in the consolidated profit and loss account if 
the holding company’s account is so framed. 


Tax charge 

The provisions of the Eighth Schedule relating to the 
disclosure of tax on the profits of a year should be amended 
to require, in the case of companies subject to overseas tax, 
disclosure of: 

(a) the amount, before double-tax relief, of United Kingdom 

tax, distinguishing profits tax from income tax 
(b) the amount of double-tax relief 
(c) the amount of overseas tax. 


Reserves and provisions 

Paragraph 12 of the Eighth Schedule should be amended so 
as to make it clear that additions to, or withdrawals from, 
reserves and provisions which would not normally be passed 
through the profit and loss account need not be shown in that 
account. 

It should be made clear that an amount necessarily set aside 
in accordance with a regularly employed accounting practice 
in order to meet accruing expenditure, such as that on repairs 
and other maintenance charges, is a provision; but that 
amounts so set aside need not be stated separately in the profit 
and loss account. 

It should be made clear that for balance sheet purposes: 

(a) the cost of investments means the actual cost of the 

investments held on the balance sheet date 

(b) the profits from realisation of investments previously 

held should be treated as reserves except to the extent 
that they have been utilised to meet losses or otherwise 
used for some appropriate purpose; and the movements 
on such reserves should be shown. 


Distinction between fixed and current assets 

Where neither “fixed” nor “current” is a true and fair 
description of assets, there should be a requirement that the 
assets shall not be described as either but that the nature of the 
assets shall be stated clearly. 

It should be made clear that where an asset is classified as. 
neither “fixed” nor “current” the method of arriving at and 
stating the amount of a fixed asset, set out in paragraph 4 (3) 
and (except in the case of interests in subsidiaries) paragraph 5 
of the Eighth Schedule, should be applied. 

Shares held by a subsidiary in a fellow subsidiary should be 
shown separately in its balance sheet. 


Redeemable Preference Shares 

There should be disclosure in a company’s accounts of all 
material facts relating to the redemption of any redeemable 
preference shares of the company. 
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AUDIT 


Qualifications and appointment of auditors 


Section 161 (1) should be amended so as to provide that a 
person shall not be qualified for appointment as auditor of a 
company unless either: 

(a) he is a member of one of the following bodies: 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England 

and Wales 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants of Scotland 
The Association of Certified and Corporate Accoun- 
tants 

The Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ireland 
provided that any of the foregoing bodies may be 
removed from and any other body of accountants 
established in the United Kingdom may be added to this 
provision by regulation requiring an affirmative resolu- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament and provided further 
that the Board of Trade may authorise a person to be 
appointed as auditor by virtue of suitable qualifications 
obtained outside the United Kingdom; 
or 

(b) he is for the time being authorised by the Board of Trade 

to be so appointed as having obtained adequate know- 
ledge and experience in the course of his employment by 
a member of a body of accountants specified in (a) above 
or as having practised in Great Britain as an accountant 
before August 6, 1947. 

The practice which obtained under the 1929 Act whereby a 
substantive resolution was required for the appointment of 
auditors at each annual general meeting should be revived 
with the amendments mentioned below. 

Subsection (2) of Section 159 should be replaced by a pro- 
vision whereby, subject to the paragraphs on Section 161 
below, it shall not be competent to a company to make any 
change in the auditors at an annual general meeting unless 
notice has been given of an intention to submit at that meeting 
a proposal which would have the effect that any of the retiring 
auditors who are eligible and willing to act shall not be re- 
appointed or that a named person other than any of the retir- 
ing auditors be appointed. Such notice would be subject to the 
provisions of Section 160. 

Section 161 should be extended so as to make it clear that, 
subject to the next ensuing group of proposals 

(a) persons who are in partnership may be appointed as 

auditors in their firm name provided that all are eligible 
for appointment 

(b) such an appointment will constitute the appointment 

jointly of all those who are partners in the firm at the 
time of appointment and will not be affected as regards 
the surviving or continuing partners by the subsequent 
death or retirement of a partner; the appointment of a 
retiring partner in such a firm will cease upon his retire- 
ment from the partnership 

(c) the appointment of the continuing partners will not be 

affected by the subsequent introduction of a new partner 
or more than one new partner who jointly with those 
who were partners at the time when the firm was 
appointed or last reappointed will, therefore, be deemed 
to be auditors and eligible for reappointment; Section 
159 and Section 160 (1) shall apply to such a person as if 
he were a retiring auditor and special notice shall not be 
required in relation to his appointment. 

The proposals in the paragraph above should be subject to 
an overriding provision to the effect that a casual vacancy 
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within the meaning of Section 159 (6) shall be deemed to arise 
where: 

(a) more than one-half of those who were partners in the 
firm at the time when the firm was appointed or last 
reappointed have ceased to be partners; or 

(b) the number of new partners introduced into the firm 
exceeds the number remaining of those who were 
partners at the time when the firm was appointed or last 
reappointed 

and the auditors shall be under obligation to notify the com- 
pany of the facts required to enable its directors to deal with 
such a casual vacancy. 

Subsection (6) of Section 159 (which enables the directors 
to fill a casual vacancy) should be extended to require the 
directors to report the facts in their next report to the company 
in annual general meeting and to require an affirmative 
resolution at that meeting as a condition precedent to the 
reappointment of an auditor appointed to fill such a vacancy. 

Section 160 should be amended so as to provide that notice 
of the intended nomination shall be sent to the person 
nominated as well as to the existing auditor. 

In order to prevent the removal of auditors before they have 
carried out their duties (which at present can be achieved by 
calling an annual general meeting at which no business is 
transacted other than the passing of a resolution to remove the 
auditors) and also for the reason indicated later under 
“Internal Management and Administration’? below the 
Act should be amended to provide that the annual accounts 
with the auditors’ report thereon shall be laid before the 
company at its annual general meeting. 

At present it is sufficient if they be laid before the company 
in general meeting. (Ed.) 


Duties and responsibilities of auditors 

The Ninth Schedule should be amended to the form set out 
below, under the sub-head after the next. 

Section 162 (3) (which entitles the auditor to require from 
the officers of the company such information and explanation 
as he thinks necessary) should be extended to entitle the auditor 
to require such information and explanation as he thinks 
necessary from the auditors of subsidiaries of the company. 


Exemption of exempt private companies from the provisions of 
Section 161, Companies Act, 1948 

The proviso to Section 161 (1) (under which a person who is 
neither qualified nor authorised may be appointed auditor of 
an exempt private company) should be deleted; if it were 
considered to be necessary to preserve existing rights the 
deletion could be without prejudice to the appointment or 
re-appointment of a person as auditor of any company of 
which that person was auditor on an appointed date. 

The proviso to Section 161 (2) (which permits a person who 
is a partner of or in the employment of an officer or servant to 
be appointed auditor of an exempt private company) should 
be amended so that: 

(a) a person who is in the employment of an officer or 
servant of the company shall not be qualified for 
appointment as auditor 

(5) there is a statutory obligation to disclose in the annual 
accounts or in documents annexed thereto the fact, if it 
be so, that the auditor is a partner of an officer or 
servant of the company. 

The proviso to Section 161(2) allows an exempt private 
company to appoint as auditor a person who is a partner 
of an officer or servant of the company. Some members of 
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the Council consider that the independence of the auditor 
is of paramount importance, that an important matter of 
principle is involved and that, regardless of the way in 
which the exception may have operated in practice hitherto, 
it should be withdrawn. A majority of the members, 
pointing out that the Council has not seen any evidence 
that abuse has flowed from the exception, which in their 
opinion has been of the greatest benefit to small family 
companies, for which it is an economical and convenient 
arrangement, considers that the exception should continue 
to be available to private companies. If the exception is 
not withdrawn the Council considers that there should be 
disclosure where applicable of the fact that advantage has 
been taken of it. (Ed.) « 


Proposed revised Ninth Schedule 
Statements to be contained in the auditors’ report 

1. In their report the auditors shall state: 

(a) whether in their opinion the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account of the company or, in the case of a 
holding company submitting group accounts, the said 
accounts of the company and the group accounts, are 
properly drawn up in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act so as to give a true and fair view of the state of 
the company’s affairs at the date of its balance sheet and 
of its profit or loss for its financial year ended on that 
date; or 

(5) in the case of a company entitled to the benefit of Part 
III of the Eighth Schedule to this Act, whether in their 
opinion the balance sheet and profit and loss account of 
the company or, in the case of a holding company sub- 
mitting group accounts, the said accounts of the com- 
pany and the group accounts, are drawn up in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act so as to disclose, 
to the extent required by the Act for the class of com- 
pany concerned, the state of the company’s affairs at 
the date of its balance sheet and its profit or loss for its 
financial year ended on that date. 

2. The auditors’ report shall contain statements which in 

their opinion are necessary if: 

(a) they have not obtained all the information and explana- 
tions which to the best of their knowledge and belief 
were necessary for the purposes of their audit; or 

(5) so far as appears from their examination, books of ac- 
count have not been properly kept by the company; or 

(c) proper returns adequate for the purposes of their audit 
have not been received from branches not visited by 
them; or 

(d) the company’s balance sheet and profit and loss account 
are not in agreement with the books of account and 
returns from branches. 


PROVISIONS AS TO RETURNS 


The annual return should be made up as on the date of the 
general meeting at which the annual accounts are laid before 
the company and the return should be submitted to the 
registrar of companies within twenty-eight days after the date 
on which that meeting is concluded. 

A member of the public should be entitled on payment of a 
nominal fee to inspect at the company’s registered office a copy 
of each annual return duly signed by a director and by the 
secretary. 

In due course there should be an examination of the detailed 
requirements regarding the contents of the annual return and 
of other returns. 
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INTERNAL MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Annual and other general meetings 

Section 131 should be amended so as to remove the require- 
ment to hold an annual general meeting in each calendar 
year (which is the construction now placed on the words “in 
each year’’) while retaining the requirement to hold an annual 
general meeting not later than fifteen months after the date of 
the previous annual! general meeting but with power to the 
Board of Trade to extend this period on application by the 
company. 

Section 148 should be amended so that: 

(a) the annual accounts (at present required to be laid before 
the company “in general meeting’’) shall be laid before 
the company at the annual general meeting 

(6) the annual accounts shall be made up to a date not 
earlier than six months (instead of the present nine 
months) before the date of the meeting at which they are 
laid before the members, or nine months (instead of the 
present twelve months) in the case of a company carrying 
on business or having interests abroad; provided that 
the Board of Trade shall have power to extend the period 
of six or nine months on application by the company. 

Section 133 should be amended so that: 

(a) the minimum length of notice for an annual general 
meeting would be reduced from twenty-one to fourteen 
days 

(6) notice of an annual general meeting could be waived by 
the same majority as that now required for any other 
general meeting, instead of the present requirement that 
all the members must agree 

(c) having regard to Section 162 (4), which entitles the 
auditors to attend any general meeting and to be heard 
on any part of the business of the meeting which con- 
cerns them as auditors, the agreement of the auditors 
shall be required for the waiving of the normal period 
of notice of a general meeting. 


Mode of passing extraordinary and special resolutions 

References to extraordinary resolutions should be removed 
from the Act and replaced by references to special resolutions 
(or vice versa) and the minimum period of notice should be 
fourteen days. 

Section 141 should be amended by deleting the words “a 
majority of” in subsection (1) and making consequential 
amendments to the remainder of the section. 

Section 143 (1) which at present requires printed copies of 
resolutions or agreements to be sent to the registrar of com- 
panies should be amended so that the copies shall be in 
typescript, either printed or copied by other means. 


Proxy votes 

Proxy forms sent to members and debenture-holders should 
be in such form that a member or debenture-holder may 
appoint a proxy to vote either for or against each separate 
resolution. 


Shares held by trustees of pensions and welfare funds for 
employees 

The Council expresses no opinion on the desirability or 
otherwise of shares of a company being held by trustees of 
pension or other funds set aside for the benefit of employees 
of that company; but where such shares carrying voting rights 
are held the position should be disclosed and a convenient 
method of achieving this would be to require them to be 
recorded in the register of shares and debentures held by 
directors (see the suggested amendment of Section 195 under 
“Directors’ Duties’”’ above). 
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WINDING-UP 


Insolvent companies 
Calling of meetings 

The Companies Act should be amended so that: 

(a) subject to (c) below, seven days should be specified as the 
period of notice required for a meeting of members at 
which a resolution for a creditors’ voluntary winding-up 
is to be proposed; seven days’ notice should also be 
required for the meeting of creditors, which should be 
held within twenty-four hours after the meeting of 
members. 

(b) Section 133 (3), which enables notice of a meeting of 
members to be waived, should be made inapplicable to 
a meeting at which a resolution for a creditors’ voluntary 
winding-up is to be proposed 

(c) the directors should have power to file a declaration that 
the company cannot by reason of its liabilities continue 
its business and that meetings of the company and of its 
creditors will be summoned for a date not more than 
twenty-eight days after the date of the declaration. On 
filing such a declaration the directors should be required 
to appoint forthwith a provisional liquidator to remain 
in office for twenty-eight days or such extended period as 
the Board of Trade may allow, or until the earlier ap- 
pointment of a liquidator. The date of the appointment 
of the provisional liquidator should be treated as the 
commencement of the winding-up. The provisional 
liquidator should be protected by statute in relation to 
all acts properly done by him and should be entitled to 
adequate remuneration for his services and to reimburse- 
ment of all expenses properly incurred. 

Responsibilities of directors 

The Companies Act should be amended to give the court 

power to order: 

(a) the public examination of the directors and other officers 
of a company which is found on winding-up to be 
unable to pay its creditors in full 

(5) that any director or other officer who has been respon- 
sible for incurring debts on behalf of a company in a 
reckless manner shall be liable without any limitation of 
liability for all or any of the debts or other liabilities so 


incurred. 
Preferential creditors 

The reference to the fifth day of April should be omitted 
from Section 319 (1) (a) (ii) so that it relates to taxes assessed 
up to the date of winding-up. 

A lender who exercises a right of subrogation by reason of 
Section 319 (4) should be a preferential creditor in respect of 
his loan only to the extent of an amount equal to the wages, 
salaries or holiday remuneration paid for the period of one 
month before the date of the commencement of the winding-up. 
Arrangement between company and creditors 

Section 306 (1) should be amended so that where an 
arrangement between a company and its creditors has been 
assented to by three-fourths in value of the creditors it would, 
subject to appeal to the court, be binding upon all the creditors. 


Accounts and audit 
A duty should be placed on the directors of a company to 


present to a meeting of members, at the company’s expense, 
audited accounts covering the period from the last audited 
balance sheet to the date of the commencement of a members’ 
voluntary winding-up. In a creditors’ voluntary winding-up 
the creditors should have power to require such accounts to be 


presented to a meeting of creditors. 
Company law should provide that an auditor may be 


appointed to report on the liquidator’s accounts, the appoint- 
ment to be made and the remuneration to be fixed by the 
members in a members’ voluntary winding-up and by the 
committee of inspection (or the creditors, if there is no com- 
mittee of inspection) in a creditors’ voluntary winding-up. 
Creditors paid in full 

Company legislation should make provision for a creditors’ 
voluntary winding-up to be converted into a members’ 
voluntary winding-up when all creditors have been paid in full. 


Gratuities to ex-employees 

In a members’ voluntary winding-up the liquidator should 
have power, with the approval of the company in general 
meeting, to pay gratuities to employees and ex-employees of 
the company or to classes of such employees and ex-employees. 


Contributories 
A liquidator should not be required to prepare lists of pre- 


sent and past members where the capital held by those mem- 
bers was fully paid. 
Winding-up subject to supervision of the Court 

The Companies Act should be amended by deleting refer- 
ences to winding-up subject to supervision of the court. 
Winding-up by the Court 

The amount of £10,000 in Section 218 (3) should be increased 
to £50,000. 
Winding-up rules 

The companies winding-up rules should be examined after 
the work of the Company Law Committee has been com- 
pleted. The Council will be pleased to assist by submitting 
suggestions for amendment of the rules to bring them up to 
date. 
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By J. R. Gould, B.Sc.(Econ.) 


Introduction 

IT OFTEN HAPPENS that one subsidiary in 
a group of companies manufactures a 
product used by another subsidiary of 
the same parent company. The question 
arises of the commercial relations be- 
tween group members and the prices at 
which goods should change hands 
between them. 

The practice adopted will obviously 
affect the rights of any minority share- 
holders in subsidiary companies. How- 
ever, this aspect of the question one 
might call the “‘legal’”’ one, and I do not 


_ propose to deal with it in this article. 


Similarly, I shall ignore issues raised by 
tax law and foreign exchange control, 
restricting the discussion to some of the 
economic aspects. 

One might be tempted to argue that 
from the economic viewpoint the prices 
at which goods pass from one sub- 
sidiary to another are unimportant. A 
higher price would mean that the seller 
gains at the expense of the buyer and 
vice versa. Since both seller and buyer 
are members of the same group, the 
gains and losses are, as it were, within 
the family: they cancel out, so that the 
group is neither better nor worse off. 

However, that view is too facile and 
there are strong arguments for and 
against particular methods of intra- 
group pricing. These arguments will be 
developed from two directions. In the 
next section of this paper the rationale 
of the “grouped companies form’’ of 
organisation will be examined and will 
be seen to have implications for intra- 
group pricing. Subsequently some com- 
plications of the problem will be un- 
covered by the application of a branch 
of economic theory—the theory of 
bilateral monopoly.* 


* The subsequent analysis does not depend on the 
legal status of the group and its members. Thus it 
would apply with equal force to a concern split into 
departments that were not separate legal entities. 
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Our contributor shows that the selling prices fixed by a unified 
company, which both manufactures and sells to the consumer, will 
normally be different from the prices charged to the consumer by 

a marketing company which receives its supplies from another 
company in the same group. The profits of the unified company 

will normally be higher than those of the group. 

However, other factors may determine the desirability or otherwise 
of unification and these factors are also discussed. 


The Pricing of Transactions between Members 
of a Group of Companies 


The Rationale of Grouped Companies 

A useful first approach to the problem is 
to ask the question: why does the 
grouped companies form of organisa- 
tion arise? The answer may lead to 
views about the appropriate prices at 
which goods should change hands 
between group members. Broadly 
speaking, the answer is that forming a 
group is an attempt to obtain some of 
the advantages which large concerns 
enjoy whilst mitigating some of the 
disadvantages to which they are prone. 

The advantages of large concerns can 
conveniently be considered under two 
headings: (1) producing large outputs 
from a single plant and (2) common 
management in multi-plant concerns. 

The economies from large outputs 
from a single plant are fairly well known 
and will be mentioned only briefly. 
They include the employment of mass- 
production techniques—for example, the 
flow-line method of production—the use 
of specialised machinery, the use of 
large and indivisible machines, and the 
greater specialisation of workers. How- 
ever, large plants do not of themselves 
give rise to grouped companies. The 
very nature of their advantages calls for 
unified control. 

A second set of advantages accrues to 
the large concern from the common 
ownership and management of several 
plants. The ability to formulate funda- 
mental policy and to select the right men 
to fill higher managerial posts is scarce. 
This valuable skill can sometimes be 
fully employed only by supervising a 
number of plants. Similarly, specialists 
at the centre may be made available for 
consultation by members of the group. 
Again, common distribution of the 
products of a number of plants may be 
more efficient than distribution by each 
plant of its own product. Where 
several plants use similar materials there 


may be economies of central buying. 
There may also be economies to be 
reaped in large-scale advertising which 
can cover a group of related products. 
Finally, capital may be raised more 
cheaply by large businesses than by 
small: the initial costs of raising capital 
can be spread over larger amounts; and 
size in itself may be associated with 
credit-worthiness in the eyes of lenders. 

This list of advantages a large firm 
may enjoy is not put forward as being 
exhaustive, but merely to establish the 
point that the organisation of many 
plants within one concern may result in 
substantial economies. However, there 
is another face to the coin. 

The disadvantages of large-scale 
organisation attack the firm both at the 
centre and at the extremities. The centre 
is likely to come under increasing pres- 
sure as the concern grows and the larger 
becomes the number of decisions to be 
taken daily. At the same time it becomes 
more difficult to take these decisions. 
The pressure of work and the wide- 
spread ramifications of the business 
make it difficult for the directors to have 
much direct knowledge of the details of 
the problems. They have to rely on the 
reports of subordinates, which take time 
to be transmitted to the centre. When 
decisions are made, transmission to 
those who have to implement them 
consumes more time. Thus the reactions 
of the large concern to changing 
circumstances may be slower and less 
effective than the reactions of the 
smaller one. 

Another difficulty is in keeping a 
check on the efficiency of the staff. In a 
smaller business the directors can be in 
day-to-day contact with the staff and 
can form direct judgments on efficiency, 


+ I use the words “‘centre” and “directors” to mean 
the top policy makers in the firm—what is sometimes 
known as “top management”—whether or not 
directors in the legal sense. 
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remedying faults as they arise. In a 
larger business inefficient action lower 
down the hierarchy may become 
apparent only after serious damage has 
been done; even worse, inefficiency may 
persist for long periods without any 
outward sign. 

The large concern may also suffer 
from ailments affecting the lower ranks 
of the hierarchy, often summed up in a 
phrase when people give as their reason 
for not liking to work in a large business 
that they are then only “a cog on a 
machine.”” As was mentioned above, 
checks on efficiency become more 
difficult as the size of the firm grows; 
some of the staff, at least, will attend to 
their tasks less assiduously in this 
atmosphere of relaxed supervision. 
Moreover, a sense of frustration is likely 
to develop when the man implementing 
policy has only the most tenuous con- 
nection with its formulation. Finally, it 
is arguable that a man is likely to put 
more enthusiasm into his work if there 
is available some objective measure of 
the success he achieves. He may take 
some pride in working for a successful, 
go-ahead concern but it is difficult for 
him to judge “how well his particular 
department is doing since its lack of 
efficiency may be covered up by good 
work done in other departments. 

We now have substantial lists of both 
advantages and disadvantages that the 
large concern may enjoy. The grouped 
company form of organisation is one 
method by which the large business may 
be organised so as to obtain as many of 
the advantages as possible while at the 
same time minimising the disadvantages. 
Those functions—for example, raising 
finance—best performed at the centre 
are reserved to the parent company; 
those best performed by the group 
members—for example, day-to-day con- 
trol of production—are delegated to 
them. The load of work on the central 
directors is lightened so that they are left 
with more free time to devote to major 
matters of policy; at the same time 
initiative is given to the group members, 
so that decisions are taken more 
speedily and on fresher and more 
detailed information. Now that group 
members have greater control over their 
own destinies, morale should improve. 

If this account of the rationale of 
grouped companies is accepted some 
implications follow for the prices at 
which transactions between group mem- 
bers should take place. It seems desir- 
able that each of the group members 
should have a realistic profit and loss 
account. The Board of the parent com- 
pany would thus have a more or less 
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objective test of the efficiency of the 
members, each of which would also have 
a measure of success or failure. To secure 
these advantages in the greatest degree 
each member of the group must be 
allowed to determine its own price 
policy, since that policy will influence 
greatly the results in the profit and loss 
account. Moreover, it seems necessary 
that each group member should treat 
the other group members as it would 
outside concerns, being free to deal 
either inside or outside the group, the 
choice being determined entirely by its 
own self-interest and without having 
regard to the interest of other members 
of the group. Any preferential treatment 
between group members would sharply 
reduce the value of the separate profit 
and loss accounts as objective indices of 
efficiency and success. In short, the 
analysis of the rationale of grouped 
companies gives rise to strong argu- 
ments in favour of allowing members the 
maximum of freedom in following 
commercial policies that maximise their 
individual profits. 


Bilateral Monopoly 

The problem of bilateral monopoly is 
one of the oldest in economic theory and 
has been discussed by some of the 
greatest economists. In its strictest form 
the term refers to the relations between a 
monopolist (the sole producer of a 
commodity) and a monopsonist (the 
sole buyer of that commodity). More 
loosely—and in the sense used in this 
article—it has been used to refer to 
relations between businesses having 
some control over the prices at which 
they can respectively sell and buy a 
product—the situation in which there is 
no predetermined market price from 
which they cannot deviate. The problem 
has been to determine the price and 
quantity per unit of time of the goods 
which change hands between the con- 
cerns. 

The reason the problem has remained 
under discussion for such a long time is 
that different answers to the problem are 
obtained depending on the assumptions 
made about the way in which the con- 
cerns behave. The discussion, either 
explicitly or implicitly, has been mainly 
about the most reasonable set of 


(1) Price (£) 
(2) Quantity 


(3) Total revenue (£) 
(4) Marketing cost (£) 
(5) Manufacturing cost (£) 


(6) Profit (£) 


Table 1 


assumptions to make in dealing with 
the problem. 

Part of the economist’s task is to find 
out how in fact firms do behave. 
However, the businessman need be 
concerned only to learn that a certain 
mode of behaviour leads to certain 
results—if he finds the results unsatis- 
factory it may be within his power to 
change to another mode of behaviour 
producing better results. In this section 
I do not pretend to give even an outline 
of bilateral monopoly theory; I shall 
take only some aspects of the theory in 
order to demonstrate the results to 
which certain modes of behaviour lead. 

In the previous section arguments 
were advanced in support of the view 
that in order to gain certain internal 
administrative advantages members of a 
group of companies should deal with 
one another as they would with outside 
concerns and that each company should 
independently try to maximise its own 
profits. This independent profit-maxi- 
mising behaviour will be illustrated by a 
simplified arithmetical example con- 
trasting the results with those under 
unified control. I would emphasise that 
the conclusion demonstrated in this 
example is by no means dependent on 
my arbitrary choice of numbers, but is 
entirely general. 

First consider a single concern which 
both manufactures and markets a 
particular product. It has to decide on 
the price of the product; its calculations 
are set out in Table 1. 

Row (1) gives the range of alternative 
prices. Row (2) shows the number of 
units of output that could be sold at 
each price per unit of time. Total 
revenue, in row (3), is obtained by 
multiplying the price in row (1) by the 
corresponding quantities in row (2). 
Row (4) gives the cost of marketing the 
quantities in row (2) and row (5) the cost 
of manufacturing these quantities. The 
profit, shown in row (6), is derived from 
the figures in row (3) minus those in 
row (4) minus those in row (5). Given 
the cost and demand conditions in 
Table 1, the maximum profit is £23 and 
the price should be £9 per unit of output. 

Now imagine this business, with cost 
and demand conditions remaining the 
same, split up into two companies 


1i 10.5 10 9.5 9 8.5 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 3 4 5 6 7 

11 13 16 20 | | 
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The above-named society is designated for the purposes of section 1 of the 
SECURITY a House Purchase and Housing Act, 1959, this 16th day of June, 1959. 


Cecil Crabbe. 
@ SHARE DIVIDEND 33% p.a. income Chief Registrar of Friendly 
tax paid by the Soctety Societies. 
@ Member of the Building Societies 17 North Audley Street, 
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@ Assets over £7,500,000 
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@ A personal service established in the City Trustee Act 1925 to invest funds of trusts in his hands on deposit with the Society up to 
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Table 2 
(1) Price (£) ie es 10.5 10 9.5 9 8.5 
(2) Quantity 2 3 4 3 6 7 
(3) Total revenue (£)_ .. 22 3135 BS 
(4) Marketing cost (£) os 2 3 4 5 6 7 
(6) Purchases at £9 per unit (£) 18 27 360s «45 54 63 
(7) 16 24 32 48 56 
(8) 14 «21 28 42 49 
(9) 12 18 24 30 42 
(10) de: 10 15 20 25 300335 
(il) 8 12 16 20 24 28 
Table 3 
(1) Price (£) ee ‘im 9 8 7 6 5 4 
(2) Quantity 2 3 4 5 6 7 
(3) Total revenue (£)_ .. 18 24 28 30 30 28 
(4) Manufacturing cost (£) 11 13 16 20 25 31 
(5) Profit (£) 7 11 12 10 5 —3 


within a group, one in charge of manu- 
facturing the product and the other in 
charge of marketing it. Both companies 
independently try to maximise their own 
profits. The manufacturing company 
sets a price to the marketing company, 
which can then buy as much of the 
product as it thinks it needs. 

To find the price that the manufac- 
turing company will set to the marketing 
company we need a table similar to 
Table 1. The cost conditions of manu- 
facturing, it is assumed, remain the 
same as in row (5) of Table 1; it remains 
to find the demand conditions—that is, 
the quantities the marketing company 
will buy at various prices from the 
manufacturing company. The figures 
(of the marketing company) are set out 
in Table 2. 

Rows (1) and (2) show the prices that 
could be charged and the respective 
quantities that would be sold to con- 
sumers of the product. These prices and 
quantities, and the total revenues in 
row (3), are the same as in Table 1, 
since it is assumed that the demand 
conditions are the same. Row (4) gives 
the costs of marketing the product (the 
same as in Table 1); row (5) showing 
net revenue obtained from the figures in 
row (3) minus those in row (4). Rows 
(6) to (11) give the costs to the market- 
ing company for the quantities in row 
(2) at various prices per unit charged by 
the manufacturing company. The num- 
bers in bold type show the most profit- 
able quantity for the marketing company 
to buy given the price set by the manu- 
facturing company. Thus in row (8) at a 
cost (price) to the marketing company of 
£7, the most profitable quantity to buy is 
4 units of output costing £28, which can 
be sold for a net revenue of £36, yielding 
a profit of £8. Given the price of £7 


charged by the manufacturing company, 
the reader can readily see that any other 
quantity would yield less profit. Thus the 
numbers in bold type answer the ques- 
tion: what quantities can the manufac- 
turing company sell to the marketing 
company at prices ranging from £4 to £9? 

We are now in a position to determine 
the most profitable price for the manu- 
facturing company to charge. 

In Table 3, rows (1), (2) and (3) have 
been derived from Table 2, row (3) 
representing the revenues which the 
manufacturing company would get if 
it charged the manufacturing company 
the prices in row (1). Row (4) gives the 
manufacturing cost of the outputs in 
row (2) and is the same as row (5) in 
Table 1, since the cost conditions are 
assumed to be the same. Row (5) 
shows the profit from various price 
policies and indicates that the manu- 
facturing company will set a price of £7 
per unit of output and earn a profit of 
£12. 

It is now possible to compare the 
results (a) when manufacturing and 
marketing are under unified control and 
(6) when manufacturing and marketing 
are each under independent control. 

Table 1 indicates that under unified 
control the price will be £9, six units of 
output will be sold and a profit of £23 
will be earned. Table 3 shows that if 
control is decentralised the manufac- 
turing company will charge the market- 
ing company a price of £7 and earn £12 
profit; from Table 2 it can be seen that 
if the manufacturing company charges 
£7, the marketing company will charge 
£10 to the consumer, sell four units of 
output, and earn a profit of £8. Together 
the manufacturing and marketing com- 
pany will earn a combined profit of 
£12+£8=£20. Comparing this result 
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with that obtained by a fully integrated 
concern we find that the decentralised 
one will charge a higher price for the final 
product (£10 against £9), sell a smaller 
quantity (4 units against 6 units), and 
earn a smaller profit (£20 against £23). 

Since it has been assumed that demand 
and cost conditions are constant these 
differences arise solely because of the 
different forms of organisation. Thus we 
arrive at the conclusion that if in a 
group of companies the members have 
separate profit and loss accounts and 
each independently aims to maximise 
its own profits the group as a whole will, 
on the assumptions we have made about 
the behaviour of the members, earn 
smaller profits than if the business were 
run as an integrated concern. 


Conclusions 
In this article I have argued that the 
administrative rationale of grouped 
companies calls for separate profit and 
loss accounts and independent commer- 
cial policies for each of the members. On 
the other hand the theory of bilateral 
monopoly indicates that independent 
profit-maximising action may lead to 
smaller group profits than could be 
obtained by integrated control. In this 
final section some of the assumptions 
about the behaviour of the companies 
and the conditions in which they operate 
will be examined and some attempt 
made to reconcile the conflicting lines of 
policy suggested by the arguments. 

First, although the two arguments 
point different ways the dilemma is not 
necessarily insoluble. For example, a 
solution is available if the business 
considers that the gain in efficiency, 
morale, and so on, from separate com- 
mezcial policies far outweighs the (gross) 
loss of profit through independent 
profit-maximising action—that is, pro- 
duces a net gain in profit. The gains 
from decentralisation will depend on 
how far the considerations outlined 
earlier in this article are important in the 
individual circumstances of each con- 
cern and little more of value can be said 
about them here. Bilateral monopoly 
theory indicates that the losses from 
decentralisation depend on the con- 
ditions of demand and of the costs of 
production. 

The way in which the extent of the 
loss depends on the costs of production 
at different outputs is somewhat com- 
plex so I shall do no more than indicate 
the way in which the loss of profit 
depends on the conditions of demand. In 
the arithmetical example above, the 
concern had some control over the price 
of the final product. In contrast, a busi- 
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ness in a “perfectly competitive” market 
has no control over the price of the 
product—it takes the market price as 
given. (An example of a firm in a per- 
fectly competitive market is a small 
producer of wheat competing with a 
large number of other independent 
small producers.) In perfect competition 
it would be found that the final price, 
output and profit of the integrated and 
non-integrated forms of organisation 
would be the same. More generally, it 
can be said that the extent of the loss 
through independent profit-maximising 
behaviour of group members depends on 
the elasticity of demand for the final 
product: the smaller the degree in which 
sales fall when the price is raised the 
greater will be the loss of profit. 

A second point to note is that the 
assumptions that the manufacturing 
company sets the price and that the 
marketing company decides what quan- 
tity to buy, while not unrealistic, are 
not the only ones that can reasonably be 
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that the marketing company sets the 
price and that the manufacturing 
company decides the quantity it wishes 
to supply at that price. In those condi- 
tions it would be found that the results 
were similar to those reached by way of 
the arithmetical examples above—that 
is a smaller quantity sold and a smaller 
profit than would obtain under inte- 
grated control. If it assumed that both 
the manufacturing and marketing com- 
panies wish to set the price and let the 
other company determine the quantity, 
the problem is indeterminate since they 
will choose different prices. 

Another interesting assumption about 
the form in which the deal between 
members takes place is that it is an 
“all or nothing” contract. In contrast to 
the situation where one fixes a price 
and the other decides the quantity, the 
deal can take the form of a specified 
quantity of the product for a specified 
lump sum. Thus in the examples given 
above, if either company or both 


which they are acting—namely, they can 
both be better off by increasing their 
output to that which an integrated con- 
cern would choose, that is, six units— 
they can adopt the “‘all or nothing” form 
of contract. This course would bring 
them jointly an extra profit which would 
be split up between them in some way 
depending on the skill in bargaining 
possessed by each of the compaines. 
Thus an “all or nothing” contract could 
result in maximum group profits while 
at the same time retaining the indepen- 
dence of the commercial policies of the 
members, at least in a modified form. 

Perhaps the most important practical 
conclusion I would wish to be drawn 
from this article is that the aspects of the 
problem of intra-group transactions 
outlined here do exist; and that policy 
makers should take them into account 
within the context of the particular 
circumstances of their own group. The 
“all or nothing” contract seems to 
provide one line along which a practical 
solution might be found. 


made. For example, it could be assumed should realise the circumstances in 


Taxation 


Dead Trees that Fructify— 


—And Bear Wider Implications 


The problems 

THE PROVISIONS IN the Finance Bill on post-cessation 
receipts were introduced primarily to counter the deci- 
sions in Purchase v. Stainer’s Executors (1951) 32 T.C. 
367 (dealing with the late Leslie Howard’s affairs) and 
Carson v. Cheyney’s Executor (1958) 38 T.C. 240, in 
which royalty receipts after death, in the first case from 
the distribution of films made by the deceased actor, and 
in the second from the sale of writings of the deceased 
author, were held to be not assessable to income tax. The 
ground for the decisions was that the receipts were from 
the deceased’s profession and were covered by the assess- 
ments made during his lifetime while he was carrying on 
his profession. “Prima facie there is no reason why a pro- 
fessional man should not be taxed on an earnings basis, 
but in the case of an author, whose earnings depend on 
the unpredictable popularity of his books in future years, 
an assessment in the earning year would be so arbitrary 
as to be patently unfair. But that . . . does not entitle the 


Crown to regard payments in future years as anything 
but what they essentially are” (Viscount Simons in the 
Cheyney case). 


The proposed solution 

The proposals in the Finance Bill are, however, designed 
to cover a much wider field. They will catch post-cessation 
receipts, of any business which has been assessed on the 
earnings basis, that have not been included in profits prior 
to cessation. Any person properly taxed on the cash basis 
is unaffected by the provisions of the Bill. Persons who 
are assessed on this basis will not be taxed on post- 
cessation receipts. The provisions are to apply to 
any trade, profession or vocation chargeable to tax under 
Case I or II of Schedule D which has been permanently 
discontinued. The Chancellor stated in the House of 
Commons that this proposal was not intended to apply 
to barristers (Hansard, April 4, 1960: Vol. 621, No. 91, 
Col. 55), and this has been confirmed by the Attorney- 
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General. The theory behind the cash basis for barristers 
is that as they cannot sue for their fees the receipts are 
doubtful until received. Many barristers have reaped a 
rich harvest by several retirements, for example, on 
appointment as a Minister, followed by setting up 
practice again, and so on. 

Many other professional men, among them architects, 
have had the benefit of cessation more than once, for 
example on the admission of new partners. While the 
Revenue has in'recent years usually insisted on the earn- 
ings basis for the first three or four years of a business 
assessed as new, it has acquiesced thereafter in a 
cash basis. Moreover, in a dissolution of a partnership, 
where the Revenue has not known of the earnings basis 
being used, it has been known to settle the final 
liability by bringing in as a receipt the increased assess- 
ment that would have arisen had the cash basis been 
adopted at the earliest date on which it would have 
acquiesced in a change from the earnings basis. This has 
resulted in a considerable legal avoidance of tax on debts 
collected after the dissolution. Bookmakers, who cannot 
sue because of the Gaming Act, are also assessed on the 
cash basis. 


The charge to tax 

The proposals are to charge to tax under Case VI of 
Schedule D the following receipts received after April 5, 
1960, and arising from the carrying on of the business: 


(a) where an earnings basis was used for any period . 


’ before the discontinuance, all receipts the value of which 

was not brought into account in computing the profits of 
that period or any subsequent period before the discon- 
tinuance; 
(b) where the profits were not computed on an earnings 
basis, any sums which, if the profits had been so com- 
puted, would not have been brought into the computa- 
tion for the period because they became due, or the date 
on which the amount then due was ascertained, fell after 
the discontinuance. 


From the amount mentioned there can be deducted 
any loss, expense or debit (not arising from the discon- 
tinuance itself) which would have been deducted in com- 
puting profits if there had not been a discontinuance—for 
example, bad debts and any unrelieved capital allow- 
ances. 


Exemptions 

The provisions are not to apply to the following: 
(a) sums received by a person beneficially entitled thereto 
who is a non-resident, or by his agent, which represent 
income arising outside the United Kingdom; 
(b) lump sums paid to the personal representatives of the 
author of a literary, dramatic, musical or artistic work 
for the assignment by them of the copyright in the work; 
(c) sums realised by the transfer of trading stock or pro- 
fessional work-in-progress. 


Earnings basis 

The earnings basis means that all credits and liabilities 
accruing during any period as a consequence of carrying 
on the trade, profession or vocation are brought into 
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account in computing the profits of the period. Bad debts 
as doubtful debts recovered after cessation will be taxable. 


Earned income 

If the receipts would have been earned income if received 
before cessation they will be assessed as such when re- 
ceivable. 


Companies surtax 

If the recipient is a controlled company (other than an 
investment company) to which the surtax directions pro- 
visions of Section 245, Income Tax Act, 1952, apply and 
the company is in liquidation, sums within the above 
provisions received after the commencement of the 
winding up are to be deemed for surtax to be income 
of the members, apportioned and charged to surtax 
accordingly. In the case of an investment company, the 
apportionment is already covered by Section 263, Income 
Tax Act, 1952: hence its exclusion here. 


Work-in-progress 
The new provision is similar to that in Section 143, In- 


come Tax Act, 1952, but goes further. If, on a discon- 
tinuance of a profession or vocation, otherwise than by 
death, a valuation is taken of work-in-progress: 
(a) if the work is transferred for money or other valuable 
consideration to a person who carries on or intends to 
carry on a profession or vocation in the United Kingdom 
and the cost may be deducted in computing his profits, 
the consideration is its value; 
(6) in any other circumstances the value is the amount 
obtainable for the transfer of the work between partners 
at arm’s length. Section 143 is to apply to disputes as to 
value. 

The person who carried on the discontinued business 
may elect that any value of work-in-progress in excess of 
its cost shall be assessed as a post-cessation receipt. 

Work-in-progress here means any services wholly or 
partly completed at the time of discontinuance for which 
it would be reasonable to expect that a charge would have 
been made on their completion if the profession or voca- 
tion had not been discontinued, and any article produced 
and material used in connection with the performance of 
any such services. “Transfer of work-in-progress” includes 
the transfer or benefit which can be expected to accrue 
from the carrying out of the work. 

It seems that if no valuation is taken at the discon- 
tinuance, the clause does not apply; if it is subsequently 
sold the amount received appears to be exempted (see 
“Exemptions” above). Presumably this point will receive 
attention in the debates in the House of Commons. 


Change of ownership 
If the cessation arises on a partial change of ownership 
treated as a cessation, receipts arising after the cessation 
are to be included in the profits of the new owners, and 
losses in respect of bad debts arising in respect of pre- 
cessation credits are to be deductible. 
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Free-of-Tax Payments— 
—And the Finance Bill Fraction 


WHILE ANY AGREEMENT not to deduct 
tax from annual payments is void to 
that extent (Section 506, Income Tax 
Act, 1952), there is nothing to pre- 
vent an agreement to pay such a sum 
as after deduction of income tax at 
the standard rate will amount to the 
actual amount it is desired to pay. 
Moreover, Section 506 does not 
apply to an annuity under a will 
stated to be free of tax; the net sum 
must be grossed. If it is stated to be 
free of income tax but not surtax the 
grossing will be at the standard rate— 
for example, £100 free of income tax 
but not surtax gives a gross sum of 
£163 5s. 4d. Where it is stated to be 
free of income tax, without mention 
of surtax, that includes surtax, and 
the surtax payable by the trustees 
in respect of the amount in the 
year of assessment (that is, that for 
the previous year) must be added 
to the annuity payable and the total 
grossed by reference to the standard 
rate of tax. The annuitant must ac- 
count to the trustees for the propor- 
tion of tax on personal allowances, 
etc., that his gross annuity bears to 
his total income (Re Pettit [1922] 
2 Ch. 765). 

In 1941 it was decided by Parlia- 
ment that persons who made settle- 
ments to pay sums free of tax (or 
such sum as after tax will leave a 
constant sum) could never have con- 
templated the sharp rise in the 
standard rate, and the law was 
amended so that the payee of the in- 
come has to bear the increased tax 
(see now Sections 486 and 488, In- 
come Tax Act, 1952). These pro- 
visions apply to any arrangement 
made in writing before September 3, 
1939, and not varied before July 22, 
1941 (see Fitzgerald v. C.1.R. (1944, 
26 T.C. 126) ), for the payment of a 
stated sum free of income tax or free 
of income tax other than surtax, pro- 
vided the provision for the payment 
is contained in: 


(a) a deed or other instrument; or 
(5) a will or codicil (a will is made at 
the date of death, Berkeley v. Berkeley 
[1946] A.C. 555); or 

(c) an order of the Court; or 

(d) a local or personal Act of Parlia- 

ment; or 

(e) any contract. 

There are certain exceptions—for 
example, where the document con- 
templated rises in tax rates, dividends 
or shares of profits; and an agree- 
ment which provided for tax not 
being deducted (because this is void 
and tax can still be deducted). 

The stated amount of any payment 
coming within the provisions is to be 
reduced to the proportion of itself 
with the difference between twenty 
shillings in the pound and the stand- 
ard rate of income tax for the year 
bears to 14s. 6d. in the £. (This is the 
simplified explanation of the fraction 
which is introduced in Clause 14 of 
the Finance Bill of 1960 to avoid 
having to amend the explanation, as 
had to be done in 1959.) 


Illustration 

A mortgage was raised in 1938 for £2,900 
at such rate of interest as after deduction 
of income tax at the standard rate would 
equal 3 per cent. The amount payable 
today would be: 

Interest at 3 per cent. on £2,900 =£87 
20s. less 7s. 9d. =12s. 3d. 


x £87=£73 10s. 


144 
Gross of £87 with tax at 5s. 6d. £120 
te 


are: 
The payer therefore pays the same amount 
as if tax were still 5s. 6d. but the payee 
suffers the extra 2s. 3d. in the £—in all, 
£120 at 2s. 3d.=£13 10s., the difference 
between the original and the abated net 
sum payable. 


If the provision is for a sum net of 
income tax including surtax, the 
amount of surtax appropriate to the 
payment due in the year (that is, that 
for the previous year) is reduced to 
the same proportion of the amount 
that would have been sufficient if the 
surtax rates for 1937/38 still applied. 


It should be noticed that it is only 
the rates for 1937/38 that have to be 
applied, not changes in the rules of 
computation of the income liable to 
surtax, so that no adjustment arises 
because surtax is now normally on a 
lower amount than in 1937/38 owing 
to relief for personal allowances. 

Where the Pettit decision applies, 
the payee’s liability to account to the 
trustees is limited to the fraction 
(now 124/144) of what he would have 
been accountable for if the 1938/39 
standard rate and reliefs applied in 
the year of assessment and the above 
provisions did not apply; the relief 
to be given is to be calculated as if 
the gross equivalent of the payment 
were what it would have been at 
1938/39 standard rate and reliefs, 
and that gross sum had borne tax at 
the (current) standard rate in the 
pound. 


Illustration 

A single person aged over 65 was given 
by the will of a testator who died in 1938 
a free-of-tax annuity of £174. His other 
income was a pension of £130 and divi- 
dends of £230 gross. 

Amount of annuity payable 1960/61: 


123. 
144 x £174=£147 


Income Tax 
£ ¢€ 
Gross at 7s. 9d. 240 93 0 0 
Pension 130 
Dividends 230 89 2 6 
600 182 2 6 
£ 
Age allowance 134 
Personal ,, 140 
— 274 
326 
£60 at Is.9d... 5 5 O 
£150 at 4s. 3d. 3117 6 
£116 at 6s.3d. 36 5 O 
€ 
£326 
Repayable 108 15 0 
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“*Systemat” the world's most versatile duplicating master, 
brings exclusive duplicating techniques which provide un- 
rivalled opportunities for speeding up and cutting the cost 
of paperwork procedures. 


In the processing of document sets... 

@ business form and written information are printed 
on blank paper in one operation 

@ basic information can be varied from form to 
form by addition, deletion or substitution 

@ the forms comprising the set can be varied in 
format and content by automatic reproduction of 
the original master in modified form 

@ document sets comprising paper and card of 
differing sizes and thicknesses present no difficulty 


Please tell me how “ Systemat" can help me with 


[_] Purchase/Receiving [ Accumulative Reports—Accounting 
Export/invoicing Production Control and other 
= Order/Invoicing paperwork procedures. 
Please tick appropriate square 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH LTD. MAYLANDS AVE - HEMEL HEMPSTEAD - HERTS . BOXMOOR 3730 
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DEPOSITS IN THE: SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


7: 3,300,000 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SUCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


Head Office: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER London Office: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1 


Offices at BIRMINGHAM, BOSTON, BOURNEMOUTH, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, COALVILLE, EXETER, HARROW, HINCKLEY, HULL, LEEDS, LINCOLN, LIVERPOOL, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, MANCHESTER, MELTON MOWBRAY, MIDDLESBROUGH, NEWCASTLE, NORTHAMPTON, NORWICH, NOTTINGHAM, PRESTON, SHEFFIELD 


Established 1807 


FULLER, HORSEY, SONS & CASSELL 


INDUSTRIAL AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 


@ Plant and machinery valued for balance sheets, amalgamations, 
new issues, estate duty, fire insurances, etc. 


Auctions anywhere in the British Isles. 
Surveyors and valuers of factories, mills, wharves and warehouses. 


Estate agents for all industrial premises. 


All business conducted from the City of London 


10 LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: ROYal 486! (4 lines) 
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Bi. 
A 
ACCOUNTANCY JUNE 1960 
Accountable to trustees 
Without age relief: Tax With age relief: Tax 
£ 2.4 £ 
Income as above 600 129 0 500 129 5 0 
Earned Income Allow- £ Age allow- 
ance 1/5x£130 .. 26 ance 1/5 100 
Personal Personal... 100 
— 200 
474 300 
£135 at Is. 8d. H $s 0 £135atis.8d.11 5 O 
£339 at Ss. 6d. 93 4 6 £165 at 5s.6d. 45 7 6 
1049 6 4x£100 .. 50 0 0 
106 12 6 
24 15 6 22 12 6 


Age relief with margin not applicable. 


Tax on allowances £126 at 5s. 6d. 
Reduced rate £135 at 3s. 10d. 


12} 240 
Amount accountable 144 600 


34 13 
25 17 6 


—— X—— x60 10 6=£20 9 1 


Passing and Amending 
the Finance Bill 


ON MAY 19 the House of Commons 
sitting in Committee commenced 
consideration of the income tax pro- 
visions of the Finance Bill. 

Clause 13 (making the charge of 
income tax for 1960/61) and Clause 
14 (amending Section 486, Income 
Tax Act, 1952, relating to pre-war 
tax-free payments—see the article 
above “‘Free-of-Tax Payments’’) were 
approved without amendment. 


Relief for Infirm Wife 

The Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Sir ©. Boyle) proposed an 
amendm to Clause 15 to extend 
relief un that Clause to “‘any mar- 
ried man «no is entitled for the year 
of assessment to the married personal 
relief but whose wife is throughout 
the year of assessment totally in- 
capacitated by physical or mental 
infirmity.” This amendment was 
agreed to by the Committee. 


Housekeeper and Dependent Relative 
Reliefs 

The provisions of Clause 16 relating 
to the increase of reliefs for house- 
keepers and dependent relatives were 
approved, but only after Dame 
Irene Ward had attacked the Chan- 
cellor and the Financial Secretary for 
not extending the reliefs to bachelors 
and spinsters who are unable to claim 
child relief. Several members sup- 
ported her. The Chancellor agreed to 
review the housekeeper relief before 
next year’s Budget. He seemed to be 
of the opinion that the relief should 
be given only if the housekeeper is 
necessary to look after children for 
whom child relief can be claimed. 
That approach would disallow the 
relief which can at present be claimed 
by widows and widowers. 


Personal Allowance for N.I. Contribu- 
tions 


Clause 17 and the Third Schedule 
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were approved after the Chancellor 
had agreed to see if variation could 
be introduced in the relief of £15 
for National Insurance contributions 
paid by employees. The majority of 
the speakers attacked the principle 
that administrative convenience justi- 
fied a provision which is obviously 
inequitable between taxpayers. While 
there is no equity in the taxation 
statutes, it must be admitted that this 
proposal is worse than many. Men 
and women are to receive the same 
relief, yet they pay different contri- 
butions. The relief will be the same 
regardless of whether or not the 
employee is contracted out of the State 
Pension scheme. The latter differen- 
tiation may not be possible, because 
the Revenue cannot know whether 
the taxpayer will be contracted 
out throughout the year, but the 
former distinction should not be 
difficult—the Revenue has managed 
to make it up to now! 


Hobby Farmers et al. 

An amendment to Clause 18 was 
approved. At the end of line 20, 
page 13, of the Bill the following was 
inserted : 


(4) Subject to the following sub- 
Section, where a trade is, or falls to be 
treated as being, carried on for part 
only of a year of assessment or ac- 
counting period by reason of its being, 
or falling to be treated as being, set up 
and commenced, or discontinued, or 
both, in that year or period, the fore- 
going provisions of this Section shall 
have effect in relation to that trade as 
regards that part of that year or period 
as if any reference to the manner of 
carrying on the trade for or by the end 
of that year or period were a reference 
to the manner of carrying it on for or 
by the end of the said part thereof. 

(5) Where in any ycar of assess- 
ment or accounting period there is a 
change in the persons engaged in 
carrying on a trade, then, for the pur- 
poses of the application of the fore- 
going provisions of this Section in the 
case of any person who, being engaged 
in carrying on the trade immediately 

. before the change, continues to be so 
engaged immediately after it, the 
trade carried on by that person im- 
mediately before the change shall be 
treated as continuing to be carried on 
by him notwithstanding the change, 
whether or not it falls to be treated 
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for any other purpose as having been 

discontinued on the change. 
Sub-Sections (4) and (5) in the origi- 
nal print were renumbered (7) and 
(6) respectively. Amongst the many 
points raised by members with the 
Chancellor were the difficulties of 
farmers with marginal hill land who 
might make losses due to changes in 
Government policy; the case of com- 
panies carrying on research on behalf 
of a group and who would never 
make profits; and the farmer’s widow 
who has to employ a manager and in 
the result suffers losses for several 
years. The Chancellor did not con- 
sider that any of these cases would 
be caught by Clause 18. To use his 
own words, “I believe that the cases 
in which the serious abuse takes 
place are those where there are very 
substantial losses. .. . We are out to 
deal with extreme cases which cannot 
be justified by any consideration.” 


** Dividend stripping” and the like 
Clause 19 on the sale of shares in 
certain trading companies was 
amended five times in committee; 
despite all these changes, the Govern- 
ment had to agree to consider 
whether further amendments should 
not be made at the Report stage! 
Many amendments have been intro- 
duced on Clauses 20 to 26, some of 
which have been accepted, but so 
many have been withdrawn on the 
promise that the Government Front 
Bench will introduce fresh amend- 
ments at a later stage that it is felt 
that to deal with the amendments to 
date would confuse rather than help. 
It is, therefore, proposed to defer 
comment until the Report stage, 
when all the amendments will be 
available. Clauses 27, 28 and 29 were 
approved without amendment. 


Post-cessation receipts 

Three amendments to Clause 30 were 
approved. The first on page 25, line 5 
—after the word “‘vocation” were in- 
serted the words “‘of which the profits 
or gains are’; this amendment cor- 
rected an obvious error in drafting. 
On page 26, from “where”’ in line 11 
to the end of line 14 was left out and 
the following inserted in its place, “all 
credits and liabilities accruing during 
that period as a consequence of the 
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carrying on of the trade, profession 
or vocation are brought into account 
in computing those profits or gains 
for tax purposes, and not otherwise.” 
In line 15, page 26, after “‘sum’’ was 
inserted “received in payment of a 
debt.”’ These amendments were main- 
ly to remove uncertainty. about the 
meaning of the Clause. The discus- 
sion centred round the position of 
barristers although the provisions of 
the Clause were designed to overrule 
the decisions in the Leslie Howard and 
Peter Cheyney cases, which had been 
used by authors for the purpose of 
reducing their tax liabilities. The pro- 
cedure was for an author to form a 
limited company and write only for 
that company as an employee. His 
profession as an author thus ceased, 
so that later receipts by him of the kind 
mentioned in the two cases were free 
of tax. The Clause also covers receipts 
such as the recovery of a debt wholly 
or partly written off as paid during 
the life of the business (see Crompton 
v. Reynolds & Gibson [1952] 1 A.E.R. 
888). The Attorney-General stated 
that anyone who is assessed for tax 
on a cash basis will not be taxed on 
receipts which come in after cessation. 
Barristers, bookmakers, architects 
were mentioned in the debate as per- 
sons who were assessed on the cash 
basis. It would be interesting to know 
how many accountants are assessed 
on this basis despite the usual insis- 
tence by the Revenue on the earnings 
basis. Clause 31 was agreed without 
amendment. Clause 32 was amended 
to insert after “change” in line 32, 
page 27, the words “(being debts the 
benefit of which was assigned to the 
persons carrying on the trade, profes- 
sions or vocation after the change).” 
This amendment prevents a successor 
to a business treated as discontinued 
under provisions of Section 19, Fin- 
ance Act, 1953, from getting any 
allowance for a debt taken over at its 
face value and which he fails to re- 
cover in full where the predecessor 
kept the right to recover the debt. An- 
other example of tidying-up. Clause 
33, which seeks to treat the valuation 
of work-in-progress of professions 
and vocations at the date of discon- 
tinuance in a similar manner to the 
valuation of stock-in-trade under the 
provisions of Section 143, Income 


Tax Act, 1952, was approved without 
amendment. A difficulty which may 
arise is caused by sub-Clause (3) of 
Clause 33. Under this provision if the 
value of work-in-progress, based 
either on the amount received from 
a buyer or on an arm’s length basis, 
exceeds the actual cost of the work- 
in-progress, the excess may be treated 
as sums received after discontinuance 
and assessed under Case VI of 
Schedule D. There is no definition of 
“factual cost” in the Bill. In view of 
the Duple Motor Bodies case, the 
Commissioners and Courts may have 
further cases before them! Clause 34 
was approved without amendment. 


The “Golden Handshake” 

Clauses 35 and 36 and the Fourth 
Schedule (relating to payments on 
retirement or removal from office or 
employment) provoked the usual 
crop of amendments (including the 
complete rewriting of Clauses 3 to 13 
in the Fourth Schedule—three pages) 
and agreement by Government 
spokesmen to look again before the 
Report stage. As with the anti- 
avoidance clauses there seems to be 
no point in discussing these two 
Clauses and the schedule until later. 


Deduction of tax from interim pay- 
ments by Crown on nationalisation 
The discussion on Clause 37 brought 
forth from the Attorney-General an 
undertaking that the Treasury soli- 
citors, on receiving the necessary par- 
ticulars from the solicitors of those 
companies which had issued writs 
following the Whitworth Park Col- 
liery case, will pay their costs on a 
party and party basis so far as in- 
curred up to and including Budget 
day. 


Extension of small maintenance pay- 
ments 

Clause 38 relating to the extension of 
payments treated as small mainten- 
ance payments was ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Retirement Annuities 

Clause 39, relating to the relief for 
premiums paid in respect of retire- 
ment annuities, was passed without 
amendment after the Government 
had agreed to consider before the 
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Report stage whether the Clause 
should be made retrospective to 1956. 


Definitions 

The interpretation clause (Clause 40) 
was approved with two amendments. 
The first expanded the definition of a 
dealing company for the purpose of 
Clause 23. A “dealing company” is 
now defined as “‘a company dealing 
in securities, land or buildings and 
includes any company whose profits 
on the sale of securities, land or 
buildings are part of its trading 
profits.”” The second amendment was 
designed to extend and amplify the 
previous definition of “a tax advan- 
tage.” On page 36, line 20, the words 
after “‘avoidance” have been deleted 
and the following substituted: “‘or 
reduction of an assessment to income 
tax or the avoidance of a possible 
assessment thereto, whether the 
avoidance or reduction is effected by 
receipts accruing in such a way that 
the recipient does not pay or bear 
tax on them, or by a deduction in 
computing profits or gains.” 


Penalties 

The new penalty provisions con- 
tained in Clauses 41-58 and the 
Fifth Schedule were passed by the 
Committee with the following amend- 
ments, apart from some minor 
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drafting corrections: 

(a) In Clause 42, failure to give 
notice of liability to the Inspector 
makes the taxpayer liable to a 
maximum penalty of £100 instead of 
£50 as originally included; 

(5) In Clause 47, the words “‘aids, 
abets, assists, incites or induces 
another person to make or deliver 
any incorrect accounts” have been 
deleted and the following inserted: 
“assists in or induces the making or 
delivery for any purposes of income 
tax of any .. .”” This amendment is 
designed to make it clear that a 
person who assists in making an 
incorrect return, claim for reliefs or 
submitting incorrect accounts will 
not be liable unless he knows that the 
return, etc., is wrong; 

(c) An amendment of 110 words to 
Clause 54 provides that an Inspector 
of Taxes or other person nominated 
by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue can apply to the General or 
Special Commissioners for a certifi- 
cate for interest to be charged on tax 
assessed. The taxpayer will be entitled 
to appear and be heard on this 
application. 

Appropriate amendments to the 
Sixth Schedule which applies the 
penalty provisions to profits tax were 
made to cover (a) to (c) above. 

Clauses 59 and 60 relating to estate 


Taxation Notes 


Sales of Securities Curn Dividend 

It is evident that the avoidance of tax 
by sales of securities cum dividend 
was being carried out by a small 
group of people in the closest touch 
with the securities market. It appears 
that they were able to sell gilt-edged 
stocks cum dividend and buy them 
back ex dividend the following day. 
For example, where a “short stock” 
is sold cum dividend, the interest up 
to the date of sale is added gross to 
the price excluding interest. The pur- 
chase ex dividend is made on the 


basis of deducting interest for the 
remaining period until the date of its 
payment. In these circumstances, the 
first vendor would account to the 
first purchaser for the interest less 
tax and the profit was made on the 
tax involved, less the amount of 
brokerage, etc. The intention is 
that in future if such a transaction is 
undertaken, the vendor will have to 
account for the tax deducted, under 
Section 170, Income Tax Act, 1952. 
Jobbers on the London Stock Ex- 
change have to account to the 
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duty were approved without amend- 
ment. 


Profits Tax 
Attempts failed to exempt from the 
increase in profits tax local author- 
ities, industrial and provident 
societies — including co-operative 
societies—sports associations and 
bodies not able to distribute profits. 
Clauses 61 to 69 were passed with- 
out amendment. 


Penalty—Investment Allowance 

A new Clause was added providing 
that for failure to give information 
required—information which would 
lead to a withdrawal of the invest- 
ment allowance, because within three 
years of the date of the expenditure 
on an asset attracting the allowance 
the asset was sold to a person abroad 
not liable to United Kingdom income 
tax—the penalty should be not 
exceeding £50 plus the investment 
allowance and not, as under para- 
graph 3 (4) of the Second Schedule 
to the Finance Act, 1954, £20 plus 
three times the allowance. 


Resumption of Debate 

The Committee resumes the debate 
on the Finance Bill on June 21. 
We shall report on the debate in 
our next issue. 


Revenue for income tax on the excess 
of dividends and interest paid to pur- 
chasers over dividends and interest 
received. This provision is now to be 
extended to other dealers. 


Dealings Between Associated Com- 
panies 

Stock-in-trade 

Companies are associated if one has 
control of the other or others or any 
person has control of both or all of 
them. “‘Controll” means the power to 
secure by shareholding or voting 
power, or powers conferred by the 
Articles of Association or other 
regulating document, that the affairs 
of the company are run in accordance 
with the wishes of the controller. 
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It has been perfectly simple to 
avoid tax by collusion between a 
dealing company (that is, a company 
dealing in securities, land or build- 
ings) and a non-dealing company. If 
a non-dealing company acquired 
from a dealing company trading 
stock of which it subsequently dis- 
posed, any profit was capital; the 
acquisition had to be at market value 
if the transaction was between associ- 
ated companies (Section 469 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952), but much tax 
could be avoided on a fluctuating 
market. 

It is proposed in Clause 23 of the 
Finance Bill that on any such trans- 
action ,after April 5, 1960, between 
associated companies any profit made 
by the non-dealing company is to be 
deemed to be income chargeable 
under Case VI of Schedule D and 
investment income for the purposes 
of surtax on controlled companies. 
Should the disposal be to another 
associated non-dealing company, 
then that company and any other 
associated company subsequently ac- 
quiring the stock will be treated as 
if it had acquired the asset from a 
dealing company. Moreover, the 
non-dealing company is assessable 
on any amount allowed in computing 
the profits (or loss) of the associated 
dealing company. Where an invest- 
ment company (that is, a company 
whose business consists mainly in the 
making of investments and the prin- 
cipal part of whose income is derived 
therefrom) is in liquidation, and the 
liquidator disposes of an asset in 
respect of which the company would 
be caught under the above provisions 
had it made the disposal, he is 
chargeable in the same way. 


Shares in investment company sold to 
associated dealing company 

An example of what was going on 
was the sale by the person controlling 
an investment company of shares in 
the company to a dealing company 
of which he had control. He would 
continue to hold other shares in the 
investment company. The rights of 
the classes of shares would subse- 
quently be altered so that his holding 
appreciated and that of the dealing 
company depreciated, the deprecia- 
tion being allowable as an expense in 
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its accounts. It is proposed in Clause 
24 of the Finance Bill that if such 
person sells shares issued after April 
5, 1960, or the rights attaching to the 
shares were altered after that date, 
and at the time of the sale the vendor 
had shares so issued similar in 
number and rights to the shares 
sold by him, he is to be assessed under 
Case VI of Schedule D on the con- 
sideration for the sale (unless already 
a revenue receipt) less the considera- 
tion (if any) he paid for the shares. 
If, however, the profit which the 
investment company would have 
made had it sold the proportion 
of its assets that the shares sold bear 
to the total issued shares (having 
regard to their rights) is less than the 
above amount (that is, the sale pro- 
ceeds less consideration paid), the 
latter is to be substituted. The pro- 
visions apply to sales by more than 
one person where they jointly control 
both companies. 


Schedule D, Case III, and Changes in 
the Source 
If a person chargeable under Case 
III, IV or V of Schedule D ceases to 
possess any particular source of in- 
come so chargeable or any part of 
any such source, tax for the year in 
which the possession ceases and (if 
necessary) for the preceding year is 
to be computed separately. The 
assessment for the year in which the 
possession ceases will be on the actual 
income from the source and that for 
the preceding year will be on the 
actual income of that year unless the 
original assessment was on a greater 
sum (Section 18 (1), Finance Act, 
1952). The Section then goes on to 
deal with cases where there was no 
income in those two years, and where 
no income had been received for six 
consecutive years. Where part of a 
source is discontinued, the assess- 
ment on the remainder will, of course, 
continue on the preceding year basis. 

This Section takes the place of 
proviso (a) in sub-Section (3) of 
Section 131 of the Income Tax Act, 
1952. Sub-Section (4) of that Section 
provides that if a person acquires a 
new source or an addition to a source, 
the new source or addition is assess- 
able separately as a new source. 

In Hart v. Sangster (1956, 37 T.C. 


231) it was held that a new source of 
income is added each time an addi- 
tion is made to a bank deposit 
account. There seems to be a great 
reluctance among Inspectors of Taxes 
to apply this decision. Where the 
alterations in the deposit account are 
few and not very material in amount, 
the previous year basis is convenient, 
but the amounts involved should be 
watched to ensure that they are, in 
fact, not material. It must be borne 
in mind that a change of Inspector 
can bring about a reopening of assess- 
ments in favour of the Revenue. 


Life Assurance Relief and Wife’s 
Earned Income 

In an article on Life Assurance 
Relief in ACCOUNTANCY for Novem- 
ber, 1959, it was stated that: “As 
relief can be given in respect of part 
of the life assurance premiums paid 
only because of the wife’s earned 
income, relief on that part must be 
deducted in computing the reduced 
rate relief claimable in respect of her 
earned income (Section 220, Income 
Tax Act, 1952).” 

We now learn that the Inland 
Revenue does not agree with this 
interpretation and insists that the life 
assurance relief must be allocated to 
the husband’s income. In general, this 
treatment will be to the taxpayer’s 
advantage. 

The article was based on our 
reading of the Section: 

References . . . to the earned income of 
the wife available for (reduced rate) 
relief . . . shall be construed as references 
to her earned income less— 

(a) So much of any amount which 
falls to be deducted under any of the 
provisions of this Act as could not 
have been deducted but for the existence 
of the earned income of the wife; and 

(6) So much of the amounts tax on 
which falls to be deducted under the 
preceding provisions of this Part of 
this Act which are mentioned in 
Sub-Section (1) of this Section* as 
could not have been taken into account 
but for the existence of the earned 
income of the wife; and 

(c) any deduction allowable . . . in 
respect of (National Insurance) contri- 
butions paid by the wife as an insured 
person. 

The Revenue appears to regard the 
words “‘could be taken into account 
but for the existence of the wife’s 


* Sub-Section (1) deals with the earned income and 
personal allowance, including life assurance relief. 
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YOUR ,SUCCESS 
IS ASSURED 


If you study by means of R.R.C. ‘no text-book’’ 
courses. 


Complete inexpensive tuition by qualified tutors, 
with clear-cut guarantee, for all the principal 
Accountancy and Secretarial Examinations. Also 
for Law (Bar, LL.B.), Local Government, Banking, 
Insurance, Civil Service, G.C.E., etc. 


OVER 60,000 POST- 
WAR SUCCESSES 


Write to-day, specifying your particular interest, 
to The Principal, 


THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE 
3 TUITION HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.19 
or call at 235, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, 


W.C.2 (WHI 8877), or Midland Bank Honse, 26 Cross 
Street, Manchester 2 (BLA. 9515). 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


OFFERS A UNIQUE SERVICE TO 


ACCOUNTANTS — TRUSTEES 
AND OTHER OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE PERSONS 
INTERESTED IN THE MAKING AND EXECUTION 
OF 
LEGACIES AND CHARITABLE BEQUESTS 


te Free advice as to the status and financial 
position of charitable Organisations. 


%* Information regarding Charities affected, and 
not affected by Act of Parliament. 
%& Help and advice as to the needs of Charities 
for those making gifts or bequests. 
FOR 86 YEARS THIS HAS BEEN PART OF THE 
SERVICE PROVIDED BY THE ASSOCIATION 


FAMILY WELFARE. ASSOCIATION 


296 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.I 


VICTORIA 7334 
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the 
Accounting Machine! 


“The Adler Simple Accounting Machine really is a marvel! 
Do you know that this original product can combine Cheque 
Writing, Ledger Posting, Costing, and P.A.Y.E., with the 
functions of a normal Typewriter? Not only that, any 
member of my staff can competently operate it without the 
tedious time wasting training required for the operation of 
complicated machines! It really is amazing!’’ 


Please address all enquiries to:- 
ADLER ACCOUNTING MACHINES (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


Head Office: 
140/148, Borough High St., London, S.E.1. Tel: HOP 3191 
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COMPUTER SYSTEM THAT OPERATES 
BY READING MAGNETIC INK CHARACTERS 
TO PRODUCE A VISIBLE RECORD 


96908 364 


Burroughs High-speed Sorter-Reader 


THE NEW BURROUGHS B251 VRC (VISIBLE RECORD 
COMPUTER) adds a new dimension to what is already one of 
the broadest ranges of computer systems. 

The vrc is a fully transistorized computer which operates 
directly in sterling. It is the first electronic data processing 
system capable of selecting ledger records and making printed 
daily entries in individual visible and conventional account 
records — instructions being read by the Sorter directly from 
posting media, without any intermediate operations to produce 
punched tape, punched card or magnetic tape input. It auto- 
matically prints current entriesand new balances. Management 
data, so essential to modern banking and commerce, is an 
automatic product of the computer operation, which may 
be programmed to produce whatever information is desired. 


Burroughs Visible Record Computer 


THE BURROUGHS B101 SORTER-READER brings high- 
speed automation to the burdensome job of sorting large 
volumes of documents —such as bank cheques. Operating, 
like the vrc, from magnetic ink character recognition, the 
Sorter-Reader sorts up to 1,560 paper documents per minute 
and is skilfully designed for flexible programming. 

The Sorter-Reader, when linked with a Lister-Converter, 
performs either or both of two functions, It lists cheques at 
the same speed as sorting, i.e. 25 per second, and gives any 
required totals of these lists. Also all the information relating 
to a cheque or other document can be transmitted into 
magnetic tape for subsequent input to a computer. 

For further information write to Head Office. 


se Burroughs pirst 9 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356/366 Oxford St., London, W.1. Tel: HYDe Park 986] 
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earned income” as not having any 
reference to the computation of the 
life assurance relief. Once computed, 
the allowance of course is given 
against the total income of the hus- 
band (which includes his wife’s 
income). There is merit in the argu- 
ment; the relief can be taken into 
account without there being wife’s 
earned income, although the amount 
is more because of that income. 


Taxation in the U.S.A. 

The Canadian Tax Foundation (154, 
University Avenue, Toronto, 1, 
Canada) has produced No. 8 in its 
series on taxes outside Canada; it 
deals with the United States. Copies 
may be had for 15 cents a copy but 
we suggest that an International 
Reply Coupon should also be sent to 
cover postage. The booklet is a most 
informative one. Into ten pages it 
compresses a great deal of informa- 
tion about liability for tax; com- 
putation of gross income, of taxable 
income and of tax; foreign tax credit; 
social security taxes on individuals; 
capital gains; accumulated earnings 
tax; special status corporations; and 
non-resident aliens and foreign cor- 
porations. 

The income taxes imposed in the 
United States are authorised by the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
which is supplemented by a sub- 
stantial volume of regulations. 

To try to summarise what in itself 
is a very tight summary would be to 
attempt the impossible. Points that 
statid out in the booklet are: 


(a) The United States in determining 
an individual’s liability for tax employs 
both a residence concept and a citizen- 
ship test. A citizen of the United States 
is liable on his world income, so is a 
resident alien. A non-resident alien em- 
ployed in or carrying on business in the 
United States is liable on his income 
from United States sources only; other 
non-resident aliens are also liable on 
income from United States sources but 
the liability is usually met by withhold- 
ing tax at a maximum rate of 30 per 
cent., unless the income is over $15,400, 
when a return is required on tax, com- 
puted in the ordinary way. There are 
relaxations for a United States citizen 
bona fide resident in another country, 
and double taxation agreements modify 
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the general rules. 

A company organised under United 
States laws is liable on its world income; 
a resident foreign corporation in respect 
of income from the United States (sub- 
ject to double taxation agreements). 

(5) In computing profits there may be 
deducted “‘all the ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid or incurred during the 
taxable year in carrying on any trade or 
business. . . .” A regulation gives ex- 
amples of items which are deductible. 
The same rule applies to employees. 
Deductions include certain State and 
local taxes and foreign taxes if not 
relieved by credit. 

(c) Depreciation is allowed on pro- 
perty held for the production of income. 
No rates of depreciation are issued and 
the taxpayer’s experience will be taken 
into account in fixing the rate for any 
asset. 

(d) Losses must be set off in the three 
years preceding their arising, against 
both business and non-business income; 
any balance is carried forward but is 
available for only five years. 

(e) Charitable donations are allowed 
up to a stated percentage of taxable in- 
come plus amounts deducted for inter- 
company dividends and losses. 

(f) Medical expenses in excess of a 
percentage of income are deductible by 
individuals. 

(g) All the personal allowances are 
$600 for the taxpayer, for his wife, for a 
dependant, for a housekeeper, for the 
taxpayer or his spouse being blind. 
Where a joint return is used, a married 
couple’s taxable income is divided by 
two, the tax on that amount is calculated 
and then doubled to arrive at the tax 
payable. Since the tax is on a graduated 
scale (like our surtax) this is an im- 
portant relief. Example: taxable income 
$20,000; half is $10,000; tax on $10,000 
is $2,640; therefore, the tax payable is 
$5,280 and not $7,260 as it would be on 
$20,000 straight. 

(h) Capital gains are taxable. Fifty 
per cent. of the amount by which long- 
term capital gains exceed short-term 
losses is deductible from gross income. 
The rules of computation of capital 
gains cannot be summarised in a review! 


(i) Corporations pay a tax on accu- 
mulated taxable income (as defined) of 
274 per cent. on the first $100,000 and 
384 per cent. on the excess, if the cor- 
poration is “formed or availed of for 
the purpose of avoiding the income tax 
with respect to its shareholders. . . .” 
Certain credits, as for reasonable needs, 
are given. Personal holding companies 
are taxed more heavily. Certain partner- 
ships may be taxed as corporations. 
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Differences in Case Reports—and in 
the Effect on Maintenance Claims 
Writing in the British Tax Review for 
March-April, 1960, Mr. Richard 
Yorke deals with a point that will be 
new to many readers, on the argu- 
ments that arise about the inclusion 
in maintenance claims of expenditure 
prior to conversion of premises. The 
Inland Revenue relies on a dictum by 
Channell, J., in Turner v. Carlton. 
The writer points out these facts: 

(1) The case was on a different 
question (the application to the 
assessment of annual value of a 
covenant to insure) and the remarks 
of the Judge were obiter so far as the 
present point is concerned as there 
had been no change of any sort and 
the learned Judge was merely con- 
sidering hypothetical possibilities. 

(2) When he revised his judgment 
the Judge struck out the dictum on 
which the Revenue relies. The rele- 
vant words in the report in Tax 
Cases (5 T.C. 395, 400) (unrevised) 
are: 

If there had been any real change in 
the property itself, then there would 
be no amount adopted for that 
property which you would be con- 
sidering in this year—no value 
adopted for that last year at all— 
because there had been an altered 
property. 

But in the report revised by the 
Judge ({1909] 1 K.B. 932, 941), the 
words are: 

If any real change had occurred in the 

value of the property itself, then an 

appeal would not be precluded and 
the altered value could be settled on 
appeal. 

(3) Where reports differ, the Law 
Reports are to be regarded as the 
authoritative statement (Fairman v. 
Perpetual Investment Building Society 
({1923] A.C. 74; per Lord Buck- 
master 78-79) and Counsel should 
cite from the Law Reports in prefer- 
ence to all other reports ([1931] 
W.N.121). 

A perusal of the article is recom- 
mended; readers will be interested 
in a suggestion on how to carry out a 
conversion to the best advantage so 
far as maintenance claims are in- 
volved. The suggestion is that if the 
conversion be effected in two stages: 
(1) first, the dividing walls are 
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erected or demolished, as the case 
may be; (2) the necessary repairs and 
decorations are carried out, then if 
the Inland Revenue is right in claim- 
ing a new unit of assessment has 
been created, the date of creation is 
the end of the first stage and subse- 
quent work may be eligible for 
inclusion in a maintenance claim. 


Tenth Taxation Conference 

The tenth in the very successful series 
of national conferences run by our 
contemporary Taxation is to be held 
at Harrogate from September 23 to 
26. The conference, which will be 
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under the chairmanship of Mr. Percy 
F..Hughes, is open to any accoun- 
tants who wish to apply, but early 
applications will be given priority. 
They should be sent to the Conference 
Secretary at 98 Park Street, London, 
W.1. 

Addresses will be given by Mr. 
E. W. C. Lewis, Deputy Controller 
of Death Duties, Estate Duty Office, 
on “The Work of the Estate Duty 
Office’; by Mr. D. W. Pursglove, 
A.C.A., on “‘Anti-avoidance and the 
Finance Act, 1960”; by Mr. R. T. 
Esan on “United Kingdom Tax and 
Investment Overseas’’; by Mr. E. C. 
Meade, F.c.A., on “‘Recent Important 


Recent Tax Cases 


Income Tax 

Trade—Motor vehicle body building— 
Work-in-progress—Valuation by direct 
cost method—Valuation by  on-cost 
method. 


The case of Duple Motor Bodies, Ltd. 
vy. Ostime (C.A. 1960, 2 All E.R. 110) 
was the subject of an article in our issue 
of July/August, 1959 (pages 390-1), 
following the judgment of Vaisey, J., in 
the High Court, and of another article 
in our issue of April, 1960 (pages 
225-6), following the decision in the 
Court of Appeal. The taxpayer company 
carried on the business of building motor 
bodies to order, and in ascertaining the 
value of work-in-progress for income 
tax purposes it had (along with its pre- 
decessor) consistently used the direct 
cost method of valuation since 1924. 
That method had been accepted by the 
Revenue, but in respect of the years of 
assessment under appeal the Revenue 
had contended for the on-cost method. 
Following an appeal, part of the findings 
of the Special Commissioners read as 
follows: 
On the evidence adduced before us we 
find . . . that the accountancy profession 
as a whole is satisfied that either method 
will produce a true figure for income 
tax purposes. In this state of affairs 


we find that it is very much a matter of 
policy for the decision of the directors 
of a company which method should be 
used. 


Having so found, the Commissioners 
then gave what they called “‘our decision 
in principle’ in which they indicated a 
preference for the on-cost method, and 
held that a number of items called 
“factory overheads” should be added to 
the direct costs, and they stated the 
questions of law for the opinion of the 
High Court on that basis. Vaisey, J., 
said that, having reached a decision on 
the evidence, the Commissioners could 
not, after that, decide the case on their 
own predilections for one or the other 
method of valuation. The accountancy 
profession, which was the expert pro- 
fession in the matter, was, as a whole, 
satisfied that either method would do, 
and the fact that the appeal Com- 
missioners preferred a particular method 
was inadmissible because it was found 
to be open to the directors of the 
appellant company to adopt one of the 
two permissible methods and they had 
decided to adopt the direct cost method. 
He accordingly allowed the appeal by 
the company, and against this decision 
the Crown appealed. 

Lord Evershed, M.R., said that the 


Case Decisions”, and by Mr. Percy 
F. Hughes on “Back Duty—the New 
Look.” There will also be mock 
computation interviews at which sets 
of accounts, copies of which will be 
issued to those attending, will form 
the basis of computations for assess- 
ment under Schedule D and for 
profits tax, and will be negotiated 
item by item. 

There will be the usual full pro- 
gramme of social events and enter- 
tainments. 


A note on the “Golden Handshake’’ 
and Gourley appears among our Pro- 
fessional Notes. 


Crown had desired that the Courtshould 
decide the matter as one of broad 
principle, but to decide that one method 
of valuation was the right method and 
the other was not, either for all purposes 
of the taxpayer company, or, still less, 
for all purposes of trading companies, 
would be wrong. The function of the 
Court was to decide the particular 
problem presented by the particular case 
before it, and if there were alternative 
accountancy practices which might be 
applied, that practice should be adopted 
which, on the facts of the particular case, 
would produce the fairest result. Which 
of the alternatives was the correct 
method was a question of law or of 
mixed fact and law depending on those 
facts. The duty of the directors in the 
matter was to make their decision in the 
best interests of the company, looking at 
it as a business entity, and it could not 
be said that their conclusion, quite 
properly come to by them as persons 
responsible for the management of the 
company, was decisive of the matter for 
income tax purposes. 

On the facts relating to the taxpayer 
company in the particular year, there 
was some onus on the Revenue to justify 
a departure from a long accepted prac- 
tice. For the year ended March 31, 1951, 
there was a considerable slackening off 
of the business of the company, yet the 
Special Commissioners seemed to be 
saying that, because of the slackening 
off, a greater share of overheads must be 
applied to work-in-progress and there- 
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A 12-MAN FIRM HAS FOUND ICT 
40-COLUMN EQUIPMENT PROFITABLE 


Punched cards are not the prerogative of large 
firms. Some I-C-T 40-column users employ over a 
thousand people; others as few as twelve people. 
But in all these firms, I-C-T punched card machin- 
ery is doing quickly and efficiently the job of 
saving time and money. 


Where 40-column 
equipment can help YOU 


It will mechanise your sales and purchase account- 
ing, and produce your statistical records. This 
small punched card unit will tackle stores and 
stock control, invoicing, payroll, hire purchase 
accounting, expenditure control and costing; in 
fact, it will help you wherever you need accurate 
accounting and statistical information quickly. 

The equipment can be delivered promptly; it 
occupies very little space; it is easy to install, 
and simple and very inexpensive to operate. You 
may find that the basic punched card machines— 
Auto Punch, Sorter, and Tabulator—will meet 


your present needs. But ifatany time the volume 
and complexity of your work grows, other ma- 
chines in the range—Summary, Reproducing, and 
Electronic Multiplying Punches; Interpolators 
and Interpreters—are there to ensure easy, rapid 
and economic expansion. 


Write to us at 'C’T 


We have over half a century of data processing 
experience behind us—and this is at your service. 
We will be glad to discuss your problems with you, 
and make a survey for you, without obligation, to 
see where a 40-column punched card system 
could help your business. 


I'CT manufacture 21-, 40-, 80- and 160-column 
punched card equipment, as well as small and 
medium-size computers operated by punched cards, 
punched paper tape, or magnetic tape. 


International Computers and Tabulators Limited 


149 Park Lane, London Wl. Telephone: HYDe Park 8080 
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As you probably tell your client : 


LIFE ASSURANCE gives him cover for his dependants and tax relief on the 


premiums he pays. 


EQUITY INVESTMENT gives him a measure of protection against 
inflation and a stake in the progress of industry. 


But did you know this? 


British Shareholders International Trust 


a Unit Trust authorised by the Board of Trade, now presents an Executive Saving Scheme which 
combines these advantages, enabling him to insure his life for a stake in a balanced portfolio of 
over 120 selected leading British, American, Canadian, Australian and African securities 


and also British and American Government Stocks. 


The scheme provides a special kind of Endowment Assurance policy, not for a fixed cash sum, 
but for a block of units in the B.S.I.T. Payment is made by an initial premium of 25% of the cost 
of the units at the outset, and subsequent premiums over an agreed number of years (usually not 
less than 12). As with a normal life assurance policy, the premiums attract the statutory income tax 
relief, and the policy may be drawn up under the Married Women’s Property Act, so as to 


minimise Estate Duty. 


The offer price of the units on 10th June, 1960, was 10s. 54d. to yield £3-56%,. 


For further information, please write to the Managers, Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers Limited 


34 Moorgate, London, EC2 


2-WAY 
INTERCOMS 


hee 


4 
Install your own system with our ready-to-use 2-way Inter- 
com Kit. For £15 we supply: Two telephones as illustrated, 
100 ft. G.P.O. specification cable and an Ever Ready battery 
to power the system for 18 months. Perfect operation on 
distances up to 1,000 yds.; extra cable available for 2d. per 
ft. Nothing for you to do but connect four wires to screw 
terminals. Equipment is of highest quality guaranteed for 
three years. We also offer the usual range of multi-button 
equipment. We install these systems and give you free main- 
tenance. Prices average £15 per point, inclusive of cable, 
accessories, labour and the instruments. Full details from: 


D.J.P. TELEPHONES LTD. 
Dept. A.C. 


i156 CAMDEN HIGH STREET 


LONDON, N.W.1 
GULliver 4335 


* 
A Punched Card Job? 


PUNCHING, VERIFYING, 
REPRODUCING AND 
INTERPRETING, ETC. 


* 
21-Column Powers-Samas 
40- ” 
65 
80- Hollerith 
80-  ,, I.B.M. 


A rapid and economical service, 


with hundreds of satisfied users 


AJAX CALCULATING SERVICE LTD 
9 BOW LANE, LONDON EC4 
Ring City 6112 for Immediate Service 
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fore the taxable profits of the company 
were greater. In the circumstances the 
direct cost method was the correct 
accountancy method by which to com- 
pute profits of the company for income 
tax and profits tax purposes, for the on- 
cost method would produce an unfair 
result. Pearce, L.J., said that when a 
factory has an idle and unprofitable 
year, the costing of the work-in-progress 
is inflated by the fact that, under the 
on-cost method, it has to bear an ab- 
normally high proportion of the over- 
heads during an uneconomic period. As 
a result, the profits are notionally in- 
creased, whereas in fact there are no true 
profits to justify that increase. In such a 
case, an actual loss could be converted 
on paper into a theoretical and untrue 
profit. The appeal was therefore dis- 
missed, though not on the same ground 
as Vaisey, J., had allowed the appeal of 
the taxpayer company, for he had given 
his decision on the footing that the 
directors of the company had the right 
to choose the method of costing for 
income tax purposes. 


Income Tax 
Lease—Sand pit—Excess rents—Rent 
and royalties received by lessors in excess 
of Schedule A assessment—Basis of 
assessment—Actual royalties or notional 
rent—Income Tax Act, 1952, Sections 
82, Schedule A, paragraph 2, 175 (1) (a). 
Section 175 (1) of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, provides as follows: 


If, as respects any year of assessment, 
the immediate lessor of a unit of assess- 
ment is entitled in respect of the unit to 
any rent payable under a lease or leases 
to which this section applies, he shall be 
chargeable to tax under Case VI of 
Schedule D in respect of the excess, 
if any, of the amount which would have 
been the amount of the assessment of 
the unit for the purposes of Schedule A, 
as reduced for the purpose of collection, 
if the annual value of the unit had been 
determined (in accordance, in whatever 
part of the United Kingdom the unit is 
situated, with the provisions of Part III 
of this Act) by reference to that rent 
and the other terms of the lease or 
leases, over whichever is the greater of 
(a) the actual amount of the assessment 
of the unit for the purposes of Schedule 
A, as reduced for the purpose of collec- 
tion; or (6) the amount of any rent 
payable by the immediate lessor in 
respect of the unit under any short 
lease or leases. 


The facts in Trustees of Tollemache 
Settled Estates yv. Coughtrie (1960, 
2 All E.R. 122) were noted in our issue 
of July/August, 1959 (page 403). Briefly, 
the appellants leased a sand pit to 
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tenants for twenty-one years. from 
March, 1946, at a fixed surface rent plus 
a royalty of 6d. per ton for all sand 
worked. In 1953/54 the sand pit was 
assessed for the first time under Schedule 
A, and an assessment in respect of 
excess rents and royalties was also made 
under Section 175 of the 1952 Act. On 
appeal, the General Commissioners 
held that the royalties were covered by 
Section 175 and should be taxed as 
excess rents under Case VI of Schedule 
D, and that the excess was the amount 
of the fixed rent plus the actual royalties 
received during the year, less the Sched- 
ule A assessment; the net figure on that 
basis, after amendment, was agreed at 
£577. Upjohn, J., allowing an appeal by 
the taxpayers, held that the assessment 
should be for a rent computed on 
Schedule A principles which would not 
include the actual receipts by way of 
royalty but would be a notional figure 
ascertained either by averaging the 
variable rent comprising the royalty 
payments and fixed rents (see C./.R. v. 
Dickson (1928, 14 T.C. 69) or by 
estimating the rack rent under Section 
82, paragraph 2 (6) of the Act. This pro- 
cedure would produce a different and 
(practically always) a lower figure than 
that produced by an assessment on the 
actual figure of the excess rents, and the 
Crown appealed. 

The Court of Appeal held that by 
virtue of Section 175 the taxpayers were 
assessable under Case VI of Schedule D, 
but the amount by reference to which 
they should be so assessed was the 
actual amount of the excess rents or 
royalties for the year in question and 
not a notional amount computed on 
Schedule A principles. In computing the 
net sum on which tax was chargeable, 
deductions and allowances which would 
have been made if the whole assessment 
had been under Schedule A, must be 
allowed. Pearce, L.J., said that when 
Section 175 speaks of the annual value 
being determined by reference to “that 
rent and the other terms of the lease,”’ 
the “‘other terms’’ mean those which are 
relevant to allowances, such as liability 
for rates and maintenance. The case had 
therefore to be considered as a Schedule 
A case only for the purpose of deduc- 
tions and allowances. It would be con- 
trary to good sense that the Section, 
whose object was to ensure that certain 
actual profits did not go untaxed, should 
“throw the assessment away from the 
realm of actual and exact figures .. . 
back into the realm of estimation” in 
which the profit had once already been 
allowed to escape. Seeing that the assess- 
ment under Section 175 was a yearly one, 
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intended to catch a particular year’s 
profit, it was hard to believe that it 
intended to send each case back to 
Section 82 of the Act for a valuation 
focused, not on the particular year, but 
on a period of years and calculated to 
assess 

... what a tenant, taking one year with 

another, may fairly and reasonably be 

expected and required to pay 
(per Swinfen Eady, L.J., in Gundry v. 
Dunham (1915, 7 T.C. 12, page 22). 
Had such an odd result been intended, it 
would have been easy to say so. The 
normal case of excess rents was dealt 
with by direct calculation without a 
further assessment on Schedule A 
principles. In Strick vy. Longsdon (1953, 
34 T.C. 528) the direct figures of the 
excess rents were used without embark- 
ing on further computation (except as 
to deductions) and he saw no reason 
why the present case should differ from 
it. 

Harman, L.J., said that the reference 
in Section 175 to the hypothetical 
Schedule A assessment was to prevent 
an injustice to the landlord, who would 
otherwise be unable to deduct from the 
rent actually receivable those allowances 
which Schedule A_ provides. This 
reference to the hypothetical Schedule A 
assessment, however, did not entail a 
new valuation; that was precluded by 
laying down “that rent’’ as the gross 
figure. It was only the net figure which 
was to be arrived at on Schedule A 
principles (by taking into account the 
deductions and allowances which that 
Schedule prescribes).so as to be truly 
comparable with the actual Schedule A 
figure which had undergone the same 
process. 

Lord Evershed, M.R.., said that he had 
felt greater difficulty than his brethren 
as to whether “you arrive each year at 
the top figure by reference solely to the 
actual rent and royalty figures for that 
year .. . (or) you arrive each year at a 
valuer’s figure of annual value at the 
date of the valuation, based on the 
known facts as to rent and royalty but 
not arithmetically limited to the figures 
of rent and royalty for the year in 
question. . . . This difficult and some- 
what artificial case has required Section 
175 of the Act to be applied to circum- 
stances to which I cannot think it was 
ever intended to be applicable.”’ In the 
end his Lordship thought that the claims 
of simplicity and common sense should 
prevail, and he was not therefore pre- 
pared to dissent from the clear conclu- 
sion at which his brethren had arrived. 
Leave to appeal to the House of Lords 
was granted. 
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Surtax 

Shares transferred to daughter—Purchase 
money provided by parents—Some shares 
transferred by daughter to her sisters— 
Contention that daughter was trustee— 
Blank transfers—Dividends paid to 
parent—Whether daughter a nominee— 
Similar transaction with another daughter 
—Daughter then an infant and un- 
married— Decision in previous case that 
shares belonged to her—Presumption of 
advancement — Estoppel — Finance Act, 
1936, Section 21 (9) (b)—Finance Act, 
1938, Section 38 (2). 

The facts in Hood Barrs v. C.I.R. 
(C.A. 1960, 53 R. & I.T. 284) were noted 
in our issue of July/August, 1959 (pages 
405-6). The taxpayer appealed against 
surtax assessments made on him for the 
years 1941/42 to 1953/54, inclusive, and 
the questions for determination were (i) 
whether for the whole of those years 
dividends on a block of 120,000 Ordin- 
ary shares in a company which had been 
transferred to the taxpayer’s daughter S. 
(as to one half in 1938, and as to the 
other half in 1941) were properly inclu- 
ded in computing the taxpayer’s income 
for surtax purposes for the said years; 
and (ii) whether for the years 1942/43 
to 1946/47, inclusive, dividends on 
another block of 60,000 Ordinary shares 
in the same company, transferred to 
daughter C. in 1938, were similarly to be 
treated as income of the taxpayer for the 
purposes of surtax. It will be convenient 
to deal with these two questions separ- 
ately. 

In respect of the first question, it was 
claimed that in 1953 S. had transferred 
40,000 of her 120,000 shares to her 
sister C., and a further 40,000 shares to 
another sister, H., so that from the 
moment when the shares were trans- 
ferred to S. in 1938 and 1941, she had 
been a trustee of 80,000 shares for her 
sisters. Both in 1938 and 1941, however, 
S. had given her father blank transfers 
and most of the dividends on both 
parcels of shares had been paid over to 
him. The Special Commissioners found 
that S. had at all times been a nominee 
for the taxpayer and that the income 
from the shares must be included in his 
income for surtax purposes. Upjohn, J., 
upheld this decision. 

Lord Evershed, M.R., said that there 
was an unreality about the transactions 
which the Court, like the Special Com- 
missioners, was entitled and bound to 
take into consideration. In determining 
the question who had the beneficial 
interest at any particular time in any of 
the shares, those who had participated 
in the transactions would have been the 
best witnesses of the facts, but no such 
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evidence had been given. Also, it was not 
to be forgotten that where a taxpayer 
had been assessed and sought to dis- 
charge or challenge the assessment, the 
onus was on him to prove that the assess- 
ment had been wrongfully made (see 
Norman v. Golder (1945, 26 T.C. 297). 
On the face of them the transfers of 
shares to S. appeared to be ordinary 
commercial transactions, but that was 
not conclusive. Nor was it conclusive 
that the Crown had conceded before the 
Special Commissioners that as regards 
the first block of shares they had been 
paid for by the taxpayer’s wife and had 
thus been a “gift” to S. by her mother. 
There had been no evidence of an 
independent kind that the money used 
to purchase the shares had been a gift 
from the mother or evidence of any kind 
to show where the mother had obtained 
the consideration or what had happened 
to the consideration after it had reached 
the taxpayer. Whatever the intended 
effect at the time, the 120,000 shares had 
been transferred to S. only on the terms 
on which she had given her father the 
blank transfers. In all the circumstances 
the Commissioners had been justified in 
concluding that, however tortuous the 
transaction, and although the “gift’’ 
from mother to daughter had been part 
of it, the beneficial interest in the shares 
had still not passed to the daughter but 
had remained enjoyable by the father. 

The second question was complicated 
by the fact that the question of the tax- 
payer’s surtax liability in respect of the 
income from the 60,000 shares for an 
earlier year had come before the Court 
of Appeal in Hood Barrs v. C.1LR. 
(1946, 27 T.C. 385). In that case the 
Special Commissioners had found that 
the shares had been transferred to C. by 
the taxpayer without consideration; that 
the transfer had been absolute, and that 
it was a transfer of assets within Section 
21 (9) (6) of the Finance Act, 1936 (now 
Section 397 of the Income Tax Act, 
1952). Accordingly, they confirmed the 
assessment on the taxpayer and the 
Court of Appeal later upheld that 
decision. 

The daughter C. had come of age in 
1941, and it was contended in the 
present case that thereafter the taxpayer 
was no longer assessable to surtax in 
respect of the dividends on her shares. 
In 1947 C. had married and it was 
alleged that on that date she had sold 
her 60,000 shares to her mother for 
£41,000, which was still owing to C. 
The Special Commissioners found that 
the transfer of 1947 was a voluntary 
transfer from C. to her mother and that 
the gift of the shares to C. in 1938 was a 


revocable settlement within Section 
38 (2) of the Finance Act, 1938 (now 
Section 404 of the Act of 1952). In 
reaching this decision the Special Com- 
missioners had held that evidence could 
not be led before them to rebut the pre- 
sumption of advancement by the tax- 
payer to C. as a result of the transfer to 
her without consideration of the 60,000 
shares in 1938; but Upjohn, J., said that 
in this matter the Commissioners had 
misdirected themselves. The principles 
governing the admissibility of evidence 
to rebut the presumption of advance- 
ment were laid down in Shephard v. 
Cartwright (1955, A.C. 431), but in the 
case of C. no presumption of advance- 
ment arose, the transfer to C., on the 
face of it, being a conveyance on sale, 
though not a conveyance on sale in fact. 
The Commissioners had found that the 
transfer of the 60,000 shares to C. was a 
revocable settlement, but it was more 
likely that C. was a nominee for the 
appellant. 

It had also been contended before 
Upjohn, J., that because in the earlier 
case the Special Commissioners had 
found that there was a voluntary con- 
veyance to C. and because it was 
assumed that C. was the beneficial 
owner of the shares, it was not open to 
the Commissioners in respect of the 
years 1941/42 to 1946/47 to come to a 
contrary conclusion, but his Lordship 
had said that it was open to the Special 
Commissioners to come to different 
conclusions of fact in respect of different 
years. 

Lord Evershed said the fact that, in 
the earlier case, the Commissioners had 
been entitled on the evidence before 
them to conclude that the 60,000 shares 
had been a gift to the infant daughter C. 
did not mean that it was not now open 
to them or the Court in respect of quite 
different tax years to say that in truth 
there had been no such gift at all. The 
fact that C. on her wedding day had 
voluntarily transferred to her mother 
the whole of the 60,000 shares meant it 
had been clearly open to the Com- 
missioners to conclude that no beneficial 
interest to C. had ever been passed. 
However, feeling themselves bound by 
the conclusion about advancement 
which had been reached in 1945, the 
Commissioners found that there had not 
been an absolute gift but a gift liable to 
be recalled, and that it had been recalled 
when C. had transferred without con- 
sideration the whole of the shares to her 
mother in 1947. That made the trans- 
action a gift rendering the taxpayer 
liable to tax by virtue of Section 58 of 
the Act of 1938 after C. had attained 
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her majority. 

On the question of estoppel his Lord- 
ship entirely concurred with the judg- 
ment of Upjohn, J. Strong support was 
lent to that view by Society of Medical 
Officers of Health v. Hope (1960, 1 All 
E.R. 317). That was a rating case and 
the basis of the decision was that each 
valuation in respect of the particular 
years concerned was a separate matter, 
and a conclusion on the facts for one 
year did not conclude the case of a later 
year if the evidence in the later case 
showed that a different conclusion 
should have been reached. A similar 
view was true of income tax assessments. 
It could not be said that the Special 
Commissioners were bound by the find- 
ings of fact made by their predecessors 
in a different year. Nor did it make any 
difference that the former case had been 
taken on appeal to the Courts, for the 
Courts had made it quite clear that on 
matters of fact they had not been 
adjudicating at all. That was clearly 
shown by Romer, L.J., in C.1.R. v. 
Sneath (1932, 17 T.C. 149. In both cases 
the taxpayer had failed to show that he 
had been wrongly assessed and the 
appeal would be dismissed. 


Estate Duty 

Passing of property—Property deemed 
to pass—Property passing by reason of 
purchase—Policies of assurance—Re- 
settlement—Life tenant receiving pay- 
ments out of capital and bringing in 
policies of life assurance—Trustees direc- 
ted to invest proceeds on maturity—Trust 
fund held for tenant for life during his life- 
time and thereafter for another for life— 
Liability of policy moneys to estate duty 
on death of tenant for life—Finance Act, 
1894, Sections 1, 2 (1) (b), (d), 3 (2). 

In Lethbridge v. A.-G. [1907] A.C. 19, 
at page 23, Lord Loreburn said that the 
purpose of Section 2 (1) (d) of the 
Finance Act, 1894, was to 

prevent a man escaping estate duty by 

subtracting from his means during his life 

money or money’s worth which, when he 

dies, are to re-appear in the form of a 

beneficial interest accruing or arising on 

his death 

while in D’Avigdor-Goldsmid v. C.I.R. 
[1953] A.C. 347, at page 381, Lord 
Morton of Henryton said that there are 
three main conditions which must be 
satisfied in order to give rise to a claim 
for duty under paragraph (d) of the 
sub-Section: 

(i) there must have been an annuity “or 

other interest’; (ii) it must have been 

“purchased or provided by the deceased 

... and (iii) a beneficial interest therein 

must accrue or arise by survivorship or 
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otherwise on the death of the deceased .. . 

In Childs Trustee Co. ». C.I.R. (Ch. 
1960, 2 All E.R. 209) the trustees of a 
resettlement issued a summons under 
Section 3 of the Administration of Jus- 
tice (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1933, in order to determine whether they 
were accountable on the death of the 
tenant for life for estate duty in respect 
of certain policies of assurance specified 
in the resettlement or the moneys pay- 
able under the policies. The facts were as 
follows: under a settlement a fund was 
held in trust for T for life with remain- 
ders to his son D in tail subject to (a) 
various incumbrances affecting the fee 
simple of land comprised in the fund, 
(b) thirteen charges on T’s life interest 
secured by policies of assurance on T’s 
life, (c) certain family charges and (d) 
two small terminable rentcharges under 
Section 85 of the Settled Land Act, 1925. 
T and D, who could together dispose of 
the settled property as they liked, sub- 
ject to the incumbrances, entered into an 
agreement whereby (i) £25,528 was to 
be raised out of capital moneys and used 
to pay off eleven of the thirteen charges 
on T’s life interest, (ii) a further sum of 
£1,222 was to be raised out of capital 
and paid to T, (iii) the two terminable 
rentcharges were to be extinguished, 
(iv) two of the policies on T’s life which 
would be revested in him on the release 
of the charges on his life interest were to 
be converted into fully-paid policies on 
his life for an aggregate sum of £8,100 
and brought into settlement by him, and 
(v) the balance of the trust fund was to 
be resettled subject to the incumbrances 
on the land and the family charges and 
the two remaining charges on T’s life 
interest, and subject also to an annuity 
of £500 per annum to D for life. 

Pursuant to this agreement, on April 
30, 1940, D disentailed with the consent 
of T and on the same day a resettlement 
was made between T and D, of the one 
part, and the plaintiffs as trustees of the 
resettlement, of the other part, under a 
joint power reserved to T and D by the 
disentailing deed. By the resettlement, 
subject to a joint power of appointment 
and the subsisting charges, the settled 
lands were resettled on trust to pay £500 
per annum to D during his life, and 
otherwise on trust for T for life, and 
after his death for D for life with various 
remainders over. Under the resettlement 
T assigned the policies of assurance on 
his life and “all moneys assured by or 
to become payable thereunder” to the 
trustees on trust that the trustees “‘shall 
as soon as may be after the maturity of 
the said policies respectively get in and 
receive the money to become payable 
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thereunder . . . and shall stand possessed 
of the net residue thereof after dis- 
charging all costs and expenses of re- 
covering and receiving the same’”’ on the 
trusts thereinafter declared. The policy 
moneys were directed to be held on such 
trusts as T and D should by deed 
appoint and subject thereto on the trusts 
on which “capital money or investments 
representing the same would be held.” 

T died on January 25, 1958, leaving 
D him surviving, and on his death the 
Revenue claimed estate duty on the 
policy moneys totalling £8,100 which 
then became payable on the footing that 
they passed on T’s death under Section 1 
or Section 2 (1) (6) of the Act of 1894, 
or alternatively estate duty under Sec- 
tion 2 (1) (d) on the value of D’s interest 
therein at T’s death. 

Cross, J., said that the first question 
to consider was whether on the true 
construction of the resettlement T had 
an interest in the policies which ceased 
on his death. Under the resettlement the 
trustees were directed to hold the poli- 
cies until T’s death and then to collect 
the policy moneys from the insurance 
company and hold the moneys upon 
the trusts on which “capital money or 
investments representing the same would 
be held.”’ That meant on the trusts of 
the settlement subsisting at T’s death— 
in the events which happened, on trust 
for D for life with remainders over. T 
was not given a life interest in the poli- 
cies, nor did he take any interest in them 
by way of resulting trust, since they were 
held from the first on trust for those 
beneficially interested after his death. 
The case was distinguishable from West- 
minster Bank Lid. v. C1.R. and Wright- 
son Vv. C.1.R. [1957] 2 All E.R. 745, 
where it was the view of the majority of 
the House of Lords that if the fully-paid 
policies in those cases had been sur- 
rendered in the lifetime of the settlor or 
the insurance companies had been 
liquidated and the trustees had received 
a dividend in the liquidation, the life 
tenants would have been entitled to be 
paid the income of the investments re- 
presenting the surrender moneys or the 
dividend in the liquidation. In the 
instant case, on the other hand, if the 
policies had been surrendered in T’s 
lifetime or the trustees had received a 
dividend in the liquidation of the in- 
surance company, neither T nor D 
acting independently could have re- 
quired the trustees to invest the surrender 
moneys or dividend and pay him the 
income of the investments during the 
rest of T’s lifetime. 

It had been submitted on behalf of the 
Crown, however, that, even if T had no 
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interest in the policies, they nevertheless 
passed on his death under Section 1 or 
Section 2 (1) (6) of the Act of 1894 by 
reason of the change in the respective 
interests in them of D and the remain- 
dermen which then took place. If the 
policies had been surrendered, their 
proceeds invested, and the income 
accumulated for the rest of T’s lifetime, 
there was no doubt that the investments 
and accumulations would have been 
liable to estate duty on his death. The 
income, which up to the date of death 
would have been applied primarily for 
the benefit of capital, would on the 
death have begun to be paid to D. By 
reason of this change in the enjoyment 
of the income, the investments and 
accumulations would have passed on 
T’s death (see Hodson’s Settlement, 
Brookes v. A.-G. [1939] 1 All E.R. 196). 
But, in fact, the policies were retained 
and never yielded any income in T’s 
lifetime. All that happened was that D’s 
life interest in the policy moneys, which 
had previously been a reversionary life 
interest, became a life interest in posses- 
sion, while the interests of the other 
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beneficiaries, which had previously been 
doubly reversionary in that they were 
expectant on the death of both T and D, 
became expectant on the death of D 
only. Therefore, the claim of the 
Revenue to duty on the capital of the 
policy moneys under Section 1 or 
Section 2 (1) (6) of the Act failed. 
There still remained the question 
whether, in view of the provisions of 
Section 3 (1), the prima facie claim for 
duty on the value of D’s life interest 
under Section 2 (1) (d) was affected by 
the fact that the resettlement was the 
outcome of a bargain between T and D. 
It was contended for the plaintiffs that 
if the policy moneys passed at all they 
passed by reason of a purchase of them 
by D from T for full consideration in 
money or money’s worth. In A.-G. v. 
Hawkins [1901] 1 K.B. 285 the Court 
had to consider the application of Sec- 
tion 3 to a similar family arrangement: 
there Kennedy and Phillimore, JJ., were 
prepared to assume that the father re- 
ceived full consideration for anything he 
gave up under the arrangement but they 
held that, nevertheless, he had not sold 


Tax Cases—Advance Notes 


The House or Lorps has adjourned 
the hearing in the case of: 

Thomson (H.M.I.T.) Moyse (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for June, 1959, pages 
325-6) on whether certain transactions 
amounted to remittances under Cases 
IV and V of Schedule D; 

and has reserved judgment in the case of: 
Barclays Bank Ltd. yv. C.I.R. (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for September, 1959, 
pages 451-2 and 484) on “control of the 
company” and the valuation for estate 
duty of assets under Section 55, Finance 
Act, 1940. 


House oF Lorps (Viscount Simonds, 
Lords Morton of Henryton, Reid, 
Cohen and Denning). 

Law and another (Trustees of Couper) rv. 
Lord Advocate (representing C.I.R.). 
May 19, 1960. 

Their Lordships unanimously dis- 
missed this appeal by the trustees from 
the decision of the Court of Session (see 
ACCOUNTANCY for October, 1959, page 


551). The doctrine of collatio inter 
haeredes did not operate to prevent one 
half of the moveable property of William 
Hammond Couper deceased vesting in 
the deceased, their Lordships held. 
Accordingly, estate duty was payable on 
it. 


House oF Lorps (Lords Radcliffe, 
Tucker, Cohen, Keith of Avonholm and 
Morris of Borth-y-Gest). 

Independent Television Authority and 
Associated Rediffusion Ltd. ». Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. May 26, 
1960. 

Their Lordships unanimously dis- 
missed this appeal against the decision of 
the Court of Appeal (see ACCOUNTANCY 
for May, 1959, pages 271-2.) Their 
Lordships held that stamp duty was 
payable ad valorem on an agreement 
between the appellants under which the 
second appellant was to provide tele- 
vision programmes. The agreement was 
chargeable under the heading: “Bond 


the policies to his son. The policies were 
brought into settlement to replace as far 
as possible the capital that was taken 
out, and the son had no title to them in 
possession until his father’s death. In 
the present case, although T retained no 
interest in the policies, D did not obtain 
an absolute interest in them. It was part 
of the arrangement that they were to be 
brought into settlement to benefit the 
remaindermen as well as D. A.-G. v. 
Hawkins was therefore indistinguishable 
in principle from the present case, and 
if it was still good law it was decisive 
against the plaintiff’s contention. 

In the result, (i) the policies did not 
pass on the death of T under either 
Section 1 or Section 2 (1) (6) of the Act, 
because T had no interest in the policies 
which ceased on his death; (ii) the poli- 
cies were not exempt from estate duty 
by virtue of Section 3 (1); and (iii) D had 
no interest in the policies during T’s life- 
time, but D’s life interest arose on T’s 
death and T had provided the policies, 
which were accordingly liable to duty on 
T’s death to the extent of D’s life interest, 
under Section 2 (1) (d). 


covenant . . . being the only or principal 
or primary security for . . . any sum or 
sums of money at stated periods” within 
the First Schedule of the Stamp Act, 
1891. 


CHANCERY DiIvISsION (Pennycuick, J.) 
Cooke v. Haddock (H.M.I.T.) May 19, 
1960. 

In 1945 a company bought a substan- 
tial plot of land in Walsall in an area 
zoned for residential purposes and ob- 
tained planning approval for building on 
part of it. The company constructed a 
service road to the property. The 
appellant, since 1946 practising as a 
solicitor in Walsall, bought the land 
in February, 1948, borrowing about 
two-thirds of the price from a building 
society. The land was let to a tenant- 
farmer at a rent less than the building 
society interest. 

On July 1, 1948, the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, came into 
operation. The appellant submitted 
plans for development (to prevent the 
land from being compulsorily pur- 
chased) but took no steps to develop the 
land himself, and did not advertise it for 
sale. Between 1949 and November, 1953, 
the appellant was approached by 23 
persons with building licences, who 
wished to purchase plots of the land, 
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L. H. Trimby, F.C.A. In this unique book the author provides a model set of working papers 
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which, and the framework within which, working papers are constructed. The general 
principles laid down here can be applied to all working papers. 

Two valuable appendixes outline the problems presented by the introduction of automation 
and digitation. Altogether this is an excellent book for all students and practitioners of 
accountancy. 35/- net 
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and he sold, in all, five acres. In October, 
1954, the appellant sold 194 acres, 
together with an option to purchase a 
further 234 acres, to a builder. He re- 
tained 474 acres, 24 acres of which were 
in a Green Belt area. The appellant had 
been concerned with companies and a 
partnership dealing with land. 

The appellant appealed to the Special 
Commissioners against an assessment 
under Case I of Schedule D on the 
profit of dealing in land. He claimed that 
it was a capital profit on realising an 
investment. The Commissioners de- 
cided that the profit was taxable under 
Case I of Schedule D. The learned Judge 
upheld their decision. 


Thomas (H.M.I.T.) ». British India 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. May 18, 
1960. 

The respondent company formerly 
operated a savings scheme for its em- 
ployees. In 1948 another company was 
incorporated for this purpose. It agreed 
with the respondent company to take 
over the investments and other assets of 
the scheme and the liabilities to de- 
positors. It was agreed that if in any 
year the income of the new company 
(which was to be calculated in a 
specified fashion) was insufficient to pay 
depositors the agreed rate of interest, the 
respondent company would pay the 
difference. 

For the material year the income (as 
calculated) was insufficient to pay the 
interest and the respondent company 
paid the new company the difference 
amounting to £90,956. The Special 
Commissioners allowed this payment as 
a deduction in the computation of the 
profits of its trade, although the Revenue 
claimed that such a deduction was in- 
admissible (under the Income Tax Act, 
1952, Section 137 (J) ) as being an annual 
payment. 

The Revenue appealed and the learned 
Judge remitted the case to the Special 
Commissioners, for further evidence and 
argument, to find: 

(1) What, if any, were the rights and 
liabilities of the respondent company 
as between it and the depositors in the 
material years, regarding the deposits 
scheme; 

(2) The facts on which the Com- 
missioners held the £90,956 not to be an 
annual payment; 

(3) Whether the said payment was 
made out of profits or gains brought 
into charge to tax. 


Bradshaw vy. Blunden (H.M.I.T.) May 
24, 1960. 
The taxpayer had previously been 
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assessed to tax under Case I of Schedule 
D in respect of his profits as a builder. 
He appealed to the General Com- 
missioners and thence to the High 
Court, where Roxburgh, J., held that 
“the trade was permanently discon- 
tinued on December 10, 1945, and that 
thereafter the houses were retained as an 
investment.”’ He remitted the case to the 
General Commissioners to adjust the 
assessments accordingly. (See 36 T.C. 
397.) 

On the remission, the parties dis- 
agreed as to the effect of the order. The 
Revenue contended (1) that the pro- 
visions of Section 31 (1) of the Finance 
Act, 1926, and Section 26 (1) (b) of the 
Finance Act, 1938, applied; and (2) that 
in applying Section 26 the Commis- 
sioners should hear evidence on the 
market value of the trading stock at the 
date of discontinuance. 

The learned Judge accepted the 
Revenue’s first contention and rejected 
the second. 


Jeffrey (H.M.I.T.) v. Rolls-Royce Ltd. 
May 27, 1960. 

In 1946, Rolls-Royce Ltd. entered 
into an agreement with the Republic of 
China under which the company agreed 
to license the Chinese to manufacture 
Rolls-Royce jet aero engines, to supply 
the necessary drawings and information, 
to advise the Chinese on improvements 
and modifications, and to instruct 
Chinese personnel. The Chinese were 
not authorised to sell engines and spares 
outside China and the drawings and 
information were to be kept secret. The 
consideration was inter alia a lump sum, 
described as a “capital sum” in the 
agreement. 

Similar agreements were concluded 
by the company with other foreign 
governments and foreign companies. 

The company claimed that the lump 
sums were capital receipts for the sale 
of “know-how” and the Special Com- 
missioners accepted this contention. The 
learned Judge dismissed the appeal of 
the Revenue from their decision. 


Blackburn (H.M.I.T.) ». Close Brothers 
Ltd. June 2, 1960. 

The respondent company are mer- 
chant bankers and also act as secretaries, 
managers and registrars to companies. 
On May 3, 1950, the respondent com- 
pany entered into an agreement with 
S. Ltd. under which it (the respondent 
company) was to act as secretary and 
registrar to S. Ltd. for three years from 
January 1, 1950, for £8,000 per annum. 
On July 17, 1950, after a dispute, the 
agreement was terminated and the 
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respondent company received £15,000 
as compensation for loss of office. The 
Revenue contended that this sum should 
be included in computing the trading 
profits of the respondent company for 
the year ended December 31, 1950. The 
General Commissioners decided that it 
should not, but Pennycuick, J., reversed 
their decision. 


QUEEN’s BENCH Division (Divisional 
Court) (Lord Parker, L.C.J., Byrne and 
Ashworth, JJ.). 

R. ». Great Yarmouth General Com- 
missioners, ex parte Amis. May 11, 
1960. 

Their Lordships unanimously dis- 
missed this application for an order of 
certiorari. 

In 1957 additional assessments were 
raised in respect of the profits of the 
applicant’s business. She appealed to the 
General Commissioners and claimed 
that, by reason of the time limit, it was 
necessary for the Revenue to prove 
fraud or wilful default with regard to the 
earlier years’ assessments. The General 
Commissioners seem to have found that 
there was a prima facie case of fraud or 
wilful default. Evidence was then heard 
at a later date and the assessments were 
determined mostly at the figures therein 
set out. 

During the hearing, an Inspector of 
Taxes gave evidence that an informer 
had given him information that the 
applicant was deliberately understating 
her profits. The applicant’s solicitor dis- 
covered the name of the informer and 
obtained a statement from him which 
contained the information (1) that he 
had given false information to the 
Inspector because he had a grudge 
against the applicant; and (2) that cer- 
tain evidence given by the Inspector as 
emanating from him (the informer) had 
not been so derived. 

The Court decided that the applicant 
had not shown that the evidence given 
by the Inspector was untrue. The In- 
spector had not given false evidence in 
the sense that he had told the Com- 
missioners of matters not told him by 
the informer. There was no admissible 
evidence of the truth of the informer’s 
subsequent statement. Even if there were, 
it could not be relied on. 

Lord Parker added obiter that for 


certiorari to be available it would be | 


necessary to show that the statements— 
if false—had coloured the determination 
of the Commissioners. Finally, certiorari 
would not lie by reason merely of the 
false evidence of a witness not a party, 
and not acting in collusion with a party. 
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The Month in the City 


An Uncertain Outlook 

The factors which had led to a dis- 
appointing course of security values 
after the Budget continued to operate for 
the first few days of last month and by 
May 9 the industrial Ordinary share 
index had fallen to 295.8, from 310.6 on 
April 29. At this point hopes of some 
benefit from the Summit conference took 
charge of the popular imagination, 
including that of many investors, until 
the middle of the month. Fears of a 
breakdown caused some setback; how- 
ever, when the actual fact was clear that 
there would be no conference there was 
a recovery in prices but a further fall in 
turnover. After a short pause virtually 
all prices improved but some doubts 
began to emerge about the future of 
Goverment policy on credit restraint. 
There was talk of preference for liquidity 
and the deterioration in the oversea 
trade figures for April and the steepening 
of the rise in the rate of retail sales were 
taken by some as presaging possible 
further action. The demand for equities 
was not affected, but there was a 
recession in the Funds—made to look 
distinctly reasonable when sterling took 
a turn for the worse—associated with a 
fall in London bill rates, tending to put 
up short-dated bonds but doing less than 
nothing for long-dated stocks. An in- 
dication that the authorities did not look 
for any early fall in rates was given by 
the raising of the rate on Tax Reserve 
Certificates from 24 to 2} per cent. 
(tax free). Later the National Institute for 
Economic and Social Research published 
a statement which was read as optimistic, 
although it included an estimate of a fall 
in the reserves of £100 million in the 
second half of the year. This favourable 
statement was followed by one from the 
London and Cambridge Economic Service 
taking the view that further official 
measures of restraint would be necessary, 
but the effects of this bearish prognosis 
were not reflected in prices until June |. 
The actual changes on the month as 
shown by the indices of the Financial 
Times, were on balance favourable, with 
Government securities unchanged as 
against April 29 at 81.98, fixed interest 
up from 91.07 to 91.10; industrial 
Ordinary up from 310.6 to 322.2 and gol J 
mines down from 70.2 to 70.0, :fter 
touching 67.2. On the same period the 
yield margin in favour of Old Consols 
compared with Ordinary shares rose 
from 1.07 to 1.15 per cent. 


Stock Exchange Rebuilding 

While the investor has no direct interest 
in the physical aspect of the London 
Stock Exchange, he may well be pleased 
that Lord Ritchie of Dundee, at his first 
annual meeting as chairman, was able 
to say that in the near future it may be 
possible to make an announcement 
about rebuilding. It is not only the 
building that requires modernisation, 
but it would be impossible to put through 
far-reaching mechanisation plans of the 
kind which some of the more forward- 
looking members of the House and the 
Committee have in mind until there is a 
modern building. Here is perhaps the 
most urgent task facing the new chair- 
man. It will strike many members of the 
Exchange as odd that following the 
annual meeting there should have been 
an extraordinary meeting to consider a 
resolution giving retiring members some 
equity in the Exchange. Thirteen years 
ago elaborate changes removed the 
equity element and the present hardly 
seems to be the time to restore it. 


Another Merchant Bank Merger 

The latter part of May saw a further 
important step in the process of con- 
centration among the merchant bankers 
of the City, in the decision of Schroders 
and Helbert Wagg and Co. to unite. This 
merger follows on the fusions of Lazards 
and Edward de Stein, Warburg and 
Seligman, and Philip Hill, Higginson and 
Erlangers. The mechanics of the takeover 
are that a newly-formed concern, 
Helbert Wagg Holdings, will hold 
Helbert Wagg and that Schroders will 
have 70 per cent. of the capital of the 
holding company, the directors of 
Helbert Wagg, at present holding 15 per 
cent. in that company, taking the re- 
mainder. The holding company will pay 
21s. for the Preference shares in Helbert 
Wagg and £14 for the £1 Ordinary. The 
combined assets of the group are given 
as £106 million but the Helbert Wagg 
Holdings capital is not stated. The 
public interest in the deal is restricted 
to the 15 per cent. of Schroders equity 
offered to the public last October. The 
two concerns, which have already 
worked together, are largely comple- 
mentary, Schroders being predominantly 
international with very large American 
interests and substantial ones on the 
Continent, while Helbert Wagg is 
mainly an issuing house. The assets of 
the two concerns are £99 million and £7 


million but these figures are not a 
reliable guide to earnings, at least on the 
basis of the latest figures available— 
£1,117,000 for Schroders in 1958 and 
the quite exceptional figure of £608,000 
for 1959 for Helbert Wagg. 


Further Merger Arrangements 

Last month brought a further substan- 
tial list of inter-company arrangements to 
which the term merger is perhaps more 
appropriate than takeover. Among 
breweries Watney Mann made an ofier 
for Ushers Brewery and four days later 
announced that conversations were in 
progress to acquire Wilson and Walker 
Breweries of Manchester, while shortiy 
after that Joshua Tetley and Walker Cain 
announced a fusion by the creation of a 
holding company. In different fields, 
Henry Simon and Simon-Carves an- 
nounced details of the very complex 
scheme for the complete fusion of their 
enterprises, Prestige stated that they 
had taken over Ewbank, and Jaguar that 
they had bought the Daimler Company 
from Birmingham Small Arms. Mean- 
while Firth Cleveland have extended 
their empire by buying from the Jron and 
Steel Holding and Realisation Agency the 
whole undertaking of J. J. Haberson & 
Sons for a total sum of £1,100,000. 
Finally the Waterlow—Purnell dispute 
has been resolved in favour of Purnell, 
which has put forward a plan for an 
amalgamation of the two Boards on 
what seem to be very reasonable terms. 


Demands for New Money 

May brought a further substantial list of 
new issues, mostly for moderate 
amounts. Among the few which can be 
mentioned is an offer of £3,380,000 64 
per cent. stock 1978-80 at 994 by 
Jamaica, the first issue in this class for 
over a year. At 99} the stock was 
attractive and the issue was considerably 
over-subscribed. A moderate offer by 
Brown Shipley attracted the stags and 
after a ballot allotments were on a very 
moderate scale. Hambros Bank is to 
raise some £2 million by a one for five 
rights offer, Philip Hill £5 million, 
the Commercial Union £10 million and 
Northern Ireland Electricity £5 million 
in 54 per cent. Guaranteed stock, while 
there were a number of other issues and 
placings. One of these, an offer of 
debentures entitling holders to seats at 
the Centre Court at Wimbledon, met 
with a very indifferent response, only 
178 Debentures out of a total of 940 
being taken up at an average price of 
£445. According to the figures of the 
Midland Bank £52.5 million was raised 
in the market last month. 
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ACCOUNTANCY JUNE 


Points From 
Published Accounts 


Showing How the Parts Make up the 
Whole 

The accounts of the Charterhouse Group 
covering the year ended November 11 
last are the first to be issued since the 
reorganisation of the group and the 
public offer for sale of the Ordinary 
shares last May. While the presentation 
keeps to the same format which earned 
praise in these columns last year, there 
have been useful additions to the in- 
formation provided—notably a “family 
tree”’ showing in easy-to-read pictorial 
style the way in which the group is con- 
stituted, and a page of short notes on 
each of the nine companies in which 
Charterhouse Industrial Holdings, one 
of the five principal operating com- 
panies, held a controlling interest at the 
balance-sheet date. 

Since the previous accounts were pub- 
lished, a hire-purchase concern, now 
known as Charterhouse Credit, has been 
brought into the group. Its coming has 
meant extending the statement of fixed 
assets and net current assets, showing 
their disposition amongst the major 
trading interests—that is, industrial and 
commercial subsidiaries, insurance bro- 
king subsidiaries, hire-purchase finance 
subsidiaries, and holding company and 
financial subsidiaries. The S. Japhet 
subsidiary, which is a merchant banking 
undertaking, is kept completely separate. 
This policy of showing how the various 
interests contribute to the whole is main- 
tained throughout the profit and loss 
account and the balance sheets, and 
it is doubtful whether any business of 
such a complex nature provides a more 
informative set of accounts. The com- 
mendable policy of showing the relevant 
notes on the page facing the account is 
followed. 


Rapid Absorption of Subsidiaries—An 
Accounting Problem Met 

The present-day trend towards diversifi- 
cation is providing many businesses with 
major accounting problems. More and 
more concerns are adopting the role of 
what might be termed industrial holding 
companies, and the wide variety of sub- 
sidiaries within the one group often 
makes it very difficult to present a “true 
and fair view”’ of the group operations— 
particularly during the initial phase of 
expansion when the number of sub- 


sidiaries contributing to the group profit 
is constantly multiplying. 

One of the best examples of how to 
tackle the problem is undoubtedly to be 
found in the accounts of Grampian 
Holdings. The directors have taken care- 
ful note of the criticisms levelled at 
other similar undertakings, and have 
done their best to meet them through 
the provision of much more than the 
statutory information required in a set 
of accounts. 

To understand the extent of the 
problem of this group one should be 
familiar with its background. Briefly, 
Grampian was reconstituted in 1958, 
and commenced operating in 1959 with 
the acquisition of five subsidiary 
businesses. None of these businesses 
contributed a full year’s profits to the 
accounts made up for the calendar year 
1959, the schedule reading as follows: 


Lanarkshire Bolt (Holdings) and Lanark- 
shire Bolt, owned for eight and a half 
months. 

Fleming Brothers (Structural Engineers) 
and subsidiaries, owned for seven months. 
Revel Industrial Products and subsidiary, 
owned for five months. 

MacDonald’s Tweeds and subsidiaries, 
owned only a few days. 

Kego Electric and subsidiary, owned for 
only a few days. 


How in circumstances like these can a 
business set about presenting accounts 
which mean anything at all? The 
temptation must have been great not to 
make special efforts to show the pattern 
of earnings, telling shareholders, instead, 
that they would have to wait until the 
group was more firmly established before 
they could hope to see its position free of 
the distortions caused by the rapid and 
recent absorptions. Indeed, to a certain 
extend shareholders are warned that the 
figures presented are even now to be 
taken with caution, for as Sir James 
Hutchison, the chairman, says in his 
statement accompanying the accounts: 
“As most of the subsidiary companies 
have only recently brought their account- 
ing dates into line with ours, it is not 
possible to give a precise statement of 
the earnings of each of our subsidiary 
companies for the twelve months ended 
December 31, 1959.”” What has been 
done, however, is to apportion the 
profits of the subsidiaries on a time 
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basis, so that an approximation to a 
full year’s earnings does appear in the 
profit and loss account—£450,400 at the 
trading level. This figure is reduced by 
the normal annual charges, such as 
depreciation and taxation, to £197,441, 
which represents what would have been 
the distributable income had all the 
subsidiaries contributed for a full year. 
In fact, no less than £121,942 of this 
sum represents amounts applicable to 
periods prior to acquisition by the 
parent, and there is a further £4,716 
applicable to outside Preference share- 
holders, so that the actual profit avail- 
able for distribution becomes £70,783. 
The directors have admirably ampli- 
fied the information by giving statements 
appended by the chairmen of the sub- 
sidiaries, containing details of trading, 
actual earnings, and the outlook for 
1960, for each of those companies. The 
chairman’s statement also provides a 
great deal of pertinent information 
about the group as a whole—that heavy 
engineering contributed approximately 
29 per cent. to group profits, light en- 
gineering 17 per cent., houshold goods 
33 per cent., and textiles 21 per cent. 
All in all, the picture presented is about 
as complete as one could possibly get in 
the circumstances. Also, shareholders are 
left in doubt about the dividend position, 
for while the actual profits available for 
distribution restrict the dividend this 
time to 10 per cent., the directors con- 
sider that, on the basis of a full year’s 
earnings from the subsidiaries, the 10 
per cent. proposed can be regarded as 
equivalent to 24 per cent. in a full year. 


Accounts of a Swedish Company—and 
Auditorship in Sweden 

An opportunity to contrast the accoun- 
ting presentation of a leading foreign 
company with that of British concerns 
is provided by the publication in 
English of the report and accounts of 
Atlas Copco Aktiebolag. The company 
is Swedish, well known in this country 
through its two subsidiaries here and its 
extensive Press advertising. The business 
is a specialist in the manufacture and 
design of pneumatic equipment, and has 
world-wide ramifications. 

Tre accounts are put out in much 
“glossier’’ form than that adopted by 
many British companies, sta. ting with 
the outside covers, which are full colour 
reproductions of two pieces of Atlas 
Copco equipment in action. The direc- 
tors’ report is extensive and informative, 
and illustrations are lavish, but there is 
not the wealth of ancillary statistical 
material which is nowadays to be found 
in numerous British accounts, though 
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there is a graph in the directors’ report 
showing a nine-year record of group 
sales, and a further pictorial representa- 
tion of fifteen years’ invoiced deliveries 
of the parent, showing home and export 
proportions. 

Much more prominence is given to the 
parent accounts than to the group 
consolidation and, rather surprisingly, 
there is no consolidated profit and loss 
account. Instead, a list of shareholdings 
in subsidiary companies is printed on the 
facing page. There is no appropriation 
of profit in the profit and loss account, 
the appropriation account being printed 
separately as part of the directors’ 
report. 

The balance sheet shows more interest- 
ing variations on accepted British 
practice. Assets are on the left-hand 
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page and liabilities on the right. The 
liabilities are split according to urgency. 
Thus there are “long-term liabilities,” 
“short-term liabilities,” and “contingent 
liabilities’—a great improvement on 
our usual practice of showing a single 
omnibus item “current liabilities.”’ It is 
good, too, to see a description “pledged 
sssets”” relating to mortgages, though 
the way in which it is used in these 
accounts would cause much _head- 
scratching amongst lay readers in this 
country. 

One feature of this unusual set of 
accounts to attract our particular 
attention is the auditors’ report. It is 
couched in terms that appear to make 
the British audit report a modest docu- 
ment—it not only explains with extreme 
thoroughness exactly what operations 


ATLAS COPCO AKTIEBOLAG 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1959 


the auditors have actually carried out, 
but ends with clear-cut recommenda- 
tions to the shareholders to give appro- 
val at the general meeting to the accounts 
and to all subsidiary matters connected 
with them. Question one: is the function 
of auditorship in Sweden carried un- 
desirably far, or does it go no further 
than is necessary to allow the auditor 
to do a really complete and mature 
job? Question two: does a long and de- 
tailed audit report derive value from its 
length and detail, or is its effectiveness 
in something like inverse ratio to its 
complexity—in that if the usual report 
is an extremely succinct statement (per- 
haps more succinct than the customary 
British one) shareholders are immedi- 
ately put on warning if there are any 
deviations from it? 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Fixed Assets Kr. Capital, Reserves and mga) Kr. 
Land 1,527,910 Share Capital 49,000,000 
Legal Reserve Fund ‘ 9,800,000 
Factory and Office Buildings : 15,105,087 Building Investment Fund 3,768,770 
Less: Accumulated Depreciation . 5,535,064 a 
62,568,770 
9,570,023 
Dwellings .. 1,505,469 Surplus 
Less: Accumulated Depreciation . 641,916 Profit brought forward from 1958 18.314,567 
Less: 10% Dividend 4,900,000 
863,553 
13,414,567 
Machinery, Furniture and Fixtures 30,614,697 Profit of the Year 1959 .. 8,124,408 
Less: Accumulated Depreciation .. 25,736,426 ————. 
21,538,975 84,107,745 
4,878,271 
Installation and plant under construction 894,759 17,734,516 Long-Term Liabilities 
34% Bond Loan of 1941 ae 310,000 
Atlas Copco AB’s Pension Foundation 
Reserve 13,956,883 
Investments in Subsidiaries and Other Mortgage Loans 242,750 
Companies Promissory Notes 105,195 14,614,828 
Shares in Subsidiaries 20,663,515 
res ,, Other Companies 366,001 
Advances to Subsidiaries .. -- 23,936,279 Short-Term Liabilities 
ie », Other Companies - 11,187,208 56,153,003 Accounts Payabie to Suppliers 4,754,077 
—— Bills Payable 19,296,064 
Prepayments from Customers 64,117 
Due to Subsidiaries 2 7,798,172 
Current Assets Sundry Accounts Payable . 5,048,497 
Raw materials, Finished and Semi-Finished Employees’ Preliminary Taxes a 1,626,513 
Products .. 31,540,335 Annuity due in 1960 on 34% Bond Loan 300,000 
Short-Term Advances to Subsidiaries 30,905,462 Unpaid and Estimated Taxes . 3,014,571 
Accounts Receivable from Customers 4,646,943 Bank Loans . . 3,103,230 45,005,243 
Other Accounts Receivable 854,165 —__— 
Acceptances 1,615,744 
Cash in Hand and at Banks 277,646 69,840,295 Contingent Liabilities 
Bills Discounted 8,437,599 
Other Contingent Liabilities 25,187,494 
Pledged Assets The combined amount of pensions dis- 
Mortgages on Land and ae 8,098,000 bursed during the year payable on ac- 
Chattel Mortgages . . 13,100,000 count of obligations that have not been 
Other Pledged Assets 1,000,000 booked as a liability in the Balance Sheet 
nor charged as a debt to the Pension 
Foundation Reserve wa wh 150,917 
Kr. 143,727,814 Kr. 143,727,814 
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HENRY BUTCHER & CO. 


Auctioneers, Surveyors & Valuers of Factories, Plant and Machinery 


FREEHOLD INDUSTRIAL PREMISES TO BE SOLD 


MIDDLESEX 


Modern Single Storey with New Office 
Block and Lofty Buildings with Cranage. 
,000 sq. ft. on 5 acres. 
Well Lighted Floor Space. 
Despatch and Loading Bays. 
Canal Frontage. 


Joint Agents: 


CHAMBERLAIN & WILLOWS 
23 MOORGATE, E.C.2. 
METropolitan 8001 


WEST MIDLANDS SWANSEA 
Rail and Waterside. Railside. 
Floor Space, 130,000 sq. ft. on 10 acres. Fleer "walsh sq. ft. on 8} acres. 
in torey Buildings. 
Single Storey Buildings. 
me Good Natural Light and Open Floor 
Good Mai . 
ain Road Frontage 
Extensive Sidings and Canal Frontage. Rail Sidings. Crane Facilities. 
All Services. Concrete Yards. Loading Docks. 


Further particulars of HENRY BUTCHER & CO. 
73 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. Tel: HOL 8411 (8 lines) 


National Provincial Bank 


LIMITED 


A lifetime’s 
peace of mind 


The greater your success in this world, the greater the 
burden for your executor. The provisions that you make, 
however thorough, however exact, can make demands 
that fall very heavily on the person who must carry 
them out. 

By putting your final affairs in the hands of the 
National Provincial Bank’s Trustee Department, you 
free yourself forever from any doubt that they will be 
too much for anyone. You know that an expert, sympa- 
thetic service will be following your wishes implicitly 

. a service, above all, that continues unchanging 
through the years. 

If you prefer it you can appoint the Bank as a ¢o- 
executor, SO as to secure its knowledge and experience 
for any other executors you wish to have. 

This is a part of the Bank’s service you should not 
overlook. You will find your manager very helpful when 
you discuss it with him. 
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Neville Developments Ltd. 


as Provide a complete service for the Public Flotation of Companies. 


Financial arrangements can also be made with Owners of Companies too small or 
not suitable for flotation with a view to the alleviation of their Sur-tax and Death 
Duty problems. 


For the information of investors a Quarterly List giving particulars of all companies sponsored 
is available on application. 


Reville Bouse, 4246 Bagley Road, Cdgbaston, Birmingham, 16 
Telephone: Edgbaston 543 1-2-3-4 
s Telegrams: Trusnevil Birmingham 


The First Com R x 
Established 113 d 113 yeary ago Chon ies Doubtle 14-15 Serjeants 
t Street, and Officially appointed Agent. 
THE CHARLES DOUBBLE LIMITED 
COMPANY REGISTRATION AGENTS, COMPANY PRINTERS 
COMPANIES REGISTRY 


“COM NG M AN POLICY in all matters relating 
apd other stoniped ont fled. 
Searches made and Office Copies obtained. 
Company Forms. 

COMPANY PRINTING 


, Whole Life Assurance with options to convert smorandum and Articles of Association, Resolutions, Debentores,S 
t dend Warrants, etc., printed with care and ¢ 
to an Endowment Assurance after five years. and Articles for a Private 


with modifications Table A of the Companies Act, 1948, settled by 
yrntee P. McNabb, Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn). Post Free 3/9. 
PROBATE REGISTRY 


PROVIDES THE YOUNG MAN WITH MAXIMUM LIFE er pment 
ASSURANCE COVER DURING THE EARLY YEARS 
Searches made Wills and Administrations and ne Searches 
in General Registry for Births, Marriages and Deaths and Copies obtained. 
GENERAL 
Lam Bills of Sales Registered and searches made. 


Powers of Attorney, Stamped and filed. 

Deed Polls and other documents enrolled. 

sad 
ts Stam an 10' 

For MUTUAL satisfaction — consult 

Particulars delivered, Stamp obtained. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT Documents lodged for Assessment of Penalty. 
Registration and Searches made in the following: Land Charges, Land 


near, Trade Marks, Patents and Desi ign Registry, Business Names R: 
r 


INSTITUTION try, Deeds ADVERTISING 


me Wi. sa other advertisements inserted in London Gazette and all English 
ion 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Foreign Newspapers. 
SERVICE 
—Established 1835— perv uolcome your enquiries in all the above matters, assuring you of our very 
rom: ention. 
54, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 10 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: MANsion House 148! TELEPHONE: TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


HOLBORN 0375 DOUBBLE, ESTRAND, LONDON 
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ACCOUNTANCY JUNE 1960 
PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1959 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
AS AT 3lst DECEMBER, 1959 


Kr. THE ATLAS COPCO GROUP OF COMPANIES 
Gross Operating Profit xe 30,904,164 
General Administrative Expenses 5,353,796 ASSETS 
Fixed Assets 1,000 Kr. 
25,550,368 Land and Buildings . 55,908 
Machinery, Furniture and Fistures 22,302 
Profit on Fixed Assets Sold Goodwill - : 118 
Buildings 9,753 Shares 387 
Machinery, Furniture and Fixtures 44,521 54,274 Other Investments oa 11,187 89,902 
25,604,642 Current Assets 
Stocks and Work in — 145,680 
Depreciation Shares and Bonds .. 520 
Buildings 448,521 Accounts Receivable 70,033 
Machinery, Furniture and Fixtures 2,135,209 2,583,730 Acceptances 7,825 
Cash in Hand and at Banks 17,335 241,393 
23,020,912 
Kr. 331,295 
Interest Received, etc. 
Interest Received from Subsidiaries 386,518 LIABILITIES 
Other 7,428 Capital, Reserves and 
Dividends from Subsidiaries 823,392 Share Capital ‘ 49,000 
pa +» Other Companies — 1,217,338 Legal Reserves : 11,827 
Building Investment Fund 3,769 
24,238,250 Profit Brought Forward 40,942* 
Profit of the Year 1959 13,663* 119,201 
Interest Paid 
Interest Paid to Subsidiaries 97,306 Group Contingency Reserve . 51,235 
Other Interest Paid ‘ 2,116,536 2,213,842 Minority Holdings 110 
Long-Term Liabilities 
22,024,408 Bond, Debenture and Mortgage Loans . 17,841 
Employees’ Pension Foundations Pw. 19,395 37,236 
Other Expenditures 
Appropriation to Atlas Copco AB’s Pension Short-Term Liabilities 
Foundation Reserve 3,000,000 Accounts Payable to Suppliers, etc. 41,167 
Bills Payable 31,404 
19,024,408 Customers’ Prepayments .. 6,781 
Taxes 10,900,000 Provision for Taxes 9,164 
—_—_—_——_ Bank Overdrafts 34,997 123,513 
Net Profit for the Year Kr. 8,124,408* ———_— 
Pledged Assets . 56,520 
Contingent Liabilities 
Bills Discounted . 13,274 
Other Contingent Liabilities 6,519 
Nacka, 22nd February, 1960 Kr. 331,295 
M. Wallenberg 
Nils von Steyern Ove Borlind Sture Ekefalk *Profit Brought Forward £2,823,500 


M. Wallenberg Jr 


K.-A. Belfrage 
Managing Director 
With reference to the Auditors’ Report, it is hereby certified that the 


above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account agree with those 


recorded on the books. 
Ebbe Rybeck 
Authorised Accountant 
* Net Profit for the Year £506,304 


Atlas Copco Aktiebolag 

Auditors’ Report 

In our capacity of auditors to ATLAs Copco 
AKTIEBOLAG we beg hereby to submit the 
following Report for the year 1959. 

We have examined the report accounting for 
the year’s activities, taken note of the accounts, 
minutes of meetings and other documents 
throwing light on the Company’s finances and 
administration, besides making such other 
examinations as we have deemed necessary. 

The figures contained in the books have, 
through extensive test checks, been scrutinised 
by Bohlins Revisionsbyra Aktiebolag. 

The provisions of the Corporation Act 
governing statements concerning shares and 
inter-company financial relationships have 
been duly observed 


Wilhelm Moberg 


Profit of the Year 1959 £ 942,300 
Disposable Profit £3,765,800 
Nacka, 17th March, 1960 


K.-A. Belfrage 


Presented to the Auditors on 28th March, 1960 


Ebbe Rybeck 


In the course of the audit we have had no 
cause to comment adversely on the accounting 
documents, the accountancy, the inventory of 
assets or the administration generally. 

The Board and the Managing Director 
recommend that the profit according to the 
Balance Sheet be disposed of as follows: 
Transfer to Share Capital as 


bonus issue . Kr. 14,000,000 
Transfer to legal reserve 1,000,000 
Dividend to Shareholders 

Kr. 2.50 plus a bonus of Kr. 

0.50 per share 5,880,000 
Carried forward 658,975 


Kr. 21,538,975 


Wilhelm Moberg 


This proposal does not conflict with the 
regulations of the Corporation Act regarding 
the transferring of funds to the reserve or with 
sound business practice. 

We recommend that the General Meeting 
approve the Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 

1959, included in the statement of account 

for the year and signed by us, 
utilize the profits at its disposal in the manner 

proposed above, and 
grant the Board of Directors and the Managing 

Director discharge from liability for their 

administration in 1959 for the period 

covered by the statement of account. 


Stockholm, 28th March, 1960. 
Ebbe Rybeck Wilhelm Moberg 
Authorised Accountant. 
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Publications 


Retail Budgetary Control and Costing. By 
N. Thornton, a.c.w.A. Pp. x+166. 
(Business Publications Ltd. in association 
with B. T. Batsford Ltd.: 35s. net.) 


IT IS AN appalling commentary on the 
accounting profession that it should be 
necessary to write a book of this kind in 
1960. From an accountant’s point of 
view, to make that statement is to praise 
Mr. Thornton rather than to criticise 
him. He has written a sound practical 
guide to costing and budgetary control 
in multiple and other retail shop or- 
ganisations. He describes it as an intro- 
duction to the subject, and any accoun- 
tant who has applied himself at all to 
accounting as an aid to management 
rather than a check on it should be able 
to read the book and note with satis- 
faction that he is already qualified to go 
on to a more advanced study. But there 
will be many readers to whom Mr. 
Thornton has new things to impart, not 
only because, as he says in the intro- 
duction, there appears to be a remark- 
able scarcity of literature on this subject 
for the retail trade, but also because 
costing and budgetary control have been 
clothed with jargon and mysticism and 
have thus repelled both accountants who 
should have prepared themselves to 
advise upon them and managers who 
should have put them to work. 

Mr. Thornton takes the managers and 
the accountants of retail shops gently by 
the hand, talks at them in plain English, 
and goes methodically from ‘what 
budgetary control and costing means,” 
through ways of producing budgets for 
sales, stock, expenses, capital and cash, 
to cost accounting on a historical basis, 
its tiresome allocation problems, the 
cost of recording elements and how all 
this should be done. Because he is 
introducing the subject he is sometimes 
sweeping and dogmatic; his costing is 
“full cost” and no concessions are made 
to the marginalists: his individual costs 
can be allocated or apportioned in- 
evitably and accurately and the guidance 
he gives on methods of apportionment is 
sound. 

The book is pleasantly produced and 
had thirty-three excellent forms and 
diagrams. The layout of paragraphs 
appears to go a little astray on page 93, 
but the lapse is an isolated one. The 
text is clear to read and easy to refer to. 
The only general criticism concerns the 
order of the argument rather than the 
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argument itself—the place of budgetary 
control and costing as a means of giving 
information to management is not fully 
discussed until Chapter 15. It is admitted- 
ly difficult to consider management 
information in detail before discussing 
the system which makes it possible, but 
some short introductory remarks would 
have helped to set the stage correctly. 
If any accountant or manager con- 
cerned with retail or multiple shop 
operation feels that the principles of 
budgetary control and costing are hard 
to apply to businesses of this kind he 
will quickly learn the validity of the 
principles from this book and should 
then be in a position himself to seek any 
necessary refinements. 
C.LB. 


Pension Schemes. By Michael Pilch, 
B.A., F.C.L1., and Victor Wood, B.A., 
F.F.A., With a Foreword by Lord Beve- 
ridge. Pp. 222. (Hutchinson: 40s. net.) 


WITH EVER-INCREASING INTEREST being 
shown in pension schemes a book setting 
out to provide what the authors describe 
as a practical guide to such schemes is 
bound to be welcomed. Easily readable 
and with a minimum of technical jargon 
this work deals with all aspects of 
modern pension schemes. 

To set the scene the authors trace the 
development of occupational schemes in 
this country over the last sixty years. In 
doing so they reach the conclusion that 
“every successive act of legislation has 
succeeded in confusing an already com- 
plicated subject still further.”’ This intro- 
ductory history is followed by chapters 
on basic problems, advisers, types of 
schemes and methods of costing. On all 
these subjects the discussion is clearly 
authoritative. 

It is said that every employer has 
either a pension scheme or a pension 
problem. The basic problems—whether 
a scheme should be contributory or non- 
contributory, insured or privately ad- 
ministered, provide purely a pension or 
part pension and part lump sum—are 
considered in detail. 

For the unversed a useful table com- 
pares the chief points of difference 
between Section 379 and Section 388 
schemes and actual examples are given 
of the more usual types of schemes to 
be found in this country, with comments 
on the advantages and disadvantages 
inherent in each type. 

Special problems involved in the 
setting up of a new scheme and amend- 
ing an existing one are considered: this 
treatment will be of particular interest 
to those contemplating amending their 


present schemes as a result of the 
National Insurance Act, 1959. The Act 
itself is dealt with at some length and 
the pros and cons of contracting out dis- 
cussed from both the human relations 
and the arithmetical aspects. 

In the final chapter the authors con- 
sider the future and in giving vent to 
their own views on the whole subject of 
pensions make no less than twenty-three 
recommendations. They are critical of 
the present system of State pensions and 
feel that the new national graduated 
scheme fails to solve the basic problem. 
They say: “the cost of providing State 
pension benefits should fall on those who 
by their own acticn, or lack of action, 
run the risk that they or their employees 
may become a burden on the State in 
retirement.” 

J.F.B. 


Design of Documents. By Lancelot 
Hogben, F.R.s., and K. W. Cross, 
PH.D. Pp. vii+79. (Macdonald and 
Evans: 35s. net.) 


ONE TAKES UP this book expecting to 
find a fresh and stimulating approach to 
the subject since it is not written by an 
accountant or office manager, but has as 
one of its two co-authors the dis- 
tinguished writer of Mathematics for the 
Million and Science for the Citizen. 

Such hopes are quickly disappointed. 
There are only thirty-eight pages of text 
in which the most elementary principles 
for the collection and classification of 
statistical information and its transla- 
tion into machine codes (“mechano- 
glossa”’!) are described in ponderous 
detail. One of the five chapters in effect 
does no more than state that informa- 
tion collected for statistical use must be 
classified into categories which are (i) 
valid—that is, clearly defined; (ii) 
exhaustive—that is, comprehensive; (iii) 
exclusive—that is, they must not overlap. 

The high price of the book is ac- 
counted for by the fine binding in red 
cloth embellished with gilt leaf, the 
excellent typography, and the two photo- 
gravure plates, illustrating an automatic 
key punch and a high-speed sorter. 

The forms and codes in use in the 
Department of Medical Statistics at the 
United Birmingham Hospital which 
are reproduced on the remaining forty- 
one pages of the book will be useful to 
medical statisticians. But contrary to 
the claim made in the preface, the book 
will not “be informative to anyone 
interested in the analysis of figures by 
automatic accounting or statistical 
machines.” 


B.G.H. 
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The heating elements of 
bakers’ steam tube ovens are 
generally solid drawn steel 
tubes. The combination of 
over-heating and high pres- 
sure is likely to cause violent 
and dangerous explosions. 
Often the material is misused 
with similar results. Such a 
disaster could be tragic, but 
must certainly entail loss of 
time, output and profits. 


Vulcan know 


Overheating is one of many factors to cause ex- 
plosions in ovens. The expert who knows them all, 
and just where to look for potential faults and danger 
spots—and not only in ovens—is the Vulcan Engineer 
Surveyor. 

Industrial accidents need never happen if he regu- 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. It is a specialist's 
job. Vulcan are the specialists. That’s why insurance 
brokers know that safety first is Vulcan first. 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan'—a journal 
for all users of plant and machinery with 
reports of accidents and safety hints. 
Write to Dept. No. 31. 
THE VULCAN BOILER 
& GENERAL INSURANCE CO.LTD 


67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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Building Society in the world — 
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service ! 
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Insurance. By H. E. Raynes. Pp. 202. 
(Oxford University Press: 8s. 6d. net.) 


THIS SMALL VOLUME in the “Home 
University Library” series tells of the 
origins, history and inner workings of 
the insurance profession, describes the 
main classes of business transacted, 
touches on the legislation and summa- 
rises the principles of National Insur- 
ance. That the author has succeeded in 
his ambitious task is a tribute to his 
ability to concentrate on the essentials 
of the business. 

There is much here to interest those 
who are outside the insurance world. 
The origins, for instance, are a fascina- 
ting background to the high-powered 
financial institutions existing today. 
There is a good deal of lucid explana- 
tion of the principles which rule the 
business—all too generally misunder- 
stood. 

All the main classes of insurance are 
described, but the emphasis is on life 
assurance and investments — under- 
standably enough when it is realised 
that the funds of British life offices, hav- 
ing doubled in ten years, now exceed 
£5,000 million. Investment income there- 
fore plays a large part in the accounts. 
In these days of dwindling underwriting 
profits, it must be reassuring to share- 
holders to realise that dividends are 
usually well covered by interest earnings 
alone. 

Mr. Raynes manages to avoid the con- 
troversial by his refusal to be drawn into 
a discussion of some of the popular mis- 
conceptions about insurance. In a work 
so short and factual, one would not 
expect much space to be devoted to these 
issues. Nevertheless, a reference to the 
controversy about motor insurance, or 
the modern tendency towards amalga- 
mations, would have been welcome. In 
Britain—in distinction to the United 
States and many other countries—insur- 
ance is remarkably free from govern- 
ment control: without suggesting that 
more interference by the State is desir- 
able, it can certainly be argued that 
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there should be more disclosure by the 
offices. There is a great deal of informa- 
tion concealed in insurance accounts. 
Holding an investment inner reserve, for 
instance, and failing to show home and 
foreign business separately, though prac- 
tices with legislative sanction, are not 
necessarily in the best interests of either 
policyholder or shareholder. 

R.A. 


Aspects of Audit Control. By Asok 
Chanda, Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India. Under the auspices 
of the Indian Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. Pp. 80. (Asia Publishing 
House, 447 Strand, London, W.C.2, and 
Bombay: 19s. net.) 


THIS BOOK OF eighty pages written by 
the Comptroller and Auditor General 
of India and published under the aus- 
pices of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration is, as the title clearly 
indicates, not a comprehensive treatise 
on the audit and financial control of In- 
dian governmental expenditure; rather, 
it is a succinct assessment of the system 
in force, experiments tried and the diffi- 
culties facing the new Indian demo- 
cracy. It consists of three lectures deli- 
vered by Asok Chanda on audit in a 
democracy, on the separation of audit 
and accounting functions and on the 
accountability of public enterprises. 

The author has incorporated concise 
historical accounts of financial control 
in the United Kingdom, United States, 
Canada (as regards public corporations) 
and France, as well as India. He com- 
pares their systems and gives his opinion 
of the directions in which India should 
move. 

The British system of financial control 
of government Departments is favoured 
and the Canadian system for public cor- 
porations. But how quickly India will 
move towards the adoption of these 
systems would seem to depend upon the 
degree of progress made with the over- 
haul of the system of accounting and the 
simplification of its processes, the growth 
of the banking system and the produc- 
tion of skilled accountants and adminis- 
trators of integrity. The separation of 
auditing and accounting functions and 
the move towards departmentalisation 
of accounts is apparently delayed be- 
cause “the country is facing a serious 
shortage of trained manpower,” and 
until it is available administrators will 
fail to realise that “the complementary 
roles of audit and administration are 
axiomatic, being essential for toning up 
the machinery of government.” 

IW. 
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Legal Notes 


The Servers of the Blind League, a 
charity, was a company limited by 
guarantee. In 1955 a resolution was 
passed for the voluntary winding-up of 
the company and in June, 1958, the 
company was dissolved. A few months 
later the testatrix died and by her will 
gave a quarter of her residuary estate to 
the company. The liquidator then asked 
the court for a declaration under Section 
352 of the Companies Act, 1948, that 
the dissolution of the company was void. 

In In re Servers of the Blind League 
[1960] 1 W.L.R. 564, Pennycuick, J., 
refused to make an order. He said that 
normally the purpose of an order under 
Section 352 was to enable distribution 
to be made of an asset which belonged to 
a company before dissolution but which 
for some reason had been overlooked 
and had vested in the Crown as bona 
vacantia. In this case the asset, namely, 
the share in the residuary estate, never 
belonged to the company at all, and the 
order would dispossess other persons 
who obtained a vested interest in the 
asset under a title not derived from the 
company. The power to make an order 
was discretionary, and he considered 
that it would not be right to make an 
order. 


Contract and Tort— 
Liability of Highway Authority 
A highway authority is liable for mis- 
feasance but not for nonfeasance; if it 
negligently creates a danger in the 
highway, it will be liable to pay damages 
to a person injured through that danger, 
but it will not be so liable if it fails to 
remove an existing danger. In Burton pv. 
West Suffolk County Council [1960] 
2 W.L.R. 745, the defendants as high- 
way authority carried out certain 
drainage work to a road which was 
sometimes flooded; the work improved 
the condition of the road but did not 
entirely prevent the flooding. In the 
winter of 1954 flooding occurred, and 
after the flood had subsided part of the 
road remained damp and a thin sheet of 
ice formed, which caused the plaintiff’s 
car to skid. 

The plaintiff’s argument was that, if a 
highway authority undertakes to im- 
prove dangerous conditions in a road, it 


is liable for misfeasance if it does not 
by its works substantially cure the 
danger. The Court of Appeal rejected 
this argument: the drainage works had 
been carried out properly and as a result 
the danger on the road was decreased, 
although it was still not completely safe 
in times of heavy rain. It would be 
extraordinary if a highway authority, 
by improving dangerous conditions in a 
road, thereby assumed an obligation to 
make the condition of the road com- 
pletely safe. The matter of which the 
plaintiff complained was nonfeasance 
and no action would lie. 


Contract and Tort— 

Damages for Personal Injuries 

In the assessment of damages for 
personal injuries one element to be con- 
sidered is the plaintiff’s loss of earning 
capacity. In Pope ». D. Murphy Ltd. 
[1960] 2 W.L.R. 861, the plaintiff’s 
expectation of life had been shortened 
by the accident, and the point of law 
that the Court had to consider was 
whether damages for loss of future 
earnings should be based upon the expec- 
tation of life which was left to the 
plaintiff as a result of the accident or on 
his expectation of life before the 
accident. In an earlier case, Harris v. 
Brights Asphalt Contractors Ltd. [1953] 
1 Q.B. 617, Slade, J., had held that only 
the shorter expectation of life should be 
taken into account, but Streatfield, J., 
declined to follow this decision and held 
that the plaintiff’s pre-accident expecta- 
tion of life was the proper basis. The 
plaintiff was entitled to receive com- 
pensation for his loss, and if he had not 
been injured he could reasonably have 
expected to earn money for the rest of 
his working life. There was no reason 
why the wrongdoer should benefit from 
the fact that the accident had shortened 
the plaintiff’s expectation of life. 

The point is important in serious 
accident cases, and it is to be hoped that 
the Court of Appeal will soon have an 
opportunity of giving a ruling. It is sub- 
mitted that Streatfield, J., is right, but 
on the other side there is force in the 
argument that damages for loss of earn- 
ings are intended to put the plaintiff in 
the same financial position as if he had 
been able to earn for his normal working 
life and that it is illogical that a large 


sum in compensation for loss of earnings 
should be awarded to a young man who 
as a result of the accident has only a few 
months to live: it might be more 
appropriate for that young man to be 
awarded damages for loss of earnings 
on the basis of his post-accident expecta- 
tion of life but for his damages for pain 
and suffering to be increased. 


Contract and Tort— 
Exceptions Clause 
In Akerib »y. Booth and Others Ltd. 
[1960] 1 W.L.R. 454, A. was tenant of 
certain rooms in a building, the land- 
lords of which retained possession of a 
water closet on an upper floor. Owing to 
the negligence of the landlords water 
escaped from the cistern of this water 
closet and damaged the tenant’s goods. 
In an action by the tenant for damages 
the landlords relied on the following 
clause in the tenancy agreement: “The 
landlords shall not in any circumstances 
be responsible for damage caused by 
fire or water (including sprinkler leakage 
and damage)... to any of the tenant’s 
goods, whether in the possession of the 
landlord or not.” 

Jones, J., held that this exceptions 
clause was wide enough to protect the 
landlords against liability for their 


negligence. 


Executorship Law and Trusts— 
Execution of Wills 

There have been two recent decisions on 
the requirements of a valid will. In In 
the Estate of Cook, deceased [1960] 
1 W.L.R. 353, the deceased had written 
the words “Your loving Mother” at the 
foot of a document which in all other 
respects complied with the requirements 
of the Wills Act, 1837. It was held that 
the words were meant to represent the 
name of the testatrix and that the will 
was valid. 

In In the Estate of Little deceased 
[1960] 1 W.L.R. 495, the Court was 
asked to admit to probate five sheets of 
paper that were stapled together. One 
of the attesting witnesses gave evidence 
that at the time of execution the testator 
pressed the five sheets to the table with 
his hand and that at least one of the 
sheets was not then attached to the 
others. The Court held that even if there 
was no mechanical attachment between 
the five sheets at the moment of execu- 
tion, the pressing down of the sheets 
provided a sufficient nexus between all 
five of them for the purpose of establish- 
ing that there was a single testamentary 
document. 


Company Law— 
: Bequest after Dissolution 
~ 
— 
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An Accountant’s Guide 
to Recent Law 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 

Local Employment Act, 1960. Making pro- 
vision for promoting employment in localities 
with a special danger of unemployment and 
making the consequent provision as regards 
industrial estate companies. 

Requisitioned Houses Act, 1960. Enabling 


Minister of Housing to extend period for which’ 


possession may be retained by local authorities. 
Legal Aid Act, 1960. Relaxing financial con- 
ditions imposed under Act of 1949 Road 
Traffic Act, 1960. Consolidating with amend- 
ments the various enactments relating to road 
traffic. 


STATUTORY INSTRUMENTS 

No. 762. Hire-Purchase and Credit Sale Agree- 
ments (Control) Order. Requiring actual pay- 
ment of minimum deposit and agreement to 
provide for payment of balance within maxi- 
mum period. 

No. 763. Control of Hiring Order. Requiring 
agreement to be for definite period of not less 
than three months or for indefinite period, and 
before signing for actual payment to be made 
of whole of rental and charges payable during 
first three months. 

No. 764. Control of Hiring (Rebates) Order. 
Prohibiting disposal and possession of goods 
under certain hiring agreements. 

No. 769. Post War Credit (Income Tax) 
Amendment Regulations. Prescribing addi- 
tional qualifications for receiving repayment 
of credits. 

No. 779. Savings Bank (Deposits) (Limits) 
Order. Increasing limit of aggregate amount in 
account to £5,000 and suspending limit on 
amount which may be deposited in any one 
year. 

No. 780. European Free Trade Association 
(Origin of Goods) Regulations. Providing for 
treatment of certain classes of goods in deter- 
mining eligibility for Convention rate of duty. 
Draft. Licensed Dealers (Conduct of Business) 
Rules. Formulating rules under Prevention of 
Fraud (Investments) Act, 1958. 

No. 849. Foreign Compensation (Czecho- 
slovakia) (Registration) Order. Enabling 
certain claims relating to debts owed to British 
nationals on November 1, 1945, to be regis- 
tered with the Commission. 


DECISIONS OF THE COURTS 
Charterparty 
Charterparty held frustrated by the Suez 
closure. 
Société Franco Tunisienne D’Armement v. 
Sidermar S.P.A. (T.N. May 19.) 


Testratrix gave share in her residuary estate to 
company established for charitable purposes. 
Company was dissolved before date of her 
death, and after her death liquidator applied 
for order under Section 352 of Companies Act 
declaring dissolution void. Held not a case for 
court to exercise its discretion under the section. 
In re Servers of the Blind League. (1 W.L.R. 
564.) 
Managing director held wrongfully dismissed 
because it was an implied term of his agree- 
ment with defendant company that he would 
not be removed from office during the term of 
his agreement. 
Shindler v. Northern Raincoat Co. 
(2 All E.R. 239.) 


Ltd. 


Conflict of Laws 
Legislation by Greek Government designed to 
defeat claims by bondholders against respon- 
dent bank held ineffective in English law. 
Adams v. National Bank of Greece S.A. 
(T.N. May 20.) 
Considerations governing the determining of 
the proper law of a lease and a trust agreement. 
Re United Railways of the Havana & Regla 
Warehouses Ltd. (2 All E.R. 332.) 
Contract 
Since letters were written with the mutual 
intention of giving effect to what were believed 
to be the existing rights of the plaintiff and not 
with the intention of creating new contractual 
rights, the correspondence could not create a 
contract to grant a new lease. 
Beesly vy. Hallwood Estates Ltd. (1 W.L.R. 
549.) 
Deed 
Where deed was intended to be executed in 
duplicate to give effect to a transaction between 
two parties, each undertaking obligations 
towards the other, execution by one party im- 
ported that he executed it as an escrow con- 
ditionally upon the other executing his part. 
Beesly v. Hallwood Estates Ltd. (supra). 
Practice 
Modified form of writ prescribed in conse- 
quence of coming into force of Rule that 
defendants’ solicitors may enter appearance by 
post. 
Practice Direction (Appearance). (1 W.L.R. 
494.) 
Rating 
On true construction of Section 3 (2) of Valua- 
tion for Rating Act, 1953, “the available 
accommodation” meant all those rooms 
suitable for single lettings irrespective of actual 
user by ratepayer and his family. 
Walls v. Peak. (2 W.L.R. 840.) 
Restrictive Practices 
Agreed orders made that restrictions were con- 
trary to public interest. 
In re Dyers & Finishers Association's Agree- 
ment, 
In re Association of Makers of Wood Free 
Papers Agreement. 
In re Rusk Manufacturers Federation's 
Agreement. (T.N. May 24.) 
Will 
Where first will was followed by another will 
containing revocation clause and inchoate 
clause referring to residue, both wills were 
admitted to probate as a composite document. 
In the Estate of Cocke deceased. (1 W.L.R. 
491.) 
Will on several separate sheets of paper held 
duly executed when pressed together by the 
hand of deceased. A subsequent addition above 
the signature was of no effect. 
In the Estate of Little deceased. (1 W.L.R. 
495.) 
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At the invitation of the Council of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants in Ireland, 
the Dublin Society of Chartered Accoun- 
tants recently arranged a two-day seminar 
on Comptrollership. The seminar was con- 
ducted by Mr. Howard R. Bagwell, a man- 
agement consultant from Chicago attached 
to the European Productivity Agency. 
Attendance was restricted to twenty-four 
members. Mr. Bagwell also addressed an 
evening meeting of the Society on “‘Control- 
lership, a Technique of American Manage- 
ment.” 

At a meeting on P.A.Y.E., attended by 
over 100 members of the Dublin Society, 
the speaker was Mr. J. C. Duignan, Assis- 
tant Secretary to the Revenue Commissio- 
ners. 

The annual dinner of the Industrial and 
Administrative Group was held in the Uni- 
versity Club on May 6. There were no 
speeches, but the Chairman, Mr. E. J. Car- 
roll, paid a brief tribute to the late Mr. 
Mervyn Bell and a minute’s silence was 
observed in his memory. 


ACCOUNTANCY— 
CONCESSIONARY RATE 


Articled clerks of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales may receive 
ACCOUNTANCY for 15s. a year, 
postage included, instead of the 
normal subscription of twice 
that amount. Articled clerks and 
(during qualifying service) other 
students of the Society are also 
entitled to subscribe at the 
rate. 

Those eligible are invited to 
subscribe for one year as from 
any issue. A form of application 
is given on page iii at the front 
of this issue. 
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Letters to the Editor 


An Electronic Poser for Pythagoras 
Sir,—The ladder problem in your April 
issue (pages 207 and 234) has both en- 
couraging and depressing aspects : encourag- 
ing because a use, albeit 
close to boondoggling, has 
been found for an office 
computer; depressing be- 
cause of man’s seeming 
compulsion in these latter 
days to defer to the 
machine. Computer pro- 
gramming for this problem 40 
suggests a proportion: 
that the automobile is to 
man’s feet as the computer 
is to his brain. 

Involved in this problem : 
is a little elementary 9 
geometry (similar triangles {>| 9 
and the area of a right 
triangle), a little algebra (solving for two 
unknowns), and a little arithmetic (extract- 
ing a square root), as demonstrated in the 
solution below. No more than a few 
minutes are required; the computer would 
demand a half hour. Why a computer? 

Yours faithfully, 
ERIC L. KOHLER, C.P.A, 

Chicago. 


The figure discloses am right triangles and the 
following relationships 
a/9=9/b, or 1) 


9 


and (a +9)? +(b+9)*=408 2) 
Serre (2), we obtain 
a*+b*+18 (a+b)+162—1,600.............. (3) 


We can combine (1) and 
subtracting 81 from ” left side of (3) in order > 
contrive a square, and, to compensate, adding 
the right side of (3): hence, 

a® +2ab + b*+ 18(a+b) +81 =1,600+81 (4) 
and square root, 


eve this value of b in (1), we have 
-a 
(a—16)?=256— 81, 
and a=+5x2. 64575 +16 
(6) 
The height of the wall at which the ladder makes 
contact is thus 29.22875+9 or 38.22875, and 2.77125 
+9 or 11.77125. 

A few minutes more of figuring involving 9 and 
these values for a and b reveal the segments of the 
ladder as 9.417 and 30.583, thus assuring us of the 
accuracy of our arithmetic. 

If the ladder be 35 feet long and the garage frame 
12 feet square, the same method yields us a wal! height 
of 28, appease and ladder segments of 


15 and 

[The purpose of our note was to illustrate 
what a computer programme looks like 
and how it is constructed. (The usefulness 
of the note from the educational point of 
view is borne out by the letter from Mr. 
H. C. Edey in our last issue, in which he 
said he would use the note for teaching his 
students in the University of London.) 
Nobody would dream of solving one rela- 
tively simple algebraic problem by com- 
puter. It would be different, however, if one 
had 20,000 ladder problems (or had to 
prepare 20,000 pay-checks or invoices): 
once a problem has been programmed, 
other problems of the same type can be 


solved at the rate of several thousand in 
half an hour.—Editor, ACCOUNTANCY.] 


Depreciation and the Economists 

Sir,—I regret that my letter to you (published 
in your April issue, page 239) has led Mr. 
Most to conclude (your May issue, page 
299) that “economists do not seem to care 
two hoots about maintaining capital, or, at 
least, measuring its loss.” 

This does not follow from my (admittedly 
cryptic) statement that the earnings used in 
calculating the discounted value of future 
earnings must be before depreciation if there 
is not to be double counting of the cost of 
capital. An example may clarify the issue— 
we will assume a nil rate of interest (there 
being then no need to discount future 
earnings) and an asset costing £100, its 
expected life being five years and anticipated 
earnings £105. 


£ 
Transfer to capital reserve .. 5 


Initial balance sheet value .. 105 
Value of future earnings (= 
balance sheet value at end of 


Year 1) és “a (84 
Depreciation .. 21 
Earnings before depreciation . 21 
Net profit Nil 


Thus depreciation is thrown up by the 
valuation. Net profit, it seems, must always 
be equal to the assumed rate of interest 
multiplied by the balance sheet value of the 
asset, whatever the rate of interest, so long 
as that rate and the earnings are as antici- 
pated and the earnings are immediately re- 
invested. This illustrates the dilemma— 
either a “true and fair” profit or a “true and 
fair’’ balance sheet value, but not both. In 
my example a true and fair balance sheet 
value (albeit imprudent unless earnings are 
valued very conservatively) is shown at the 
cost of understating the profit—or so it 
seems to me. 

Finally, may I say that I have not pri- 
marily been concerned to defend a particular 
thesis. My contention is simply that the first 
step in any profitable discussion is to 
understand what the other person is saying, 
and that accountants should take this step 
before dismissing economists’ views as 
“‘loose,”’ “‘unrelated to reality,’’ etc. 

Yours faithfully, 
Colchester. MARK FIELDEN 
Sir,—May I, through the courtesy of your 
columns, venture to differ from the opinion 
of your worthy correspondent Mr. Most, 
whose letter appeared in your May issue 
(page 299), that “economists do not seem to 


care two hoots about maintaining capital, 
or, at least, measuring its loss.”” I do not 
believe that this observation, made gener- 
ally, is with foundation. 

Economists emphasise the distinction be- 
tween variable and fixed costs. They attach 
more importance to those costs that vary 
with output than to those that do not and 
of course the marginal cost enthusiasts also 
take account of the economic conception of 
the marginal unit produced. That is, they 
concern themselves only with the amount 
by which aggregate costs are changed if the 
volume of output is increased or decreased 
by one unit. Depreciation is regarded by 
economists and marginal costers as a fixed 
cost and to that extent it would not appear 
to enter into the calculation of profit result. 

Mr. Most must be aware of the distinc- 
tion and, indeed, he may be thinking more 
deeply and remembering that economists do 
not regard it as important to cover fixed 
costs in the short run. In times of cut-throat 
competition, for example, it is well appre- - 
ciated that the firm with the greater ratio of 
fixed costs to variable can be more vicious 
in its price cutting. In such circumstances 
the economist may not be concerned with 
measurement of loss of capital. 

However, it is to be observed that econo- 
mists make this qualification. They feel that 
in calculating how big an output to produce 
a businessman will be able to ignore only 
that depreciation or obsolescence which 
would have taken place whether he had pro- 
duced any output or not. The businessman 
is concerned with the user cost, that is, the 
excess of total depreciation costs over those 
depreciation costs which would have re- 
sulted anyway even if the owner had left his 
equipment idle instead of using it. 

Once a business is established, the deci- 
sion whether or not to operate takes the 
form not of whether a business should be 
started but whether it should be closed 
down. The businessman has incurred cer- 
tain capital costs and it is to his advantage 
to use the equipment. The economist estab- 
lishes and takes account of those deprecia- 
tion and working costs which are incurred 
by reason of the businessman’s decision to 
stay in business. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. GRAHAM WILLIAMS, B.A. (ECON.). 


Welshpool. 


Decimal Coinage 
Sir,—On page 254 of your May issue there 
appears “The halfpenny is considered 
essential . . . the system must be £-mil or 
£-cent. . . .”” This latter system does not 
provide for halfpennies, and the cent is far 
too large. 

Why not a unit equal to either £5 or 
£2 10s., called a “‘sterl’’? We have either: 

10 10s. notes make one sterl 

10 shillings make one 10s. note (a 

*noble’’?) 

10 pence make one shilling 
or 10 crowns make one sterl 

10 groats (6d.) make one crown 

10 marks (4d.) make one groat. 

Revaluation of pennies would have 
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Charterhouse 


The Charterhouse Group offer 
advice and assistance covering 
medium-term capital for private companies; 
arrange new capital by means of public issue; 
provide hire purchase facilities and also a 


the provision of permanent and 


complete merchant banking service. 


A booklet, Capital for Industry and Trade, which 
outlines some of these services, will be sent on 


request. 
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Specially Designed 
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Drawing Office Supplies 
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of its authoritative articles on the wide range of 
subjects comprised in the Examination syllabus. 
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negligible effect except for the few holders 
of large amounts of copper. As these are 
responsible bodies such as banks, they 
could declare their holdings and pay over 
the profit, if really worth the trouble, to 
whatever fund paid compensation for 
machine conversion, if any. 

The larger sterl would be more in keeping 
with present-day money values when the 
dollar is far too small (as would be a unit 
equal to 10s.) and even labourers find 
“fivers” in their pay packets. The pound 
note could remain, either as 2 nobles or 
4 crowns. In the second alternative half- 
pennies are provided for, although the 
justification that newspapers cost 24d. 
(The Times readers, please note) is really too 
feeble to be treated seriously. Sub-units of 
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.2 and .5 of the main units are to a good 
extent already in existence. I feel sure that if 
the first alternative were chosen the 
“essential” nature of halfpennies, which 
need not be withdrawn, would soon dis- 
appear, though I do not advance it as 
necessarily desirable that they should. 
Note that a public which computes in 
£"/1o, and cannot find any real 
difficulty in the conversion. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. R. KERMODE, A.C.A. 
Addis Ababa. 


[The statement in ACCOUNTANCY was “must 
be either the £-mil or the £-cent-decime’”’ the 
latter being a three-stage and the former a 
two-stage method of achieving the same 


Readers’ Points and Queries 


Here is a forum in which our readers can make known, to the benefit of others, points 
of interest in accountancy, taxation and allied subjects, and can pose their queries. We 
usually reply by post to queries submitted and publish in these columns a selection of 


points and of queries and answers. 


Readers are invited to send points or queries to the Editor (at Moorgate Place, 


London, E.C.2). 


House Built for Controlling Director 
Reader’s Point.—Further to my query 
and your reply (ACCOUNTANCY, March, 
page 173), I am now glad to be able to 
say that the Inspector “‘does not propose 
to press the question of benefit arising.” 


Employment Abroad—United Kingdom 
Income Tax 

Reader’s Query.—A British subject is 
offered employment abroad. What pro- 
visions will be required to be stated in 
his contract of employment to ensure 
that he does not become liable to 
United Kingdom (U.K.) income tax? 

Would it make any difference to his 
U.K. income tax position if (a) his 
employers paid an annual sum into his 
U.K. bank account and the remainder 
of his salary to him abroad in local 
currency, or (6) the whole of his salary 
were payable to him abroad but part 
thereof was remitted home (either by the 
employee or by his employers) each year 
to be paid into his U.K. bank account? 

Would the status of his bank account 
(that is, either a “resident” or a “‘non- 
resident” account) be a factor in de- 


ciding whether he was liable to U.K. 
income tax? 


Reply.—lIn our opinion, as a result of 
the Finance Act, 1956, under Case II 
of Schedule E a person not resident or, if 
resident, then not ordinarily resident in 
the U.K. is only assessable on emolu- 
ments for duties performed in the U.K. 
Duties performed in Eire are treated as 
performed in the U.K. A person who is in 
the U.K. for a temporary purpose only 
and not with the intention of establishing 
his residence there is not treated as 
resident in the U.K. unless he has been 
there over six months in aggregate in the 
year of assessment. 

Where an employment is in substance 
one of which the duties fall in the year of 
assessment to be performed outside the 
U.K., duties performed in the U.K. which 
are merely incidental to the duties outside 
the U.K. are treated as performed outside 
the U.K. If all the duties are performed 
outside the U.K., the fact that the 
employee has a house in the U.K. is 
ignored in determining whether he is 
resident. 

A person who leaves the U.K. to take 
up employment overseas can be regarded 
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end of dividing the £ into 1,000 parts. The 
main problems standing in the way of a 
decimal currency would seem to be those of 
persuading the public to accept a change 
and bridging the gap between a unit with 
1,000 sub-units and the present division 
into 960. It remains the fact that many 
things are priced at present in odd half- 
pennies. It seems to be indisputable that, 
perhaps not entirely logically, people at 
large would wish to retain the £ as the 
standard unit even for internal use and it is 
difficult to see how the adoption of a larger 
unit, logical as that might be, would reduce 
the difficulty of adjustment to odd half- 
pennies (or pence) while it would mean an 
additional mental adjustment to the major 
unit.—Editor, ACCOUNTANCY. ] 


as non-resident from the time he leaves, 
provided there is evidence that the 
employment is to have a permanent 
nature. 

If he remains resident in the U.K., 
Case Ill will apply and any amounts 
received in the U.K. will be taxable. 

It seems, therefore, that, provided the 
individual is not resident in the U.K., 
amounts received in the U.K. would not be 
liable except in the year of return if 
before the end of the employment. He 
would, of course, be liable on any income 
arising from the investment of those 
funds but could claim relief under 
Section 227, Income Tax Act, 1952. The 
exchange control regulations would not 
affect the position. 

The usual straightforward contract for 
a period of years with periodical leaves 
(of which less than six months are spent in 
the U.K. in any year of assessment) 
would be suitable, provided he did not 
visit the U.K. for an average of three 
months in each year so as to be ordinarily 
resident. But legal advice should be taken 
on the actual document. 


Child Allowance and Time Variation 

Reader’s Query.—The wife of a ser- 
geant in a regiment overseas gave birth 
to a baby at 12.30 a.m. on April 6, 1960. 
As the time in the United Kingdom was 
then 10.30 p.m. on April 5, can he claim 
child relief for 1959/60? 


Reply.—Although we have no statutory 
authority for it, we feel certain that local 
time must be taken. For example, a 
baby born in England at 12.15 a.m. on 
April 6 could not be deemed to have 
been born an hour earlier just because 
we were working under summer time. 
The position would be impossible. 
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Savings Bank Interest Disregarded 

Reader’s Query.—I have a taxation 
query which involves only a small 
amount of tax but which must be quite 
common. 

The question is whether the Post 
Office Savings Bank interest which is 
free of tax up to £15 is still “income” for 
the purposes of calculating the restric- 
tion of earned income relief by annual 
payments, etc. 

If it is income, I shall be grateful for 
the authority. 


Reply.—By Section 9, Finance Act, 
1956, income not exceeding £15 from a 
savings bank is to be disregarded for all 
purpases of the Income Tax Acts other 
than surtax. This means that it cannot be 
taken into account for the purpose of 
calculating any relief or covering annual 
payments, etc. 


Notices 


The monthly meeting for Bible reading and 
prayer of the Accountants’ Christian 
Fellowship will be held at 12.30 p.m. on 
Monday, July 4, in the vestry at St. Mary 
Woolnoth Church, London, E.C.3. The 
scripture for reading and thought will be 
1 John, Chapter 2, verses 3 to 10 (a new 
commandment of light and love). 


One of the latest developments in the com- 
puter field, just announced, is the new 
1.C.T. Type 1301 Data Processing System. 
It is a product of the combined experience of 
International Computers and Tabulators 
Ltd. and the General Electric Company 
Ltd., carried out through the jointly owned 
group, Computer Developments Ltd. The 
new system is the result of detailed studies 
of the requirements of business all over the 
world. The computer is fully transistorised 
and operates at a million cycles a second. 
Automatic coding facilities allow it to do 
much of its own programming. Ready-made 
sections of a programme, as for calculating 
P.A.Y.E., are available from the I.C.T. 
library. In its simplest form the 1301 is a 
punched card computer with high-speed in- 
put and printed output, backed by core and 
magnetic drum storage and coupled to a 
powerful central processor. Additional stor- 
age and magnetic tape units can be added as 
desired. In its fullest form the 1301 is a com- 
prehensive tape data processing system with 
a range from routine accounting to advanced 
industrial mathematics. 


Among the equipment displayed for the 
first time at the Instruments, Electronics 
and Automation Exhibition at Olympia 
was a compact and inexpensive computer, 
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the Storekeeper, designed by the Electronic 
Machine Company Ltd. It can handle up to 
fifty million items under 5,000 headings and 
give the state of stock at any time. Input and 
output are by electric typewriter which can 
be used to make additions to documents 
prepared by the computer. The cost is 
£4,750. This simple and compact piece of 
equipment (it is about desk-size) is intended 
mainly for the general run of factories and 
warehouses but the makers believe that it 
will also be useful to big theatre and travel 
agency businesses. 


The Bull 300 DP Series is a new range of 
high-speed data processing equipment intro- 
duced by De La Rue Bull Machines Ltd. 
Units in the series are: programme unit, card 
reader, card reader/punch, printer, calcula- 
ting unit, Gamma 300, magnetic drum ex- 
tension and multi-selected and tape units. A 
basic electro-mechanical installation (for 
instance, one programme unit with one card 
reader, one calculating unit and one printer) 
can be enlarged by adding further units as 
required. With the Gamma 300 and a mag- 
netic drum the equipment becomes a power- 
ful and adaptable electronic computer. A 
basic minimum speed of 300 cycles per mi- 
nute for the electro-mechanical units, with 
automatic synchronisation, it is claimed, 
enables tasks to be carried out that would be 
uneconomic with conventional punched card 
equipment, which works at half the speed. 


Nineteen Univac solid state computer systems 
(of Remington Rand) are now in operation 
in Europe. The first was installed in 1958 at 
the Dresdner Bank, Hamburg, which has 
since acquired a second. Two are used for 
scientific calculations, but all the others are 
providing routine business statistics for such 
purposes as payroll, accounting and sales 
ledgers, and stores control. Three of the 
concerns using the machines have already 
achieved integrated production control. 


Two large groups in the insurance field 
have placed orders for computers on a 
scale which makes them the pioneers in this 
industry of a fundamental change in the 
techniques of administration and organisa- 
tion. The Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. is 
to have an Orion data processing system 
which, with the mecessary associated 
punched card equipment, is expected to 
cost £400,000. It is to be installed at the 
chief London office to deal, in the first 
instance, with the 1,250,000 individual 
ordinary branch policies. A complete record 
of these will be maintained on magnetic 
tape and the whole file will be processed 
daily. It is expected that it will take two or 
three years to convert the whole operation 
to the new methods. The Commercial 
Union Group has entered into a contract, 
worth £300,000, with English Electric for 
its new data processing system, KDP. 10, 
to be in operation early in 1962. Each 
office will transmit daily by teleprinter to 


the KDP. 10, installed at a data centre in 
the south of England. A file of some five 
million policies will be maintained daily on 
magnetic tape and all clerical work in con- 
nection with them will be effected by 
KDP. 10, which will also produce manage- 
ment control data as required. Two Xeronic 
printers built by Rank Precision Industries, 
linked to the system, will print complete all 
such documents as policies, renewal notices 
and branch records. A Commercial Union 
investigation team has been assessing equip- 
ment available for some two years and, after 
joint studies begun last summer, English 
Electric were able to demonstrate that 
KDP. 10 fulfilled requirements. 


The first step in what may become a fairly 
general move by the clearing banks to dis- 
perse some of the departments from the 
square mile was announced by Barclays 
Bank a week ago in a statement that the 
move of its branch clearing to new premises 
in Northampton was complete. These 
specially designed and well appointed 
premises were officially opened on June 14 
by Dame Evelyn Sharp, D.B.£., Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. All cheques drawn by 
customers of any branch of the bank on any 
other branch will pass through this new 
clearing centre; previously they went 
through the central clearing department in 
London, which will continue to handle 
cheques drawn on other banks. Under the 
new system each branch will send direct to 
the Northampton centre, which will sort the 
cheques and send them to the paying 
branch. 


While argument continues on possible 
decimalisation of the currency, the difficul- 
ties of payroll and sales accounting work in 
£ s. d. have been overcome by decimal 
calculations for the first time in low-priced 
electronic equipment. The Sterling Compu- 
Tronic, now placed on sale by the National 
Cash Register Co. Ltd., automatically 
converts to decimals the sterling amount 
entered on its normal accounting machine 
keyboard, and, after multiplying and 
checking, re-converts the answer to sterling 
and prints it in the appropriate position. 
It is now possible for one machine to work 
out complicated piece-work and bonus 
rates and also to write the payroll and pay- 
slips. The machine also works out percen- 
tages and trade discounts. The price is 
under £7,000, and it is claimed that the 
equipment is so easy to operate that training 
is hardly necessary. 


An Emidec 1100 all-transistor computer 
has now been ordered for the Admiralty. 
Computers produced by E.M.I. Electronics 
Ltd. will thus be used by all three services, 
as orders had already been placed by the 
Army and the Royal Air Force. The 
Emidec 1100 was the subject of a notice in 
our May issue (page 304). 
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The Student’s Columns 


RENT IN INCOME TAX 


STUDENTS ARE TOLD to remember that in computing 
profits for income tax purposes a deduction is allowed 
for the rent paid for the business premises or for the net 
annual value, whichever is the higher amount. It helps 
the memory, however, if the reason for this rule is ap- 
preciated. For simplicity, let it be assumed that a trader 
rents for £250 a year premises which have a net annual 
value of £205, the landlord doing the repairs and the 
tenant paying the rates. In that event, the profits earned 
in the premises are of two kinds: (1) for the use of the 
premises (rent) and (2) a reward for the proprietor’s own 
efforts (trading profits). The rent is therefore a proper 
expense of earning the profits. If the return before 
charging rent were £2,000, the trader would have a profit 
of £1,750. The landlord would receive £250, of which £45 
is deemed to be needed for repairs (the statutory repairs 
allowance of £20 for the first £100 and one-sixth of the 


balance). 

The profits earned by the trader are therefore divided: 

£ 
(a) Net annual value, Schedule A ie ae 205 
(b) Trading profits, Schedule D Case .. 
Amount assessed one way or another 1,955 
(c) Repairs allowance... 45 
2,000 


(The preceding year of assessment and capital allow- 
ances are ignored so as not to take the student’s eye off 
fundamentals.) 

Had the trader owned his premises, he would be 
making £250 profit for the use of the premises and £1,750 
for his own efforts, so the net annual value and the actual 
repairs would be deductible from profits. If the repairs 
equalled the repairs allowance, this treatment would give 
the same result as in the above illustration save that the 
Schedule A assessment would be borne by the trader 
himself, whereas if he were the tenant he could deduct 
the tax from the rent payable to his landlord. 

Then there is the third case where the rent is less than 
the annual value. There the tenant is in beneficial enioy- 
ment of the difference, usually because he has paid a 
premium for the lease. Suppose the rent were only £150; 
the tenant would be in beneficial enjoyment of £55 of the 


Owing to pressure on space the usual student's article on a 
non-taxation subject is held over. 


net annual value. There would still be deductible in com- 
puting the profits the full net annual value, making the 
burden thus: 


(a) Schedule A: Landlord = ~ ~ 150 
Tenant .. aad 55 


(6) Schedule D CaseI .. os 


(c) Repairs allowance... pe 45 


Where there is beneficial occupation, the landlord’s 
income from the property is limited to the amount of 
rent. 

Should the rent payable exceed the gross annual value, 
there will be an excess rents assessment on the landlord 
under Schedule D, Case V1. The tenant will be allowed 
a deduction in computing profits for the rent which 
exceeds the net annual value. 

A maintenance claim does not affect in the slightest the 
net annual value; it merely reduces the tax payable. 

Should, however, part of the premises be used for non- 
business purposes—for example, as living quarters of the 
occupier—only the appropriate fraction of the rent or 
net annual value can be deducted in computing profits. 
Portions occupied by employees as an incident of their 
employment are occupied for business purposes—for 
example, where a bank manager is required to live over 
the bank. 

Should part of business premises become redundant— 
for example, where one of several warehouses is closed 
foi reasons of economy, or branch premises are closed 
because of not being profitable—any rent payable (less 
sublet rents received) is still a proper expense. 

Rent of oversea premises is deductible; there is no net 
annual value so that if the premises are owned there is no 
deduction. This is a fair result since no tax is payable 
except on the profits. 

Rents on long leases are taxed by deduction at source 
and cannot be deducted in computing profits: the net 
annual value is deductible. Rent paid bona fide by a 
partnership to a partner is deductible unless the net 
annual value is greater, when the latter is deductible. 
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The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales 


Meetings of the Council 


AT SPECIAL AND ordinary meetings of the 
Council held on Wednesday, June 1, at the 
Hall of the Institute, Moorgate Place, 
London, E.C.2, there were present: Mr. 
C. U. Peat, M.c., President, in the chair; Mr. 
S. J. Pears, Vice-President; Mr. J. Ains- 
worth, c.B.E.; Mr. E. Baldry, 0.B.£.; Mr. 
C. Percy Barrowcliff; Mr. W. L. Barrows; 
Mr. T. A. Hamilton Baynes; Mr. J. H. Bell; 
Mr. H. A. Benson, c.B.£.; Mr. P. F. Car- 
penter; Sir William Carrington; Mr. G. T. E. 
Chamberlain; Mr. D. A. Clarke; Mr. J. 
Clayton; Mr. C. Croxton-Smith; Mr. W. G. 
Densem; Mr. S. Dixon; Sir Harold Gillett, 
BT., M.c.; Mr. J. Godfrey; Mr. G. G. G. 
Goult; Mr. P. F. Granger; Mr. L. C. Haw- 
kins; Mr. J. S. Heaton; Mr. D. V. House; 
Mr. P. D. Irons; Mr. J. A. Jackson; 
Mr. H. L. Layton; Mr. R. B. Leech, 
M.B.E.; Mr. R. McNeil; Mr. J. H. Mann, 
M.B.E.; Mr. R. P. Matthews; Mr. W. E. 
Parker, c.B.E.; Mr. F. E. Price; Mr. P. V. 
Roberts; Mr. L. W. Robson; Sir Thomas 
Robson, M.B.E.; Mr. K. G. Shuttleworth; 
Mr. D. Steele; Mr. C. M. Strachan, 0.B.£.; 
Mr. A. D. Walker; Mr. A. H. Walton; 
Mr. V. Walton; Mr. M. Wheatley Jones; 
Mr. E. F. G. Whinney; Mr. J. C. Mont- 
gomery Williams; Mr. E. K. Wright; 
Sir Richard Yeabsley, c.B.E. 


Election of the President 

The President: Gentlemen, the first item 
on the agenda of the ordinary meeting is to 
elect a President and Vice-President for the 
ensuing year. I call upon Sir Thomas 
Robson. 

Sir Thomas B. Robson, M.B.E.: Mr. 
President, to his great regret and ours Sir 
Harold Howitt is unable to be with us today. 
It thus becomes my privilege to propose the 
name of your successor as President of the 
Institute. Had he been with us Sir Harold 
would have put to you the same proposals 
in his own inimitable and felicitous way. 
The words would have differed but the 
name would have been that which I now 
submit to you as President for 1960/61, 
namely, the name of Mr. John Pears. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Pears is well known to us all as your 
Vice-President, as a member of this Council 
and its committees since 1946 and as senior 
partner in the great firm of which his father 
was the senior partner thirty years ago. 
Between his father and himself he can trace 
an accountancy life which, but for one short 


year, corresponds with the whole history of 
the Institute. 

He pretends that he came into accoun- 
tancy by mistake rather than by inclination. 
If that be so, it just shows how early mis- 
takes can be made to form a basis on which 
to build if a man has character and latent 
aptitudes of which he was unaware when he 
began his professional life. 

He has rendered great service to the 
public, to the profession, to this Institute 
and to his firm, and will render still greater 
service to all four of them in the days ahead. 

In proposing Mr. Pears for the vice- 
presidency last year, Sir Harold Howitt 
made reference to the great number of im- 
portant public appointments which he had 
held. Since then Mr. Pears has assisted you 
right loyally, Mr. President, throughout a 
strenuous year; he has represented the 
Institute at the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Institute in Vancouver and on other 
overseas occasions; he has attended in- 
numerable meetings of this Council and its 
committees. To these he has brought in- 
variably a fund of commonsense and shrewd 
judgment to bear upon the diverse problems 
with which the Council and its committees 
have to deal. 

His partners must have suffered by reason 
of his attention to Institute affairs, but I am 
sure they have been glad to shoulder some 
of his burdens. We look to them to shoulder 
more of them for the ensuing year and are 
most grateful to them and to Mrs. Pears for 
their readiness to allow Mr. Pears so much 
time for Institute duties and affairs. (Hear, 
hear.) 

I now beg, therefore, to propose that Mr. 
Sidney John Pears be elected President for 
the ensuing year and I hope that Mr. Haw- 
kins will second my proposal. If Mr. Pears 
is elected, I hope he and Mrs. Pears will 
derive the same satisfaction as my wife and 
I did out of the experience of being a Presi- 
dent of the Institute and his wife. I cannot 
wish them anything better. (Applause.) 

Mr. L. C. Hawkins: Mr. President, it is 
a great privilege to be called upon to second 
the motion which Sir Thomas Robson has 
just put to the Council, the motion that Mr. 
Pears should succeed you, sir, as our Presi- 
dent for the coming year. 

Forty years ago, when I was learning the 
elements of my profession, I certainly never 
dreamt that this distinction could ever come 
my way. Something totally unexpected has 


happened to me, and perhaps this simple 
fact will give encouragement to the large 
numbers of young men who are now study- 
ing to be, or have recently become, chartered 
accountants. I hope so, for in forty years’ 
time one of them, no matter how unlikely 
it might seem to him at this moment, will be 
standing here charged with the same respon- 
sibility as that which has fallen to me today, 
the responsibility of supporting the election 
of yet another in the long line of Presidents 
of this Institute. 

It is particularly pleasing for me to sup- 
port the election of Mr. John Pears, for 
there have always been the closest ties of 
friendship between his firm and the firm 
with which I had the good fortune to be 
trained. 

The rewards for service, Mr. President, 
differ. There are the glittering prizes of 
which we have all heard. There is position 
and the attainment of high office in human 
affairs, but there is also the simple and en- 
during satisfaction which Emerson described 
when he said, ‘“‘The reward of a thing well 
done is to have done it.’’ Charles Kingsley 
carried this same thought even further in 
Westward Ho! when he said, “The best 
reward for having wrought well already is 
to have more to do.” 

No man becomes President of this Insti- 
tute, as we all know, unless he was “wrought 
well already”’ in the interests of the Institute 
and of its members. Mr. Pears has ““wrought 
well already” on our behalf for a long num- 
ber of years and now, in recognition of what 
he has already done, it is proposed that he 
be given “more to do.” It is the most we 
have in our power to offer. 

Mr. President, it is with pleasure and 
confidence that I second the resolution 
which Sir Thomas Robson has put to us, 
that Mr. Pears be elected President for the 
coming year, President, that is to say, not 
only of our deliberations in this Council 
chamber, but President also of the 33,000 
members of the Institute, whether they be in 
England and Wales or scattered, as many of 
them are, all over the world. (Applause.) I 
second the resolution. ( Applause.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously 
amid applause. 

The President: Mr. Pears, it gives me 
great pleasure to confer on you this really 
lovely badge of office. I take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you and wish you a 
very happy year of office, a year full of satis- 
faction and happiness to yourself and, I 
know, of considerable advantage to the 
Institute. 

Mr. S. J. Pears: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pears then took the chair and said: 
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An increasing number of responsible 
people are, nowadays, turning to the pro- 
fessional man for advice on questions in 
relation to their personal affairs which 
call for up-to-date knowledge of all kinds 
of specialised subjects from A to Z. 

The United Kingdom Provident is 
able to provide you with every kind of 
information on all topics relating to Life 
Assurance. We have over 100 years’ ex- 
perience and our latest figures were a 
record. Our current bonus rates are 52/- 
and 53/- per cent per annum and they are 
compound. 

We have booklets which are full of 
useful information and may prove profit- 
able to you. Send for them today. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


for Mutual Life Assurance 


33-86 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Telephone : Mansion House 6543 & 
PEFR 
1840 


... Mor will you with an 


ADLER 


* ECONOMY. The Adler Spirityper produces Hectographic 
Masters at a fraction of the cost of the ordinary sheet carbon 


process. 


* CLEANLINESS. The typist does not have to handle messy 
carbons, therefore her hands and work stay clean and she stays 


happy. 


* OUTPUT. The Adler Universal Quick Feed Paper Injector 
and the absence of sheet carbons obviate interleaving each 


r 


master; speeds output. 


Please send full details of the Adler Spirityper 
NAME 


— Tel. No. 


T.S. (OFFICE EQUIPMENT) LIMITED 


140-148 Borough High Street, London, S.E.!. Tel: HOP 319% 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under “ Appointments Vacant”, “Practices & Partnerships’, “Appointments Required”, “Articled 
Clerks”—eightpence per word. Under “‘Official Notices", “Miscellaneous” and other headings—one shilling per 
werd. Box numbers—five shillings extra (including the five words in the advertisement). Semi-displaved panels—£4 
per column inch. All terms prepaid. Replies to Box Number advertisements should be addressed Box No. ... clo 
ACCOUNTANCY, Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2, unless otherwise stated. It is requested that the Box Number 
be also pluced at the bottem left-hand corner of the envelope. 


APPOINTMENTS REGISTFR OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


Employers who have vacancies for members on their 
staffs and also members seeking new appointments are 
tnvited to make use of the facilities provided by the 
institute's Appointments Register. No fees are payable. 
All enquiries should be addressed to the Appointmen:s 
ew. . Moorgate Place, London, E.C.?.Tei. Moorgate 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


County COUNCIL 
cation Committee 
ISLEWORTH POLYTECHNIC 
London Road, Isleworth 

Required September 1960: 

Department of Commerce and Social Studies 
ASSISTANT GRADE ‘B’ qualified to teach 
Accountancy and Statistics to final profes- 
sional level and Mathematics to G.C.E. 
Ordinary Level. 

Applicants should University 
Graduateship and/or equivalent professional 
qualifications together with teaching and/or 
industrial experience. 

Salary within the range (men): £828— 
£1,486 per annum (slightly less for women 
pending completion of equal pay provision 
in April 1961). 

Application forms are available from the 
Principal (s.a.e.), to whom completed forms 
should be returned within 14 days of the 
appearance of this advertisement. 

. E. CurRR, M.SC., PH.D., 
Secretary to the Education Committee. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
CHAIR OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications are invited for the Chair of Account- 
ancy, the successful applicant to take up his duties in 
February 1961, or as soon as possible thereafter. 
Teaching in the Department of Accountancy is at 
present carried out by a lecturer-in-charge, an 
assistant lecturer and a number of part-time lec- 
turers. A Chair of Accountancy has now been estab- 
lished and this is the first occasion on which it has 
been advertised. 

The salary attached to the Chair is at the rate of 
£2,800 per annum. 

Further particulars are available from the Secre- 
ary, Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, or 
from the Registrar, UNIverstry OF CANTERBURY, 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 

SENIOR LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANCY 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for the above-mentioned post. Applicants 
should have had practical experience of accounting 
and some knowledge of public accounting would be 
an advantage. University training and teaching 
experience is desirable but not essential. 

The salary range is from £1,750 to £2,000 (the 
intermediate steps being 2 x £100 and 1 x £50); the 
initial salary will be determined according to the 
qualifications and experience of the appointee. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed for 
the appointee, his wife and his dependent children. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application are obtainable from the 
Secretary, ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
British COMMONWEALTH, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close in New Zealand and London on 
July 15,1 


ST. PAUL’S AGENCY LTD 


(4 branches) 


SEMl-senior vacancies.............. £850! 
no fees to staff 


94/96 OXFORD ST., W.1 


LAN 7815 


£875 upwards, according to experience, will 
be paid by a leading firm of chartered accoun- 
tants to qualified men to be based on their 
City Office. Experience will cover auditing in 
a variety of industries and there will be 
opportunities later for suitable individuals 
On management services work. Luncheon 
vouchers and paid overtime in addition. Five- 
day week and pension scheme. Box No. 335, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


£1,750-£2,250 P.A. SALARY 
dependent upon age and experience, to 
Chartered Accountant, required by company 
for their expanding organisation in Nigeria. 
Candidates must possess drive, initiative and 
ability to train and control staff. Previous 
cc cial experience desirable, but not 


REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 

Applications are invited from those suitably 

ualified to fill vacancies in the Khartoum 

echnical Institute, Ministry of Education, 
Sudan, as Senior Lecturers and Lecturers 
in Accountancy. Candidates should be pro- 
fessionally qualified Accountants—Char- 
tered or Certified. Teaching experience in a 
similar appointment will be an advantage. 
Minimum age 25 years. 
Duties: 
Those appointed will be required to prepare 
students for the Intermediate Examination of 
the Association of Certified and Corporate 


essential. This is a permanent position offer- 
ing excellent opportunities. 

Generous allowances, free accommodation 
and passages for selected applicant and his 
family. Short tours and excellent leave terms. 
Non-contributory pension scheme. 

Applications to Box No. 3422, c/o CHARLES 
Barker & Sons Limttep, Gateway House, 
London, E.C.4. 


A VACANCY exists for a recently-qualified Chartered 


Accountants. 

Terms of Service: 

Appointment will be on contract, with bonus , 
for a period of up to five years. Salary scale 
ranges from £81,075 to £81,975 for Senior 
Lecturers and £81,075 to £81,675 for Lec- 
turers. Point of entry into scale will be deter- 
mined according to age, qualifications and 
experience. A cost of living allowance which 
is reviewed every two months is payable. An 
outfit allowance of £S50 is payable on 
appointment. 

Full particulars and application forms are 
available from the Appointments Section, 
Sudan Embassy, 3 Cleveland Row, St. 
James's, London, S.W.1. When applying, 
please quote reference 4/1027. 

Closing date June 30, 1960. 


Accountant on the staff of an expanding Import/ 
Manufacturing company with offices in the West End. 
He will be responsible for the financial accounting 
including the preparation of monthly departmental 
accounts for the management. Salary up to £1,200 
according to experience. Contributory pension 
scheme. Applications giving full details should be 
submitted in the first instance to Box No. 348 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


ACCOUNTANT 

preferably qualified and between 25 and 35 
years, required by Canadian subsidiary in 
West London. Operations at present small 
but successful applicant must be capable of 
growing with the organisation. Initially he 
will be responsible for the office and for all 
accounting procedures. 
not less than £1,000 per annum. Box 


A FIRST CLASS POSITION with prospects is 
available for experienced man _ with rtered 
Accountants near Liverpool Street, City. Excellent 
expe“enze. holidays respected, no Sats., salary 


c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


Christchurch, New Zealand. 
eae os in New Zealand and London, ,000, ut w want the right man. Box No. 329, c/o 
os «COU . ANCY 
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ACCOUNTANCY STAFF 


AUDIT AND TAXATION ASSISTANTS—ALL GRADES 
COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
COST AND WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 
EMPLOYERS 
ARE OFFERED A TIME SAVING, PROMPT, STAFF RECRUITMENT 
SERVICE OPERATED BY AN EFFICIENT PERSONNEL SELECTION 
SYSTEM, AND SUPPORTED BY A LARGE AND CONSTANTLY AUG- 
MENTED REGISTER. (OUR FEES ARE REASONABLE AND COMPARE 
FAVOURABLY WITH ADVERTISING COSTS) 
EMPLOYEES 
ARE OFFERED A CONFIDENTIAL ‘PERSONAL INTEREST’ METHOD 
OF SECURING NEW EMPLOYMENT THROUGH APPROPRIATE INTRO- 
DUCTIONS. (WE CHARGE NO FEES TO APPLICANTS) 


MERVYN HUGHES & COMPANY 


(ACCOUNTANCY EMPLOYMENT SPECIALISTS) 


(COL. H. D. MUGGERIDGE, O.B.E. A. B. Sage a P. WILLIS ) 
If WARDOUR STREET, PICCADILLY, 
GERRARD 0179-0966 OPEN 9.30 A.M. TO 6.30 P.M. “Sats. TO I P.M. 


GRESHAM ACCOUNTANTS’ REGISTER 


(The Profession’s Employment Specialists) 
PRACTITIONERS 
can rely on an efficient and skilled service backed by an intimate 
knowledge of professional requirements. A special interviewing 
service is available to overseas practitioners. 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
can rely on a wide selection of positions and skilled advice in 
connection with vacancies in all grades. 
COMMERCIAL EMPLOYERS AND STAFF 
are invited to register their requirements, which will receive 
prompt and skilled attention. 


79 Gresham Street (1st Floor), E.C.2. 
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Sir Thomas Robson, thank you very much 
indeed for the extremely gracious way in 
which you proposed my election as Presi- 
dent, and thank you, Mr. Hawkins, for 
seconding it. 

Next year I think will be a hard one. Mr. 
Maclver tells me that all years are hard, but 
next year we should have the Report of the 
Parker Committee on Education and Train- 
ing to deal with and we should have the 
Report of the Barrows Committee on Tech- 
nical Activities. We are hoping that Mr. 
Hawkins’s own committee will be able to 
do something for industrial accountants, 
making them feel! that they are still members 
of the profession. I am hoping that we shall 
be able to do something in the forthcoming 
year for the small practitioner. I do not 
think there is anything else that I want to 
say except that I hope to do at least half as 
well as the last President, Mr. Charles Peat, 
has done. (Applause.) 


Election of the Vice-President 


The President: The next item on the 
agenda is the election of the Vice-President. 
I call upon Mr. House to make a proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. D. V. House: Mr. President, before 
moving what is one of the most important 
resolutions of the Council year, I should 
like to associate myself with the warm wel- 
come that your election has received and to 
wish you health and happiness and a suc- 
cessful year of office. 

My pleasant task is to submit for the con- 
sideration of the Council the name of one of 
our number to act as Vice-President for the 
ensuing year. I feel sure that very few words 
will be necessary from me in support of this 
proposal when I tell you that the person I 
am proposing is Paul Francis Granger. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Granger was born in 1903, educated 
at Oundle, and having reached an appro- 
priate age was articled to the late Mr. T. G. 
Mellors of Nottingham. Even at that early 
stage, Mr. Granger must have assimilated 
some idea of service to his profession, be- 
cause his principal was elected President of 
the Institute during Mr. Granger’s days as 
an articled clerk. Mr. Granger was admitted 
to the Institute in 1928. He then spent some 
years in London on the staff of Price, Water- 
house & Company, returned to Nottingham 
in 1932 and became a partner in the firm of 
Mellors, Basden & Mellors in 1933. 

His professional career was interrupted 
during the war. He was commissioned in the 
Territorials in February, 1939, and in July, 
1941, he went overseas to Baghdad as Staff 
Captain of a Brigade, subsequently rising to 
the rank of Major in the 10th Army and 
Paiforce. In 1943 he was seconded to the 
Public Relations Bureau, Teheran, for ad- 
ministrative duties, becoming an attaché at 
the British Embassy and subsequently 
Deputy Director of Public Relations. On 
demobilisation in August, 1945, he resumed 
practice. 

He has always taken a keen interest in 
local affairs and is on the Council of the 
University of Nottingham. He was for five 
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years Hon. Secretary of the Nottingham 
Society of Chartered Accountants and was 
President of that Society in 1949 and 1950. 

He was elected to this Council in 1950 
and most of us are aware of the valuable 
and willing service he has already given as 
a Council member. There is only one main 
committee of which he has not been a mem- 
ber and that is the Disciplinary Committee. 
He therefore has already a fine record of 
service and experience. 

It is with every confidence in his ability to 
carry out his duties with the dignity, charm 
and clear thinking which we have all come 
to expect from him, that I now propose that 
Mr. Paul Francis Granger be elected Vice- 
President of the Institute for the ensuing 
year. (Applause.) 

Mr. P. V. Roberts: Mr. President, first of 
all, may I follow Mr. House’s lead and add 
my own congratulations on your election 
and my best wishes for the year that lies 
ahead. Now let me say that I am particu- 
larly glad to have the privilege of seconding 
the proposal to elect Mr. Granger as Vice- 
President. When I joined the Council, of all 
those members whom I had not previously 
met, Paul Granger was one of the first I got 
to know well, and it was not long before I 
realised that here was a man who was more 
than likely to reach the summit. 

In conclusion, I must mention another of 
his assets; he possesses a charming wife. I 
am quite sure she will give him all the sup- 
port he will undoubtedly need, and our good 
wishes go out to her as well as to him. Mr. 
President, it is with great pleasure that I 
formally second the resolution. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The President: I am delighted you are 
going to be my Vice-President. 

Mr. P. F. Granger: Mr. President, Mr. 
House, Mr. Roberts and my friends on the 
Council, this is naturally an occasion of 
very considerable pride and humility for me 
to find myself in this position. I should like 
to thank Mr. House for the very kind words 
he said about me. It will be a very great 
privilege to me to serve with Mr. Pears. We 
have already sat next to each other on one 
or two committees and I shall be very proud 
indeed to help him in everything that he has 
to do in his year of office. 

I would like, also, to thank Mr. Roberts 
for the very kind words he said about my 
wife. I suppose that nobody gets on in this 
life without a happy home, and I have been 

very fortunate in that respect. 

Finally, there is one remark I should like 
to make. It has been said that every man is 
a debtor to his profession. Well, the Council 
have placed me under a very great debt 
today and I shall do my best to discharge it 
to their satisfaction. Thank you very much 
indeed. (Applause.) 


Vote of Thanks to Retiring President 

Sir Harold Gillett, Bart., M.C.: Mr. 
President, Mr. Vice-President, may I first 
of all add my congratulations to both of 
you and wish you a very happy year of 
office. It is my privilege today to move a 
vote of thanks to the retiring President. I am 
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very proud and am very delighted that I was 
named to do this task today—otherwise I 
should have been killed in the rush of mem- 
bers wishing to do the same thing. 

Before I propose the motion, which I 
drafted myself, I should like to introduce it 
with a few remarks, because I feel that the 
whole of our profession is based on our 
motto Recte numerare and we have in a 
general sense to deal with matters in a rather 
cold-blooded fashion, but today the terms 
of my resolution and the spirit in which it is 
put forward are concerned with humanities, 
because I am referring to someone who has 
made himself so affectionately regarded by 
all of us during his term of office. (Applause.) 
We today are paying tribute to his great 
work for the Institute. It is said that in a 
multitude of councillors there is much 
wisdom—but you, sir, have displayed the 
greatest amount of wisdom in the shortest 
space of time, and you have done it because 
of your tactful handling of affairs. 

With great sincerity, sir, we salute you in 
your capacity as retiring President, and we 
also say “Thank you, Charles’”’ for what 
you have done. 

I now have great pleasure in proposing: 

“In taking leave of the retiring President, 
Mr. Charles Urie Peat, holder of the Mili- 
tary Cross, Master of Arts, Fellow of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, the 
members of the Council of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in general Council 
assembled desire to record with the greatest 
warmth and sincerity their deep appreciation 
of the services which Mr. Charles Peat has, 
throughout his recently concluded year of 
office, unstintingly rendered to the Council 
of the Institute, the profession as a whole 
and the business world in general. 

The worthy son of a loved and distin- 
guished father, he has most worthily upheld 
not only the traditions of his family but 
those of a long line of distinguished holders 
of the office of President of the Institute. 

The Council, in congratulating him upon 
a job exceedingly well done, offers him its 
best wishes for good health and happiness 
in the years to come and asks him to con- 
vey to his charming lady too its best thanks 
and good wishes, being very mindful of the 
great help she has given her husband 
throughout his year of office and the many 
kindnesses she has shown to members of the 
profession.” 

I move that and ask Mr. Benson to second 
it. (Applause.) 


Mr. H. A. Benson, C.B.E.: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to endorse everything that 
Sir Harold Gillett has said about Mr. Peat. 
It is given to few people to have two quali- 
ties which always seem to run together. The 
first is to be instinctively trusted by your 
fellow men, and the second is to have an 
unerring instinct for knowing what is right. 
These are qualities which distinguish the 
leader and administrator from the mere 
technician. Providence has been kind to him 
in giving these qualities in overflowing 
measure. All of us who have watched the 
affairs of the Institute in the past year have 
seen with admiration how he has engen- 
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dered both trust and affection wherever he 
has been. I have been fortunate in attending 
one or two of the provincial dinners at 
which he has been the principal guest during 
the past year, and when he has addressed the 
gathering and has spoken with the direct- 
ness and eloquence which few of us could 
emulate, I have been proud that he has been 
the leader of this profession. Although this 
tribute is only a short one, I know I speak 
for every member of this chamber when I 
say that the warmth and sincerity with which 
I second it is shared by us all. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. C.U. Peat: Mr. President, Sir Harold, 
Mr. Bensonand gentlemen, Iamoverwhelmed 
by this resolution which you have passed 
and by what you have said. I have already 
congratulated you, Mr. President and Mr. 
Vice-President, and I would like to repeat 
my very sincere congratulations. 

Gentlemen, it is not for me to make a long 
speech, but I should like to say what a happy 
year of office I have had. You have had one 
man wholly at your service and he has been 
a very happy man during that time. I feel 
that our efforts are cumulative and progres- 
sive, and therefore I am so proud and so 
grateful that I followed a line of distin- 
guished men, who, in their time and at the 
appropriate moments, have laid the founda- 
tions on which we are building now, and I 
pay my tribute to those who have been 
Presidents before me. Also, as our efforts 
are progressive and cumulative, I pay my 
tribute to the new President. With him as 
President the future is indeed rosy and I 
should like to thank him very much indeed 
for the loyalty, for the friendship and for the 
cheerfulness with which he has assisted me 
all through my year of office. 

I do not think I have anything more to 
say. I feel that it is a wonderful thing to have 
been President of this Institute. Not only is 
it a great honour but it is also a great ex- 
perience. You feel that you are in touch with 
a very living thing which has emanated from 
the hearts and hopes and minds of a great 
number of men and will progress in the 
future without any faltering if we continue 
to go on as we are doing at the moment, and, 
as I have just said, our new President is just 
the man for the job. Thank you very much. 
(Applause.) 


Election to the Council 

Mr. Eric Norman Macdonald, D.F.c., F.C.A., 
Liverpool, was elected a member of the 
Council to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. G. F. Saunders, F.c.A. 


Finance Bill 

The Council received a report on a dis- 
cussion at Somerset House on May 19, 
1960, between members of the Board of 
Inland Revenue and representatives of the 
Institute (Sir William Carrington, F.c.A., 
Mr. C. M. Strachan, 0.B.E., F.C.A., Mr. 
J. E. Talbot, F.c.a., and Mr. G. H. Vieler, 
F.C.A., with the Secretary to the Taxation 
and Research Committee) in connection 
with a memorandum on the Finance Bill 
submitted on May 12, 1960, to the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer on behalf of the 
Council. 


Company Law Committee 

The Council approved a memorandum for 
submission to the Jenkins Committee on 
Company Law. Any member wishing to 
obtain a copy of the memorandum may do 
so without charge on application to the 
offices of the Institute. 


Appointments to Committees 

The following Committees were appointed 
for the year 1960/61: 

President ex-officio member of all Committees 
other than the Disciplinary and Investigation 
Committees. Vice-President ex-officio mem- 
ber of all Committees other than the Dis- 
ciplinary, Investigation and P. D. Leake 
Committees. 


Applications 

E. Baldry, G. T. E. Chamberlain, C. 
Croxton-Smith, G. G. G. Goult, L. C. 
Hawkins, J. S. Heaton, R. B. Leech, R. 
McNeil, J. H. Mann, K. G. Shuttleworth, 
V. Walton, M. Wheatley Jones, R. P. 
Winter, E. K. Wright. 


Articled Clerks 

T. A. Hamilton Baynes, J. H. Bell, P. F. 
Carpenter, H. O. Johnson, H. L. Layton, 
R. P. Matthews, Bertram Nelson, C. U. 
Peat, D. Steele, M. Wheatley Jones, E. F. 
G. Whinney, E. K. Wright. 


Disciplinary 

E. Baldry, W. L. Barrows, T. A. Hamilton 
Baynes, D. A. Clarke, Sir Harold Gillett, 
R. P. Matthews, Bertram Nelson, C. M. 
Strachan, A. D. Walker, M. Wheatley 
Jones, E. F. G. Whinney, R. P. Winter. 


District Societies 

J. H. Bell, G. T. E. Chamberlain, C. 
Croxton-Smith, G. G. G. Goult, P. F. 
Granger, P. D. Irons, H. O. Johnson, R. B. 
Leech, R. McNeil, J. H. Mann, R. P. 
Matthews, C. U. Peat, F. E. Price, K. G. 
Shuttleworth, D. Steele, C. M. Strachan, 
A. D. Walker, J. C. Montgomery Williams, 
R. P. Winter, E. K. Wright. 


Examination 

W. L. Barrows, T. A. Hamilton Baynes, 
P. F. Carpenter, G. T. E. Chamberlain, D. 
A. Clarke, W. G. Densem, J. Godfrey, J. S. 
Heaton, D. V. House, J. A. Jackson, R. 
McNeil, Bertram Nelson, J. E. Talbot, 
A. D. Walker, A. H. Walton, V. Walton. 
Finance 
J. Ainsworth, W. L. Barrows, J. H. Bell, 
Sir William Carrington, D. A. Clarke, J. 
Clayton, S. Dixon, W. W. Fea, Sir Harold 
Gillett, P. D. Irons, R. P. Matthews, F. E. 
Price, P. V. Roberts, A. H. Walton, J. C. 
Montgomery Williams. 


General Purposes 

E. Baldry, W. L. Barrows, Sir William 
Carrington, Sir Harold Gillett, P. F. 
Granger, 


Sir Harold Howitt, W. H. 


Lawson, R. McNeil, C. U. Peat, L. W. 
Robson, Sir Thomas Robson, C. M. 
Strachan, A. D. Walker, R. P. Winter, Sir 
Richard Yeabsley, and the Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman of the Finance, Investiga- 
tion and Parliamentary and Law Com- 
mittees. 


Investigation 

C. P. Barrowcliff, P. F. Carpenter, C. 
Croxton-Smith, W. G. Densem, D. V. 
House, J. A. Jackson, J. E. Talbot, J. C. 
Montgomery Williams. 


Library 

T. A. Hamilton Baynes, J. H. Bell, G. T. E. 
Chamberlain, D. A. Clarke, J. Clayton, 
J. Godfrey, J. S. Heaton, H. O. Johnson, 
R. B. Leech, K. G. Shuttleworth, A. D. 
Walker, E. F. G. Whinney. 


Non-Practising Members Consultative 

J. Ainsworth, C. W. Aston (t), J. Cartner 
(t), E. M. Clayson (c), J. Clayton, S. Dixon, 
W. F. Edwards (c), W. W. Fea, H. P. Finn 
(c), L. C. Hawkins, P. D. Irons, J. Latham 
(c), Sir Edward Pode (c), P. V. Roberts, 
J. C. Walker (c), and the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the General Purposes 
Committee. 

(c) Co-opted members. 

(t) Nominated by Taxation and Research 
Committee. 


Overseas Relations 

W. L. Barrows, Sir William Carrington, 
D. A. Clarke, W. G. Densem, Sir Harold 
Howitt, W. H. Lawson, H. L. Layton, W. 
E. Parker, S. J. Pears, Sir Thomas Robson, 
Sir Richard Yeabsley, and the Chairman of 
the Parliamentary and Law Committee. 


Parliamentary and Law 

H. A. Benson, Sir William Carrington, J. 
Clayton, W. G. Densem, S. Dixon, W. W. 
Fea, J. Godfrey (c), Sir Harold Howitt, 
W. H. Lawson, R. G. Leach (c), J. H. 
Mann, S. J. Pears, Sir Thomas Robson, 
C. M. Strachan, J. E. Talbot, E. K. Wright. 
(c) Co-opted members. 


P. D. Leake 
W. L. Barrows, P. F. Carpenter, Bertram 
Nelson, E. F. G. Whinney. 


Summer Course 

T. A. Hamilton Baynes, P. F. Carpenter, 
W. W. Fea, J. S. Heaton, D. V. House, P. D. 
Irons, J. A. Jackson, H. L. Layton, J. H. 
Mann. 


London and District Society of 

Chartered Accountants 

The following members were appointed by 
the Council to serve on the committee of 
the London and District Society of Char- 
tered Accountants for the ensuing year: 
Mr. D. V. House, Mr. H. L. Layton, Mr. 
J. H. Mann. 


Taxation and Research Committee 
The following Council appointees on the 
Taxation and Research Committee were 
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appointed for the year 1960/61: 

Mr. G. R. Appleyard, Mr. L. H. Clark, 
Mr. S. M. Duncan, Mr. W. F. Edwards, 
Mr. R. O. A. Keel, Mr. J. W. Margetts, 
Mr. G. P. Morgan-Jones, Mr. L. Pells, 
Mr. J. Perfect, Mr. D. W. Robertson, 
Mr. C. Romer-Lee, Mr. J. G. Vaughan. 


Exemption from the Preliminary Examina- 
tion 

Four applications under bye-law 79 for 
exemption from the Preliminary examina- 
tion were acceded to. 


Exemption from the Intermediate Examina- 
tion 

One application under bye-law 85 (5) for 
exemption from the Intermediate examina- 
tion was acceded to. One application was 
refused. 


Reduction in Period of Service under Articles 
Three applications under bye-law 61 for a 
reduction in the period of service under 
articles were acceded to. One application 
was refused. 


Registration of Articles 

The Secretary reported the registration of 
170 articles of clerkship during the last 
month, the total number since January 1, 
1960, being 943. 


Admissions to Membership 
The following were admitted to membership 
of the Institute: 


§ADRAIN, MICHAEL JOHN; A.S.A.A., 1960; 6, 
Pinsent Road, Durban, S. Africa. 

ATTREE, ALAN HOWARD; A.C.A., 1960; 247A 
Queens Park Road, Brighton. 

§ROUTLEDGE, VERNON NEWTON; A.S.A.A., 1960; 
131 Heatherdene, Paul Nel St., Hillbrow, 
Johannesburg. 


Fellowship 

The Council acceded to applications from 
nineteen associates to become fellows under 
clause 6 of the supplemental Royal Charter. 


Members Commencing to Practise 
The Council received notice that the follow- 
ing members had commenced to practise: 


BACKHOUsE, BRIAN DOUGLAS; A.C.A., 1958; 
4 Watford Road, Aspley, Nottingham. 

BALDWIN, FRED; F.C.A., 1960; A.c.A., 1935; 
(Proctor & Proctor), 1 Carr Road, Nelson, 
Lancs. 

BARTON, JOHN RAYMOND; A.C.A., 1956; (W. G. 
Johnson & Co.), Cromford House, Cromford 
Court, Manchester, 4, and at Rochdale. 

Bassett, ROBERT CECIL; A.C.A., 1955; (Ware, 
Ward & Co.), 7 Unity Street, College Green, 
Bristol, 1; (for other towns see Ware, Ward 
& Co.). 

BULLWoRTHY, CHARLES FRANK; A.C.A., 1952; 
(A. E. Hook & Co.), 21a St. Thomas’s 
Square, Newport, I.o.W., and at Ryde and 
Shanklin. 

BurGEss, PETER JAMES; A.C.A., 1959; (Owen 
West & McGregor), Globe Buildings, 38 
Friar Street, Reading. 

BuTLeR, THOMAS ANDREW; A.C.A., 1960; 
(Barker, Smiles & Co.), 6 Grafton Street, 
London, W.1. 

CHANDLER, ROBERT GEOFFREY, D.F.C.; A.C.A., 
1951; (Greenslade & Co.), Drapery Build- 
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ings, The Drapery, Northampton, and at 
London. 

CHAPLIN, STANLEY FREDERICK; A.C.A., 1953; 
(B. Smith, Son & Wilkie), 22 Darlington 
Street, Wolverhampton. 

CHERRY, ALWYN; F.C.A., 1960; A.C.A., 1927; 
(Proctor & Proctor), 57 Princess Street, 
Manchester, 2. 

CLARKE, JOHN NEIL, LL.B.; A.C.A., 1959; 
(tRowley, Pemberton & Co.), 9 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2, and 8/12 Camden High 
Street, London, N.W.1, 

Copy, RONALD JOHN; A.c.A., 1960; (Smallfield, 
Fitzhugh, Tillett & Co.), 24 Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 

Coop, GEOFFREY BRIAN, M.A.; A.C.A., 1959; 
(tRowley, Pemberton & Co.), 9 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2, and 8/12 Camden High 
Street, London, N.W.1. 

Cooper, JOHN; F.C.A., 1960; A.c.A., 1958; (S. 
1938); 20 White Hart Lane, Hawkwell, 
Hockley, Essex. 

CoRMACK, JOHN RICHARD; A.C.A., 1957; 
(Gresham, Whitehead & Cormack), 678/680 
Salisbury House, London Wall, London, 
E.C.2. 

CUNLIFFE, GRAHAM; A.C.A., 1955; (Litton, 
Pownall, Blakey & Higson), (Astbury, 
Mitcheson & Miller), and (Dryden, 
Dorrington & Co.), 42 Spring Gardens, 
Manchester, 2. 

Devins, GERALD; F.C.A., 1960; A.c.A., 1958; 
(S. 1948); (Walter Hunter, Bartlett, Thomas 
& Co.), 24 Bridge Street, Newport. Mon. 

FieELD. ROWLAND MARCHANT; F.C.A., 1960; 
A.C.A., 1958; (S. 1949); (Smallfield, Fitzhugh, 
Tillett & Co.), 24 Portland Place, London, 
w.1. 

FirtH, Couin; A.c.A., 1958; (S. 1954); (Denis 
Rawlinson & Co.), Long Causeway Cham- 
bers, Long Causeway, Peterborough. 

FLEETWOOD, FRED LEIGHTON; F.C.A., 1960; 
A.c.A., 1948; (S. 1937); (Victor Walton & 
Co.), City Chambers, Infirmary Street, 
Leeds, 1. 

FREEDMAN, ISAAC, A.C.A., 1956; (R. Kay & 
Co.), 196 Deansgate, Manchester, 3. 

FREEMAN, DaAvip DEREK; A.C.A., 1960; 156 
Holmleigh Road, Stamford Hill, London, 
N.16, and 374 Old Street, London, E.C.1. 

GERRARD, MICHAEL DAVID; A.C.A., 1960; 
(Michael Gerrard & Co.), 83 Hanover Road, 
Willesden, London, N.W.10. 

Gipson, DOUGLAS WILLIAM; F.C.A., 1960; 
A.c.A., 1949; (Jackson, Pixley & Co.), Kent 
House, Telegraph Street, London, E.C.2. 

Hamswortu, RONALD; F.C.A., 1960; A.C.A., 
1937; (Matthews, Brooke, Taylor & Co.), 
3 Wards End, Halifax 

Harris, OLIVER BIRKBECK; A.C.A., 1952; 
(tRowley, Pemberton & Co.), 9 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2, and 8/12 Camden High 
Street, London, N.W.1. 

Hart, Ivor MALCOLM; A.c.A., 1957; (Ivor M. 
Hart & Co.), 5 Mapleleafe Gardens, Ilford, 
Essex. 

Kanas, A.c.A., 1959; (I. M. 
Morris. Kanas & Co.), Bow Chambers, 55 
Cross Street, Manchester, 2. 

Kemp, MAurRice WILLIAM; A.C.A., 1950; 
(tRowley, Pemberton & Co.), 9 Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.2, and 8/12 Camden 
High Street, London, N.W.1. 

Knott, JOHN ALAN; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 1957); 
(Denis Rawlinson & Co.), Long Causeway 
Chambers, Long Causeway, Peterborough. 

LeapER, JOHN ALBERT; A.C.A., 1960; (Parker, 
Leader & Co.), 1 Berkeley Square, Bristol, 8. 

Levy, PETER MAURICE; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 1955); 
123 Western Avenue, East Acton, London, 
W.3. 

LiEBLING, SYDNEY NORMAN; A.C.A., 1958; 
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(S. 1957); (¢Taft, Baldock & Winstanley), 22 
Regent Street, Nottingham; also at Grant- 
ham (tJohn Baldock & Gregory). 

Mixts, RONALD KINGSLEY; A.C.A., 1960; 21 
Victoria Road, Acocks Green, Birmingham, 
27. 

MILNER, THOMAS JOHN LAWRENCE; A.C.A., 
1956; (Smallfield, Fitzhugh, Tillett & Co.), 
24 Portland Place, London, W.1. 

MOoNGER, PETER GORDON FREDERICK; A.C.A., 
1958; (S. 1954); (Clemence, Hoar & Co.), 
8 Western Road, Romford, Essex. 

Newcoms, CHARLES BUCKLE; A.C.A., 1951; 
(Jackson, Pixley & Co.), Kent House, 
Telegraph Street, London, E.C.2. 

Perks, JOHN; A.C.A., 1959; (Webb, 
Krinks & Thomas), 1 & 2, Sandringham 
Mansions, Exeter Road, Bournemouth. 

PoTeL, SOLOMON STANTON; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1955); (S. Stanton Potel & Co.), 10 Dover 
Street, London, W.1, and 3 Southbourne 
Crescent, Hendon, London, N.W.4. 

Price, IWAN GRUFFYDD; A.C.A., 1960; 
(Baddiel, Sleeman & Co.), 20 Walter Road, 
Swansea. 

RoGove, ALBERT Ivor; A.c.A., 1960; (Ralph 
Marks & Co.), 4 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C.2, 96 The Avenue, London, 
N.W.6, and 144 Landseer Avenue, Manor 
Park, London, E.12. 

SALE, REGINALD ERNEST; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1950); (Nicholls & Jefferson), 7 Station Road, 
Gloucester. 

SAYER, CHARLES EDWARD VIVIAN; A.C.A., 
1959; 4 Worcester Gardens, Sutton, Surrey. 

SCHONHUT, DEREK Epwin; A.c.A., 1958; (S. 
1955); (D. E. Schonhut & Co.), 26 High 
Street. Wimbledon Common, London, 
S.W.19. 

SHERRING, FREDERICK ANTHONY; F.C.A., 1960; 
A.C.A.,1949; (Harmood Banner, Lewis & 
Mounsey), 10 Norfolk Street, Manchester, 2. 

SHERWIN, GEOFFREY; A.C.A., 1960; (Bernard 
Lister & Co.), Oriental Chambers, Station 
Road, Doncaster. 

SmitH, KEITH ASHTON; A.C.A., 1957; (Bailey, 
Page & Co.), A4 Queen Insurance Buildings, 
10 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 

SoLa, VICTOR ALBERT; F.C.A., 1960; A.C.A., 
1928; (Welch & Parkinson), 13 Rumford 
Street, Liverpool, 2. 

SPENCER, GORDON JAMES; A.C.A., 1958; (S. 
1950); (H. A. Merchant & Co.), 48/50, 
Uxbridge Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 

STANLEY, NORMAN FREDERICK; A.C.A., 1956; 
(Clemence, Hoar & Co.), 8 Western Road, 
Romford, Essex. 

STEIN, ANTHONY ROGER; A.C.A., 1959; (A. 
Assheton Lowe & Co.), 194 Coleman Street, 
London, E.C.2. 

TAYLOR, JOHN FALLOWS; F.C.A., 1960; A.C.A., 
1958; (S. 1943); (Croudson & Co.), 7 St. 
Michael Street, Malton, Yorkshire. 

TAYLOR, TOM BANNISTER; F.C.A., 1960; A.C.A., 
1949; (Proctor & Proctor), 43 Westgate, 
Burnley, and at Manchester and Nelson. 

THOMAS, DONALD ALBERT; A.C.A., 1960; 
(Donald A. Thomas & Co.), 21 Mansel 
Street, Carmarthen. 

Tuony, JOHN CoLin; A.c.A., 1960; 41 Bromley 
Road, Edmonton, London, N.18. 

JOHN ROBERT; A.C.A., 1957; (Thain, 


§ Means “incorporated accountant member.” 

Firms not marked ¢t or * are composed wholly of 
members of the Institute. 

+ Against the name of a firm indicates that the firm, 
though not wholly composed of members of the In- 
stitute, is composed wholly of chartered accountants 
who are members of one or another of the three 
Institutes of chartered accountants in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

* Against the name of a firm indicates that the firm is 
not wholly composed of members of one or another 
of the three Institutes of chartered accountants in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Wildbur & Co.), 18 Tuesday Market Place, 
King’s Lynn. 

WiLuiaMs, GEOFFREY; A.C.A., 1953; (*Moore, 
Scott & Williams), Crescent Chambers, 
Llandrindod Wells, Radnorshire, and at 
Hereford and Llanidloes. 

Woop, CHRISTOPHER EDWARD; F.C.A., 1960; 
A.C.A., 1925; (Ridley, Heslop & Sainer), 10 
New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 

YounG, GEORGE BRIAN; F.C.A., 1960; A.C.A., 
1946; (G. & G. B. Young), Bevois House, 
27-30, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 


Admissions Void 

The Secretary reported that the admissions 
to membership of the following persons had 
become void under bye-law 41: 


FARRANT, LESLIE JOHN, B.A., 17 Clifton Hill, 
St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8. 

Roe, Peter Howarp, ‘Clinton’, Druidstone 
Road, St. Mellons, near Cardiff. 


Resignation 
The Council accepted the resignation from 
membership of the Institute of: 


PAYNE, LAURENCE GILBERT; A.C.A., 1957; 
(Malpas, Simmons & Co.), 261A Finchley 
Road, London, N.W.3. 


Deaths of Members 
The Council received with regret the 
Secretary’s report of the deaths of the 
following members: 


AcTON, ALLAN HENRY, F.C.A., Sao Paulo. 

AMBROSONI, CHARLES FELIX, F.c.A., Darlington. 

CARTER, OSCAR HENRY. F.C.A., Norwich. 

Davies, SAMUEL, F.S.A.A., Bournemouth. 

EVERALL, RICHARD, F.C.A., London. 

GRIFFIN, HAROLD GEORGE. F.C.A., Leicester. 

HopGson, THOMAS, F.c.A., Sunderland. 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN, F.C.A., Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 

KELSALL, NEHEMIAH ERNEST, F.C.A., Camborne. 

KERSHAW, JOSEPH WRIGHT, F.C.A., Morecambe 
and Heysham. 

KNOWLES, ERNEST ANDREW, F.C.A., Llandudno. 

MALLAM, JOHN STEWART, F.C.A., Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

MELLOR, THOMAS, F.S.A.A., Macclesfield. 

MEREDITH, ERNEST REGINALD, F.C.A., Twicken- 
ham 

POLKINGHORNE, CHARLES SIDNEY, F.C.A., 
Chelmsford. 

RATNETT, WALTER ERNEST, F.C.A., Reading. 

Roy, Divsaa, F.c.A., Kashmir, India. 

SmitH, GEORGE RANEFORD, F.C.A., Morecambe 
and Heysham. 

SmouT, Percy Lissis, M.c., F.c.A., London. 

Straus, Percy WEILLER, J.P., F.C.A., London. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN SETH, C.B.E., F.C.A., Welwyn 
Garden City. 


Findings and Decisions 
of the Disciplinary 
Committee 


Findings and Decisions of the Disciplinary 
Committee of the Council of the Institute 
appointed pursuant to bye-law 103 of the bye- 
laws appended to the supplemental Royal 
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Charter of December 21, 1948, at hearings 
held on May 3, 1960. 

A formal complaint was preferred by the 
Investigation Committee of the Council of 
the Institute to the Disciplinary Committee 
of the Council that Robert Percy Huxley, 
F.C.A., had been guilty of acts or defaults 
discreditable to a member of the Institute 
within the meaning of Clause 21, sub- 
clause (3), of the supplemental Royal 
Charter in that he signed the Accountant’s 
Certificates required by Section 1 of the 
Solicitors Act, 1941, relating to the practice 
of a solicitor, for each of three consecutive 
accounting periods which he knew or which 
he ought to have known were not accurate, 
so as to render himself liable to exclusion or 
suspension from membership of the Insti- 
tute. The Committee found that the formal 
complaint against Robert Percy Huxley, 
F.C.A., had been proved and the Committee 
ordered that Robert Percy Huxley, F.c.A., 
of 3, Station Road, Sunbury-on-Thames, 
Middlesex, be reprimanded. 

A formal complaint was preferred by the 
Investigation Committee of the Council of 
the Institute to the Disciplinary Committee 
of the Council that Frank Bentley, F.c.a., 
had been guilty of acts or defaults discredit- 
able to a member of the Institute within the 
meaning of Clause 21, sub-clause (3), of the 
supplemental Royal Charter in that he 
signed the Accountant’s Certificates re- 
quired by Section 1 of the Solicitors Act, 
1941, relating to the practice of a solicitor, 
for each of six consecutive accounting 
periods without taking any or sufficient 
steps to ensure that the statements certified 
by him in those certificates were accurate, 
so as to render himself liable to exclusion or 
suspension from membership of the Insti- 
tute. The Committee found that the formal 
complaint against Frank Bentley, F.c.a., 
had been proved and the Committee ordered 
that Frank Bentley, F.c.a., of Tenterden 
Chambers, 1 Tenterden Street, Bury, Lanca- 
shire, be reprimanded. 


Members’ Library 


THE FIRST SUPPLEMENT to the Short List of 
Books has now been issued. Copies, which 
contain additions to March, 1960, will be 
sent to members by the Librarian, free and 
post free, on receipt ef an addressed label. 
Copies of the last edition of the Short List 
published in August, 1959, are still available. 


The Librarian reports that among the books 

and papers acquired by the Institute in recent 

weeks by purchase and gifts are the following: 

An Accountant’s Working Papers; by L. H. 
Trimby, F.c.A. 1960. (Presented by the 
author. Pitman, 35s.) 


Aspects of Audit Control; by A. Chanda. 
(Delhi.) 1960. (Asia Publishing, 19s.) 


British Monetary Experiments 1650-1710; 
by J. K. Horsefield. 1960. (Bell, 45s.) 


Committee on the Working of the Monetary 
System: minutes of evidence. (Parlia- 
ment.) 1960. (H.M.S.O., 140s.) 


Committee on the Working of the Monetary 
System: principal memoranda of evidence. 
3 vols. (Parliament.) 1960. (H.M.S.O., 
130s.) 

Company Law; by H. Goitein. 1960. (Eng- 
lish Universities Press, 25s.) 

Computers and People; by J. A. Postley. 
New York. 1960. (McGraw-Hill, 46s. 6d.) 


*Dymond’s Death Duties; by R. Dymond: 
13th edn. by R. K. Johns. 2 vols. 1960. 
(Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, 147s.) 


Economic aspects of Fuel and Power in 
British Industry. (Manchester Joint Re- 
search Council.) 1960. (Manchester 
University Press, 25s.) 


The Law of Estate and Gift Duties in New 
Zealand; by E. C. Adams: 3rd edn. 1956. 
(Butterworth, 85s.) 

The Lawyers Directory. (Lawyers Direc- 
tory): 77th edn. Charlottesville, Virginia. 
1959. (Lawyers Directory, 378s.) 


Life in the Crystal Palace; by A. Harring- 
ton. 1960. (Jonathan Cape, 18s.) 


Modern Business Statistics; by J. E. Freund 
and F. J. Williams. (New York.) 1959. 
(Pitman, 50s.) 

Parliament of Commerce: the story of the 
Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce 1860-1960; by A. R. Ilersic and 
P. F. B. Liddle. 1960. (Newman Neame, 
30s.) 

*Principles of Accounting; by S. W. Row- 
land, F.c.A.; 6th edn. by G. A. Holmes, 
F.c.A. 1960. (Donnington Press, 27s. 6d.) 


Professional Practices in Management Con- 
sulting. (Association of Consulting Man- 
agement Engineers.) (New York.) 1959. 
(A. of C.M.E., 22s. 6d.) 


Purchasing for industry and public under- 
takings, ed. by F. Kay. 1960. (Pitman, 
25s.) 

*The Secretary’s Manual on the law and 
practice of joint stock companies with 
forms and precedents: revised 24th edn; 
by T. P. Rogers and L. H. L. Cohen. 
1959. (Jordan, 45s.) 


The Story of Investment Companies; by H. 
Bullock. New York. 1959. (Columbia 
University Press, 48s.) 


The Theory of the Growth of the Firm; by 
Edith T. Penrose. Oxford. 1959. (Basil 
Blackwell, 35s.) 


Understanding Put and Call Options: how 
to use them to reduce risk in your stock 
market operations; by H. Filer. New 
York. 1959. (Crown Publishers, 24s.) 

The Valuation and Development of Petrol 
Filling Stations: by J. R. E. Sedgwick. 
1960. (Estates Gazette, 25s.) 


*These books have been presented to all District 
Society Libraries under the grant of books scheme. 
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FOR MORE THAN 


50 YEARS 


reputation is world-wide. 


require selected applicants for a vacancy on 
that the problem will be approached with 
and efficiency by 


LAURIE & COMPANY 


(The Recognised Employment Specialists in Accountancy) 


have provided the complete service to Employers and Employees in 
all fields of accountancy, at all levels, with such success that their 


If you are seeking to improve your career prospects, or if you 
staff, you can be sure 


LAURIE & COMPANY 


19 BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 (MONarch 6301). 


tic thoroughness 


LINCOLN & CO. of Hanover Square, W.1. 


BUSINESS TRANSFER SPECIALISTS & VALUERS 
Specialise in the disposal of: 

HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & GUEST HOUSES. 
NEWSAGENCIES—TOBACCONISTS— 
CONFECTIONERS—VILLAGE STORES— 
GROCERY & PROVISION BUSINESSES. 
GARAGES & FILLING STATIONS. 


9 HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Tel: GROsvenor 6801 (10 lines) 
WEST OF ENGLAND OFFICES 
178 HOLDENHURST ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
Tel: Bournemouth 1551 (5 lines) 


LONDON OFFICES: 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
(continued from page xxxvili, facing page 375) 


ACCOUNTANT and Office M required by 
Devon Department Store. Especially suitable for 
newly-qualified young man. Salary £900-£1,300 
according to experience. State age, education and 
qualifications. Apply Box No. 341, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


ASIAN QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 
preferably with some experience, required as 
Assistant Accountant by Company in 
Malaya. Must be citizen of the Federation of 
Malaya, aged up to 28 years. Salary according 
to age, qualifications and experience but 
would be in the region of Malay@n $1,000 
per month. Provident fund, good working 
conditions and prospects. Interview in 
London, Write Box No. 3349, c/o CHARLES 
Barker & Sons LimiTepD, Gateway House, 
London, E.C.4. 


ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT (25-30 years). Old- 
established electrical engineering company situated in 
North Acton require recently-qualified or an unquali- 
fied man who is competent to produce a set of 
Financial Accounts. Five-day week. Superannuation 
scheme. Write giving full details of experience, 
ualifications (if any), age and salary required to 

rsonnel Manager, Box AA 3389, A.K. ADVG., 
212a Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


ASSISTANT 
ACCOUNTANTS 


IND COOPE LIMITED 


National Brewers 


require young Chartered Accountants for the 
department of the Group Accountant at their 
Head Office at Burton-on-Trent. The work 
will be varied and may well involve spending 
periods at the offices of Subsidiary Com- 
nies in various parts of the country. 
imited commercial experience desirable but 
by no means essential. The Company is 
prepared to consider May 1960 Finalists. 
mtributory Pension Fund with sub- 
stantial Death Benefits before and after 
retirement. Five day week. 

Applications in writing giving age, educa- 
tion, experience and qualifications to 
Administrative Manager, IND Coope i.AMITED, 
Burton -on-Trent. 


AUDIT CLERKS. oo vacancies waiting for 
Senior, Semi-senior or Junior. Call Bootn’s AGENCY, 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E.C.2. 


AUDIT SENIORS, preferably qualified, required for 
busy office. Varied and interesting work with excellent 

ion, ifications and experience to ° 
SMITH AND £, 6 Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Chartered accountants require seniors for 
their Audit department. Remuneration on 
the lines of £1, for two years’ experience 
after qualifying and substantially more for 
greater experience. Newly-qualified seniors 
can expect to start at up to £850. Luncheon 
Vouchers. Pension Scheme. Write with full 
details to Box No. 334, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


BIRMINGHAM CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
require Senior Assistant capable complete control of 
audit, accountancy and tax work with direct responsi- 
bility to partners. Semi-senior also required. Box No. 
340, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


Jewry. E.C.2, have vacancies for 
young qualified accountants. Excellent 
prospects and opportunities for broadening 
experience in the profession. 5-day week, 
luncheon vouchers and pension scheme. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS LONDON have 
vacancies for young chartered accountants. Situations 
offer wide and varied experience. Salary range £900 
to £1,100 commensurate with experience. Write Box 
No. 336, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


CITY CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS with old- 
established and varied practice require qualified 
senior/manager or senior. Profit sharing scheme 
non-contributory pension. Apply Box No. 343, 
c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


to be directly responsible to the Chairman 
of the holding company of a substantial 
group of textile and engineering concerns. 
His duties will include the preparation of 
consolidated balance sheets, budgeting, 
cost control and taxation matters affecting 
constituent companies. 

Candidates, aged 30-45, must be chartered 
accountants who have had industrial or 
commercial experience. 


BS ZL, have been retained to advise on the appointment of an 


ACCOUNTANT 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 17, Stratton Street, London, W.1 


Initial salary will be by negotiation but will 
be about £1,500. 


Please send brief details in confidence, 
quoting reference JJ.2417, to: 

G. K. Dickinson. In no circumstances will 
a candidate’s identity be disclosed to our 
client unless he gives permission after a 
confidential interview at which he will be 
given full details of the appointment. 


Own initiative. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT IN INDIA 


ROBSON, MORROW & CO. require a senior qualified accountant for the staff of 
their practice in India. The work is of an interesting and varied nature, and 
necessitates an experienced man capable of taking responsibility and working on his 


In addition to a generous four figure starting salary an overseas allowance equivalent 
to £1,250 p.a. is paid, plus kit allowance, free medical benefits, transport, furnished 
accommodation; three months’ leave in the U.K. between each two year tour of 
duty in India, with local leave in India in each year when home leave is not taken. 


Applications with brief particulars of career to date, quoting Ref. No. 18/RM/560 to: 


Robson, Morrow & Co., 
59 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 
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BUSINESS MACHINES 


Accountants (20-38) are invited to seek an ap- 
pointment to discuss a career as system advisors 
on the application of accounting machines and 
ancillary equipment to existing office routines. 
Qualified preferably, with practical experience 
of administration, the successful candidate will 
possess a keen analytical mind, very strong 
character and ambition to succeed in a most 
rewarding career. 

Remuneration initially by generous salary and 
expenses and after an intensive familiarisation 
programme, income will increase relative to 
individual performance. 

There is an attractive pension scheme and a 
generous car allowance. 

If you possess the characteristics we require and 
are interested in this exacting career, apply for 
application form to: 


THE SALES MANAGER 
ACCOUNTING 

AND ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
Underwood Business Machines Ltd. 
4-12 New Oxford Street, W.C.1 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


An international firm of Chartered Ac- 
countants has a few vacancies in London 
and Manchester for NEWLY QUALIFIED 
men who have the ability to be trained 
for responsible work. 

These appointments provide good ex- 
perience in most aspects of professional 
work and are intended for intelligent men 
who believe that ultimate success comes to 
those who work for it by broadening their 
experience in the years immediately after 
qualification. 

The firm’s staff policy is to provide a 
career for those who wish to remain in the 
profession. There are ample opportunities 
to travel abroad on short or long term 
assignments and to specialise in taxation, 
financial investigations or cost investiga- 
tions into capital projects. Those who later 
wish to enter commerce or industry would 
be given, where possible, introductions to 
first-class openings. 

The firm pays high salaries and has a 
pension and life assurance scheme. Appli- 
cations in confidence to Box No. A875, c/o 
Water Jupp Ltp., 47 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 
5 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2, have 
vacancies on their audit staff for young qualified 
accountants. Opportunities to transfer abroad in due 
—. 5-day week, luncheon vouchers and pension 
sc! 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


required by the NIGERIAN COAL COR- 
PORATION for three tours each of 18-24 
months. Salary including Inducement Allow- 
ance £2,028 rising to £2,292 a year. The 
officer will be required to join the Staff 
Provident Fund to which he will contribute 
3 per cent. of his total salary and the Cor- 

ration 22 per cent. Outfit allowance £60. 

ree passages for officer and wife. Assistance 
towards cost of children’s passages and 
grant of up to £150 annually for maintenance 
in U.K. Candidates must be members of one 
of the recognised accountancy bodies and 
preferably experienced in Accountancy in 
the Mining Industry. N.C.B. superannuation 
rights may, in certain circumstances, 
preserved. 


Write to the Crown AGeEnTs, 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1. State age, name in block 
letters, qualifications and experience and 
quote M3A/53082/AD. 


PARIS—Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. wish to 


engage two young qualified accc pp 
hould write to the firm at 39, rue Cambon, Paris, ler. 


FINANCE APPOINTMENTS 
DAGENHAM HALEWOOD AVELEY 


THE EXPANSION PROGRAMME RECENTLY ANNOUNCED BY FORD MOTOR 
COMPANY LIMITED WILL PROVIDE EXCEPTIONAL PROSPECTS FOR NEW AND 
EXISTING FINANCE STAFF. VACANCIES ARE AVAILABLE IN EVERY TYPE OF 
FINANCE WORK FROM PURE ACCOUNTING TO COMPLEX ECONOMIC AND 
FINANCIAL STUDIES FOR MANAGEMENT. THESE POSITIONS WILL BE FOUND 
REWARDING BY MEN WHO ARE SEEKING SCOPE FOR INITIATIVE, THE USE OF 
MODERN TECHNIQUES AND PROMOTION ON MERIT ALONE. 


Present vacancies are at Dagenham, both in central Finance Staff and 
in the decentralised Controller’s Offices in the manufacturing groups, 
and at the modern depot of Parts Division at Aveley in Essex. Some 
staff will be given the opportunity of a transfer to the new plant at 
Halewood near Liverpool after training at Dagenham. 


Vacancies fall under the following general headings—financial account- 
ing, cost accounting, auditing, budgetary control, profit budgeting, 
forecasting, pricing, capital expenditure analysis and control, vehicle 
cost analysis and control, economics, operational research and special 
financial studies. 


Recruitment will be at various levels within the age limits 20-35. The 
more senior appointments require the imagination to understand 
management problems and to provide constructive solutions; for these 
positions a good honours degree, preferably in economics, mathematics 
or engineering, or an accounting qualification is essential. For other 
positions an intermediate qualification will be acceptable. 


Selected candidates will be interviewed during the next few weeks when 
they will be given the opportunity of learning more about the work and 
of meeting some of the present staff. 


Replies should be addressed to: 
MR. H. G. PEARMAN 


TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT DEPARTMENT 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
DAGENHAM ESSEX 


quoting on the envelope ‘Reference CCl’ 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGER required by estab- 
lished Hire Purchase Finance House to assume 
responsibility for administration. Accountancy or 
legal qualification and administrative experience in 
larger organisations more important than Hire 
Purchase knowledge. Age about 40. Salary about 
£3,000 p.a. commensurate with age and experience. 
Apply Managing Director (Appointments), WESTERN 
Crepit Ltp., Austin House, Derry’s Cross, Plymouth. 


FINSBURY PARK (near). Substantial firm Char- 
tered Accountants require experienced man. A very 
satisfactory post with prospects and good ‘salary. 
Why not work near home? Box No. 328, c/o Ac- 
COUNTANCY. 


(continued on page xli, facing page 382) 
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District Societies 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE OFFICERS APPOINTED for the year 1960/61 
are as follows: President, Mr. E. J. New- 
man, M.A., F.C.A.; Vice-Presidents, Mr. E. 
Jarvis Garnet, J.P., F.c.A., and Mr. C. J. 
Mason, F.c.A.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. S. 
Major, T.D.. B.COM., F.C.A., (Major & Co.) 
89 Cornwall Street, Birmingham, 3; Hon. 
Assistant and Dinner Secretary, Mr. W. R. 
Doherty, T.D., F.c.A.; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
D. E. T. Tanfield, F.c.A.; Hon. Librarian, 
Mr. J. T. Paxton, F.c.A. 


MR. E. J. NEWMAN, M.A., F.C.A. 


The new President of the Birmingham and 
District Society is the son of Mr. E. W. 
Newman, ¥.C.A., who was President of the 
District Society from 1937 to 1939. 

Mr. E. J. Newman was educated at Mill 
Hill School and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he took a first class honours degree 
with distinction in Law. He then served articles 
with Mr. F. C. A. Ledsam, ¥.c.A., taking 
honours in the Intermediate and Final 
examinations of the Institute and in the Final 
the First Certificate of Merit and the W. B. 
Peat Gold Medal. He was admitted as a 
member of the Institute in 1940 and advanced 
to fellowship in 1951. Since 1946 he has been 
a partner in Newman, Biggs & Co., Chartered 
Accountants. 

For ten years after the war Mr. Newman 
showed his interest in students as Hon. 
Secretary of the committee responsible for 
organising lectures for them in the Birming- 
ham area. He was President of the Students’ 
Society in 1954, and was a part-time lecturer 
in Accounting in Birmingham University from 
1947 to 1953. 

He became a member of the District 
Society Committee in 1952, and of the 
Regional Taxation and Research Committee 
in the following year. He was Hon. Secretary 
of the Birmingham Society in 1957/58 and 
Vice-President in 1959/60. 


ACCOUNTANCY JUNE 1960 


At the Institute Summer Course in 1957 
Mr. Newman presented a paper on “Layout 
and Design of Accounts.” 


BEDS., BUCKS. AND HERTS. BRANCH 
AT THE RECENT annual general meeting of 
the Branch, held at Dunstable, the following 
honorary officers and members of the 
Management Committee were elected: 
Chairman, Mr. J. B. Pinnock, F.c.A.; 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. L. Dickinson, F.Cc.A.; 
Secretary, Mr. E. J. Frary, F.c.a.; Treasurer 
and Assistant Secretary, Mr. A. J. Philpott, 
B.A., A.C.A.; Auditor, Mr. E. G. Squires, 
A.C.A.; Committee, Mr. P. J. L. Case, 
Mr. J. R. Ellis, Mr. T. R. Keens, Mr. T. B. 
Loxley, Mr. R. J. Parker, Mr. T. A. Parry, 
Mr. R. F. Waterfall, Mr. R. E. Wright. 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS have been elected: 
President, Mr. W. G. Fox, T.D., D.L., J.P., 
M.A., F.C.A.; Vice-Presidents, Mr. C. R. 
Riddington, F.c.a., and Mr. H. M. Lepper, 
F.c.A.; Librarian, Mr. W. E. Willis, D.F.c., 
B.A., F.C.A.; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
G. L. Aspell, T.D., D.L., F.C.A.; Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. R. F. Watkins, A.c.A. 


Annual Report 
The membership on December 31, 1959, 
was 464. 

The annual meeting was followed by a 
luncheon. One other luncheon meeting and 
three evening meetings were held in 
Leicester, and one evening meeting in 
Northampton. The Kettering and Leicester 
discussion groups continue their activities. 

The annual dinner was held in Northamp- 
ton in October. Before the dinner the Presi- 
dent of the Institute took tea with the 
Northampton students. 

Mr. J. G. Hilton, J.P., F.C.A., resigned 
from the Committee in December owing to 
pressure of other commitments. The Com- 
mittee appointed Mr. J. D. Reekie, M.A., 
F.C.A., to fill the vacancy. 

The retiring President, Mr. J. B. Corrin, 
F.C.A., is generously arranging for the 
President’s badge, which at present bears 
the arms of the city of Leicester, to be 
altered to include also the arms of the town 
of Northampton. 


LIVERPOOL 

Annual Report 

The membership has increased from 971 to 
1,002. 

During the year Mr. H. Duerden resigned 
from the Taxation and Research Committee, 
and Mr. W. Shuttleworth was appointed in 
his stead. Mr. E. N. Macdonald and Mr. 
C. J. Peyton were the Society’s representa- 
tives on the Taxation and Research Com- 
mittee of the Institute. 

Two series of Saturday morning lectures 
were arranged for articled clerks by the 
Education Joint Committee during the year, 
and a series of three introductory lectures 
was held for newly articled clerks. 
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MR. J. M. HARVEY, M.B.E., F.C.A. 
The President of the Liverpool Society of 
Chartered Accountants for 1960/61 is Mr. 
Joseph Meskell Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey is the son of the late Mr. John 
Harvey, ¥.c.A. He was educated at Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Derbyshire, where he 
became captain of the school. He was 
articled to Mr. G. Kenneth Cook, F¥.c.A., 
then of Messrs. Harmood, Banner, Lewis & 
Mounsey, and qualified in 1931. Later he 
became a member of the staff of his father’s 
firm, Messrs. Chalmers, Wade & Co., and in 
1938 was admitted to partnership. 

Mr. Harvey was Divisional Officer for the 
Central Division of Liverpool Auxiliary 
Fire Service from 1938 to 1940, and Chemical 
Warfare Officer of the 17th Cheshire Home 
Guard from its formation until the stand- 
down in 1944. 

He is Chairman of the Wirral Conservative 
Association, Vice-Chairman of the Apostle- 
ship of the Sea in Liverpool and Hon. 
Treasurer of Heswall Golf Club. 

The honour of M.B.E. was awarded to him 
in the Birthday Honours in 1958 


The 20th and 2ist residential courses 
were held at Burton Manor in March and 
September, in conjunction with the Joint 
Tuition Committee of the Manchester 
Society of Chartered Accountants. 

The course at the Liverpool College of 
Commerce for audit assistants is well sup- 
ported in its third session, with seventy- 
three enrolments, which include eleven in a 
new introductory course for beginners. This 
Liverpool scheme has created interest in 
other District Societies and Colleges of 
Commerce. At the June, 1959, certificate 
examination, Miss M. Hughes was awarded 
the first Certificate of Proficiency and the 
Society’s Prize by the President. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, on November 27. 

Members are reminded that matters of 
professional difficulty may be referred to 
the Advisory Committee, which also advises 
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articled clerks on problems other than those 
of a purely technical nature arising from 
their studies. 

Awards have been made from the Alan 
Cookson Prize Fund to M. G. Lyon, K. N. 
Roberts and J. D. Saunders. Articled clerks 
and registered students of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants who have passed 
the Intermediate and Final Examination of 
the Institute are eligible. 

The Committee congratulates the students 
who were successful in the Institute examina- 
tions in 1959, and in particular K. N. 
Roberts and M. N. Peterson (Final), and 
D. M. Kevan, J. A. Lane and J. Kirby 
(Intermediate), who received certificates of 
merit. 

Four lectures and a brains trust took 
place during the year. 

Two bridge matches have been played 
against H.M. Inspectors of Taxes. 

The annual golf competition on June 5, 
1959, was followed by a dinner. 

The annual fixtures against H.M. Inspec- 
tors of Taxes, the Manchester Society of 
Chartered Accountants, the Liverpool 
Chartered Accountant Students’ Associa- 
tion and the Liverpool Law Golfing Society 
were held during the year. 

A residential management accounting 
course was held in January, 1959, at Chester, 
in conjunction with the Merseyside Produc- 
tivity Association. 

The discussion groups for practising 
members and for members in industry and 
the study group for newly qualified mem- 
bers have all held regular meetings. 

The Society has continued to supply con- 
sultants to advise on income tax matters at 
the Citizens’ Advice Bureau and the Com- 
mittee thanks those who have assisted. 


Golf Competition 
The annual Golf competition was held at 
Heswall Golf Club on May 20. The first and 
second members, under the Stableford 
system of scoring, were L. D. Hayward and 
E. S. Behn, with thirty-four points each. 
They will play off for the Society’s cup. 
The President, Mr. J. M. Harvey, M.B.E., 
and forty-three members and articled clerks 
later attended a dinner held in the club 
house. 


LONDON 

THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL general meeting of 
the London and District Society was held 
on May 31. Mr. J. D. Russell, M.A., F.C.A., 
Chairman of the District Society, proposing 
the adoption of the annual report and 
accounts, said the Committee had organised 
a fairly full programme of events in 1959/60. 
Unhappily, Sir Halford Reddish was pre- 
vented by illness from addressing them, 
but his place was ably taken by Mr. Charles 
Aston. Another misfortune made it neces- 
sary for Mr. Harold Wincott to cancel his 
engagement to speak, and on this occasion 
there was not time to find someone to take 
his place. The Committee was most grateful 
to all the speakers at the evening and 
luncheon meetings. 


ACCOUNTANCY JUNE 1960 


MR. G. R. APPLEYARD, F.c.A. 


The new Chairman of the London and 
District Society, Mr. G. R. Appleyard, has 
been for twenty-five years a partner in 
Messrs. Thorne, Lancaster & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, the firm in which he served his 
articles. He was educated at Chigwell 
School. He was admitted to membership of 
the Institute in 1929 and became a Fellow in 
1943. 

Mr. Appleyard has been a member of the 
District Society Committee since 1951. He 
had previously served on the former London 
Members’ Committee from 1933 to 1938. In 
1959/60 he became Chairman of the Regional 
Taxation and Research Committee and 
Vice-Chairman of the District Society. 

Mr. Appleyard is Chairman of the City of 
London Building Society and of London and 
Provincial Laundries Ltd. He is also Master 
of the Worshipful Company of Innholders. 
He served on a committee of Lloyd’s panel 
auditors to advise the Corporation of 
Lloyd’s on the problems of central accounting. 

He is a member of the Surrey County 
Playing Fields Committee. 


All addresses had not a universal appeal; 
the Committee tried to cater for different 
sections of the membership. An open invi- 
tation would be given to members of the 
London Students’ Society as soon as 
suitable accommodation could be found. 

The Committee organised a Management 
Accounting Conference at Cambridge last 
September, and a Taxation Conference at 
Eastbourne in March of this year. 

The dinner and dance was a much larger 
affair than ever before. Greatly increased 
accommodation was arranged at Grosvenor 
House. 


The Committee had decided not to 
arrange a dinner in the City in 1960, as 
arrangements were being made for a full 
Institute dinner in October. 

Mr. Russell expressed his appreciation of 
all the work done by Mr. Appleyard, 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. Best, Honorary Trea- 
surer, and the chairmen and members of 
the various sub-committees. 

The new Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire 
and Hertfordshire Branch and the District 
Groups at Oxford, Reading and Southend 
and in Jersey contributed a great deal to the 
activities of the London and District 
Society. 

It was a little disappointing that more 
London members did not take advantage of 
all the services which the District Society 
provided. The membership was about 
6,500—but this was not much more than 
half the total of members of the Institute 
who resided or worked in the area. 

They were greatly indebted to Mr. 
Cocke, the Secretary, and his staff for all 
that they had done during the past year. 
He was sure members would also like him 
to thank the auditors, Messrs. Sydenham, 
Snowden, Nicholson & Co., for the work 
which they did without any charge. 

Mr. C. V. Best, F.c.A., seconded the 
adoption of the report and accounts, and 
the motion was carried. 

Mr. Russell then announced that the 
following had all been elected unoppesed 
to membership of the Committee: 
Members in Practice: Mr. C. J. M. Bennett, 
Mr. A. P. Hughes and Mr. Romer-Lee 
(re-elected); Mr. D. S. Morpeth in place of 
Mr. A. G. Touche, who did not seek 
re-election. 

Members in the service of a practising 
accountant: Mr. L. J. Ezra (re-elected). 
Members in commerce not in either of the 
foregoing categories: Mr. D. C. Urry and 
Mr. G. A. Slator (re-elected). 


Special General Meeting 
The annual meeting was followed by a 
special general meeting. 

The Chairman explained that it was 
desired to amend the Rules to provide for 
representation on the London Committee 
of properly organised Branches of the 
Society. This would enable the new Beds., 
Bucks. and Herts. Branch to nominate a 
member, and if in course of time further 
Branches were formed in other areas they 
also would be able to appoint a representa- 
tive. Automatic representation was not 
really appropriate for the district groups, 
but the Committee was very willing to assist 
towards Branch status any Groups which 
wished to set up the necessary organisation. 

The motion for amendment of the Rules 
was seconded by Mr. G. F. Ansell, F.c.a. 
and carried unanimously. 


Election of Chairman and Vice-Chairman 

At a meeting of the Committee held on 
June 7, Mr. G. R. Appleyard, F.c.A., was 
elected Chairman, and Mr. G. F. Ansell, 
F.c.A., Vice-Chairman for the year 1960/61. 
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NORTHERN 

MR, ALAN WHITTAKER, F.C.A., has been 
elected President and Mr. P. T. Duxbury, 
F.C.A., Vice-President. 


MR. ALAN WHITTAKER, F.c.A. 


Mr. Alan Whittaker, the new President of 
the Northern Society of Chartered Accoun- 
tants, was educated at Oundle. He was 
placed second in the Intermediate examina- 
tion in November, 1938, and, although his 
articles were interrupted by service in the 
Army throughout World War II, first in the 
Final examination in November, 1945. He 
was commissioned in the Durham Light 
Infantry and later transferred to the King’s 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, serving in 
Iceland and India. 

He became a member of the Institute in 
1946, and in the same year was admitted to 
partnership in Messrs. Rawlings & Wilkinson, 
Chartered Accountants, Sunderland, with 
whom he had served his articles. 

In 1949 Mr. Whittaker was elected to the 
committee of the Northern Society, and from 
1950 he has been Secretary of the regional 
Taxation and Research Committee. He is 
also a member of the Taxation and Research 
Committee of the Institute. 


NOTTINGHAM 

MR. H. J. CLARKE, F.C.A., has been elected 
President, and Mr. E. Cross, F.c.A., Vice- 
President. The Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
is Mr. T. Ashton, F.c.A. 


Annual Report 
The total membership at the end of 1959 
was 447. 

The Committee records its pleasure and 
gratitude upon the action of Sir Harold 
Howitt in establishing a trust fund of 
£1,500 34 per cent. War Loan. The interest is 
to be used for a yearly or half-yearly 
Howitt Prize for the student who has passed 
the final examination and has best equipped 
himself as a potential member of the 
Institute. 

There were five luncheon meetings, and a 
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MR. H. J. CLARKE, F.c.A. 


Mr. Herbert Joseph Clarke, ¥.c.a., who has 
been elected President of the Nottingham 
District Society of Chartered Accountants, 
is senior partner in Messrs. Winckley & 
Clarke, Chartered Accountants, Nottingham. 
He qualified in 1926 and practised in his own 
name until 1932, when he joined the late Mr. 
H. J. Winckley in partnership. 

Mr. Clarke has been a member of the 
Nottingham District Society since 1929, and 
was elected to the Committee in 1960 He 
served as Honorary Secretary and Treasurer 
during the years 1952 to 1955. 


brains trust was held with the Inland 
Revenue. 

Activities of the Derby Branch were on 
similar lines to those of 1958, with the 
addition of a dinner dance—so successful 
that it becomes an annual event. 


SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 

THE SPRING MEETING Of the Golfing Society, 
held at Southerndown Golf Club on May 
18, was attended by fifty members and 
visitors. 

The winners were as follows: Morning 
medal round: members, H. C. Fooks, who 
also won the Dovey Cup; articled clerks, 
J. D. Tait, who won the Shepherd Cup; 
visitors, G. H. Ellis. Afternoon Stableford 
foursomes: D. H. Andrews and E. Andrews. 


Students’ Societies 


BLACKPOOL AND FYLDE 
THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS have been elected 
for the year 1960/61: Chairman, Mr. J. S. 
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Darwell, F.c.a.; Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. C. 
Bryan, a.c.a.; Joint Hon. Secretaries, 
Mr. L. Brown and Mr. R. Brown; Treasurer, 
Mr. B. Downs. 


LONDON 
News from the Committee 


Membership of the Committee 
AS A RESULT of the poll held at the annual 
general meeting, four of the Committee 
members standing for re-election were 
unsuccessful and were replaced by four new 
members. The new members, D. J. V. 
Endicott, M. Ali Khan, M. A. Line and 
T. G. N. Sylvan, were welcomed at the May 
meeting of the Committee. , 
Letters have been sent to the four un- 
successful retiring members, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Atkinson, Mr. D. Hughes and Miss 
Jaycock, expressing the Committee's appre- 
ciation of the services they have rendered. 


Students’ Centre 

A sub-committee has been set up and has 
begun to consider the question of a Students’ 
Centre, in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the annual general meeting. 


Students’ Diaries 

It has been decided that 1961 diaries will be 
on sale to members towards the end of this 
year. These diaries, which measure about 
4 in. x3 in., will carry the Society’s badge 
and initials on the cover and will contain 
Society information, street maps of London 
and details of theatres and places of 
interest. They will be on sale at a competitive 
price at the Library. 


Spring Residential Course 

Two hundred and thirty-four students 
attended the Cambridge course for clerks in 
the first stages of their articles. For the first 
time, two colleges were used for accommo- 
dation, and the experiment was a great 
success. A new Club has been formed for 
students articled in 1959. It is known as 
the “Kingsway Club,”’ and held its first 
supper and general meeting on May 12. 


Social Clubs 
“The Taverners,” encouraged by recent 
successfully held events, organised a supper 
at the Madras Restaurant on May 5. 
Attendance was limited to thirty-six, which 
resulted in disappointment for a number of 
applicants. 

The “59 Club” arranged a theatre party 
in April. 


Sports 

Mr. Pardey and Mr. James, the Association 
football and cricket captains, have resigned, 
and have been replaced by Mr. A. B. 
Duffy and Mr. P. L. Raven. 

The squash team lost 3-2 to Old Paulines, 
and beat the Solicitors’ Articled Clerks 
3-2. The Soccer team in a six-a-side tourna- 
ment fielded two teams: the first survived 
to the third round, the second to the second 
round of the competition. 
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MANCHESTER 
THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS have been elected: 
President, Mr. T. W. E. Booth, F.c.a.; 
Vice-President, Mr. A. H. Walton, F.c.A.; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. R. C. 
Carr, A.c.A.; Hon. Librarian, Mr. A. 
Rothburn, F.c.A. 


NORTH YORKSHIRE AND 

SOUTH DURHAM 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS have been elected: 
President, Mr. R. W. Swinbank, F.c.a.; 
Vice-President, Mr. T. Eltringham; Secre- 
tary, Mr. M. G. Rider, A.c.A., c/o Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell, & Co. Queens Square, 
Middlesbrough; Treasurer, Mr. M. Diviani; 
Hon. Auditor, Mr. T. J. W. Evans, F.c.A. 


Chartered Accountants’ 
Hockey Club 


THE FIRST SUMMER fixture was played on 
May 18 against Purley Hockey Club at 
Purley. A very enjoyable game was lost 0-3. 

Members and articled clerks interested in 
joining should contact Mr. C. O. Merriman, 
3 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, 
E.C.2. 


Forthcoming Events 


LIVERPOOL 
June 28.—‘‘The National Insurance Act, 
1959,” by Mr. J. C. Kettlewell, F.1.a. 
Members’ meeting. The Library, 5 Fenwick 
Street, at 5.30 p.m. 


LONDON 
June 30.—Annual meeting of subscribers of 
the Incorporated Accountants’ Benevolent 
Fund. Moorgate Place, E.C.2, at 2.30 


p.m. 
July 6.—Annual religious service of the 
Institute. St. Margaret’s Church, Lothbury, 
E.C.2, at 1 p.m. 

July 13.—Meeting of City Discussion 
Group. The Tiger Tavern, 1 Tower Hill, 
E.C.3, at 6 for 6.30 p.m. 


MANCHESTER 
July 11.—‘‘Management in the Futute,”’ 
by Mr. John Morris, PH.D. Members’ 
luncheon meeting. The Board Room, 46 
Fountain Street, at 12.45 p.m. 


PRESTON 
June 29.—Students’ tennis match against 
Law Debating Society. Fulwood Tennis 
Club. 


SHEFFIELD 
June 27.—Annual general meeting of 
Sheffield and District Society. The Law 
Society Hall, Campo Lane, at 2.15 p.m. 
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WILMSLOW 
July 14.—Golf match between Liverpool 
and Manchester Societies. Wilmslow Golf 
Club. 


Personal Notes 


Messrs. Auerbach, Hope & Co., Char- 
tered Accountants, London, W.1, and 
Reading, announce that Mr. Stuart S. 
Dove, A.c.A., has been admitted as a partner. 
The style of the firm remains unchanged. 

Messrs. Bailey, Page & Co., Chartered 
Accountants, Liverpool, advise that Mr. 
K. A. Smith, A.c.A., who served his articles 
with them, has been admitted to partner- 
ship. There is no change in the name of the 
firm. 

Messrs. Proctor & Proctor, Chartered 
Accountants, Burnley, have taken into 
partnership Mr. Alwyn Cherry, F.C.A., 
Mr. Fred Baldwin, F.c.a., and Mr. T. B. 
Taylor, F.c.A., all of whom have been with 
them for many years. 

Mr. G. E. Tickner, A.S.A.A., announces 
that he has commenced to practise at 
27 Chapel Road, Worthing, Sussex. 

Messrs. James Watson & Son, Chartered 
Accountants, Carlisle, and Messrs. Arm- 
strong, Routledge & Co., Chartered Ac- 
countants, Carlisle, announce that their two 
firms have become associated, and that the 
partners in each firm have become partners 
in the other. Each practice continues under 
its existing name and from its own premises. 

Messrs. Futcher, Head, Smith & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, London, E.C.2, 
announce that Mr. S. Cedric Smith, 


F.C.A., after over fifty years with the firm, 
has retired from the partnership. The prac- 
tice is being carried on by the remaining 
partners under the same style. Mr. Cedric 
Smith maintains an active association with 
the firm. 

The directors of Scottish Industries Unit 
Trust (Management) Limited, Managers of 
“‘Scotshares,”’ announce that D. H. Cameron 
of Lochiel, T.D., D.L., F.c.A., has been 
appointed to the Board. 

Messrs. Fitzpatrick, Graham & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, London, W.C.2, 
announce that they have reopened their 
office in Jamaica in association with Messrs. 
Wood, Costa & Harty, 46 Duke Street, 
Kingston. The resident partners are Mr. 
R. C. Harty, F.c.A., Mr. G. Martin, C.A., 
Mr. J. Whyte, c.A., and Mr. P. G. Liddle, 
A.C.A. 

Mr. P. G. James, B.COM., F.C.A., formerly 
chief financial officer of London Transport 
Executive, has been appointed chief 
accountant. In this capacity he has general 
responsibility for accounting, costing and 
audit matters. 

Mr. C. J. A. Cooper, F.c.A., has been 
appointed Comptroller of A.E.I.-Hotpoint 
Ltd., London, S.W.1. He was formerly 
chief accountant, and has been associated 
with the company since 1939. 


Removal 


Messrs. B. Fortes & Co., Chartered 
Accountants (S.A.), have moved to Pearl 
Assurance House, Heerengracht, Foreshore, 
Cape Town. 


Have you secured for yourself the benefits granted 
by the Finance Act, 1956? 


The 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS SCHEME 


has been established by the 


Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 
to offer 


Retirement and death benefits at terms 
guaranteed throughout the member’s career 


A pension for yourself and for your wife 
at an inclusive premium. 


Write to: 


The Scheme Secretaries 
8 Boston Avenue 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex 
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for one step accounting . w 


Anson Multipost re- 
duces the daily work 
of ledger postings, 
day-book entries 
and checking and 
it eliminates the end 
of month work in- 
volved in balancing, 
proving and checking statements. With Multipost, your 
statements are a/ways ready: early statements make early 
settlements, an advantage in every business. 

No special training is needed; with Multipost the load- 
ing and automatic alignment of all related forms is sim- 
plicity itself and, with the unique two-way alignment of 
card holder and slide bar, the operator can choose the 
writing position he finds most comfortable. Not only for 
ledger-accounting, but for H.P. Control Records, Stores 
Records and Costing, the Anson Multipost pays its way 
in an endless variety of applications.* 

Please post this coupon for further details. 
— — -ANSON MULTIPOST INQUIRY FORM- — - 
| Please write your name on the coupon, attach it to your | 
letterheading and send to | 
| George Anson & Company Limited, 
Southwark Street, SE1. | 


| Mark for the attention of: Waterloo 2711 (10 lines) 
— | 
| * Please tick application of interest SalesLedger, Cash-book and | 


Receipts, Traders’ Credit Payments, P.A.Y.E., Purchase Ledger, 
| Stock Control, Costing, Other applications | 


Solway Howe. 


for statements on time 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASA- 
LAND. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths, Annan & Co. 
has vacancies for a chartered accountant with 5 or 6 
years’ qualified experience and also for newly 

ualified men. Contracts, which are renewable, are 

or an initial period of three years and cover the 

payment of the passages of each successful applicant 
and wife, if any, to Africa and home on completion 
of the contract. Generous leave conditions 
allowances. Write with details of qualifications and 
experience to DeLorrre, PLENDER, GrirrirHs & Co., 
5 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 


NORTH LONDON CHARTERED ACCOUN- 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(continued from page xl, facing page 379) 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO., 
11 Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2, have 
vanancies in their London office for young 
Chartered Accountants who wish to widen 
their ¢ ience in all branches of accouf- 
tancy. lent prospects, good starting 
salary, pension scheme ities for 
service overseas. a. Applications to 11 Iron- 
monger Lane, E. 


The Guest Keen and Nettlefolds 
Group of Companies 


wish to make the following appointment 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


A vacancy exists at the Head Office of the 
Group in Birmingham for a Chartered 
Accountant, who will join the staff of the 
Group Chief Accountant to assist in account- 
i work of the Parent Company and its 
subsidiaries. 


This is an unusually good opening for a 
recently qualified Accountant, aged 25 to 28, 
wishing to make a career in industry. Some 
experience of accounts of large companies 
and consolidated accounts would be an 
advantage. 


The appointment is permanent and pen- 
sionable. 


Appropriately qualified men are invited 
to write, stating full details of age, qualifica- 
tions, career to date, etc., to the Group 
Personnel Officer, GuEsT KEEN AND NETTLE- 
sees Lrp., 66 Cannon Street, London, 


TANTS can give chance to young man (with some 
experience) to make good. Work with understanding 
firm, with good salary. Yes, and prospects, too. Box 
No. 330, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


SUSSEX COAST Chartered Accountants require 
Senior and Semi-Senior Assistants. Age not over 45. 
Apply stating full particulars of experience and 
salary required to Box No. 344, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


of punched card equipment. 


(a) mechanising manual procedures; 


ment. 


PUNCHED CARDS 


A large firm of consultants has senior vacancies for accountants with experience 


Applicants should have spent several years in close contact with a punched 
card installation and should have had experience of at least one of the following: 


(6) improving procedures already mechanised; 
(c) controlling a punched card installation. 
Attractive initial salaries are offered with exceptional prospects for advance- 


Please apply with full details of previous experience to Box No. A966, c/o 
WALTER Jupp, Ltp., 47 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
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has founded the 


scheme. 


C.A.E.S.S. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales 


Chartered Accountants Employees Superannuation Scheme 
to enable pensions to be provided for your staff. 

The opportunity now exists for all eligible firms, however 

small, to enjoy the advantages of a large superannuation 


Write to: The Scheme Secretaries 
8 Boston Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex 


E. IRVINE HALLAS, F.C.A. 


9! HARBOUR RD., WIBSEY, BRADFORD 
INSTITUTE AND SOCIETY EXAMS. 


Expert postal and oral tuition, based on 30 years’ 
experience in preparing candidates for these Exams. 
Painstaking criticism and marking of work and 
prompt return of all papers is guaranteed. Moderate 
Fees. Tuition adapted to meet precise personal needs 
of each candidate. Copies of over 900 signed letters 
received from past students will be sent on request. 


TAXATION. Applications are invited for a senior 
appointment in the taxation department of a well- 
known firm of Chartered Accountants practising in 
Singapore and Malaya. An accountancy qualification 
is not essential, but applicants should have wide 
taxation knowledge and experience. The appointment 
offers excellent prospects and would suit a serving or 
retired Inspector of Taxes. Remuneration will depend 
upon experience, but will be substantial and adequate 
to provide a good standard of living and a margin for 
saving. Applications, with full details, should be sent 
to Box 342, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


THE POLYTECHNIC, 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 


Applications are invited for a 
SENIOR LECTURER in MANAGE ENT 
ACCOUNTING. Candidates should have 
academic and professional qualifications and 
industrial experience. 
Department specialises in advanced 
work and the person appointed will be in 
charge of a section which he will be expected 
to plan and administer. New courses could 
be developed for middle and senior managers. 
Some research is expected and consulting 
work may be undertaken. 
The salary scale is within the range of £1,550 
to £1,750 per annum plus London allowance 
of £38 or £51. The starting salary can exceed 
& minimum if the present salary is in excess 
it. 
A form of application which should be re- 
turned within seven days of the appearance 
of this advertisement, may be obtained by 
sending a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope to the 


RICHARDSON, 
of Education. 


THE Registration Department of City Chartered 
Accountants requires transfer audit —_ , interestin: 
and varied work, salary between 50 and £ 


depending on age ‘and experience, Lf vouchers 
and five-day week. Pension fund. Apply in own 
handwriting to Box No. 347, c/o ACCOUNTANCY. 


TOUCHE, ROSS, BAILEY £ SMART, 
3 London Wall Buildings, E.C.2, have a few 
vacancies on their audit staff for young 
Qualified Accountants is wil to widen their 
experience. Good — will be paid. Five- 
day week and pension scheme. 


YaCAcens available for qualified Accountants 
in South my, ‘est 
Far East and the Continent. 
80 Coleman St., Moorgate, E. 


Indies, Rhodesia, Kenya, 
Bootn’s AGENCY, 


YOUNG MAN, 27 to 35, with thorough knowledge 
of book-' keeping, preferably with auditing experience, 
to take charge of accounts department of 5/6 people. 
Write in the first instance giv details of previous 
experience and salary expect to Box , c/o 
ACCOUNTANCY. 


ARTICLED CLERKS 


CHARTERED Accountants, West End, have 
vacancies for Articled Clerks of good background and 
education. Progressive salary durin period of 
Articles. Apply in don to Mansy & Co., 
6 Vigo Street, London. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accountancy Tutors Ltd. 
Offer private tuition by arrangement 
to Articled Clerks preparing for the 
examinations of the Institute Inter. 
and Final. Apply to the Director of 
Studies, 10 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. (HOLborn 3676.) 


E. P. HOARE, F.V.1., Stocktaker/Valuer, 40 
Birchington Road, London, N.8. Telephone 
MOUntview 3136. 


MEETINGS—A Conference Hall, seating up to 480 
and smaller rooms are available for company and 
other meetings. Apply Secretary, THE 
INSURANCE INsTITUTE, The Halli, 20 Aldermanbury, 


CHARTERED 


London, E.C.2. 


NAME PLATES FOR in 
bronze, brass and plastics. Send wordi and size 
for free estimate and layout to ABBEY FTSMEN 
Ltp., Abbey Works, 109a Old Street, London, 
E.C.1. Tel. CLErkenwell 3845. 


BRONZE NAME PLATES, cream enamel letter- 
ing. Send required wording. Proof submitted. 
Mare, Engravers, 7a Bayham Street, N.W.1. 


CHELSEA BUILDING SOCIETY 


with assets of 6 Million and strong 
reserve ratio (a member of the Build- 
ing Societies Association) is seeking 
to expand its investment agency 
representation in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

Enquiries are invited from practising 
Accountants who should write for 
particulars to Agency Manager, 
33/35, Dawes Road, London, S.W.6. 


RONEO 750 duplicating machine, very little used— 
two spare cylinders; immaculate. Purc 

£175. Offers to Det DuPLicaTING Service, 146 High 
Road, Chadwell Heath, Essex. Tel. Seven Kings 4534, 


READY-MADE COMPANIES 
FOR SALE 


with Memo. & Arts. Seal & Statutory Books. 
Guaranteed no trading, transferred in thirty minutes. 


Twenty Guineas (inclusive) 


LEWIS COATES & LUCAS LTD 
6 Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
TEMple Bar 6927 (4 lines). Ref. A.C. 


TAXATION FORMS. A complete range from 17s. 6d. 
per 100. Also COMPANY FORMS at competitive 

prices, e.g. Annual Return (Form 6a) our price 
Os Od. per 100. Apply for lists to SHARPTHORNE 
Press Ltp., 25 Hol Viaduct, London, E.C.1 
FLE 0838/39. 


BUILDING SOCIETY AGENCIES 
Leicester Temperance Building Society with Assets of £22,500,000 (Member of the Building 
Societies’ Association) is desirous of extending its agencies and invites applications from practising 
Accountants. The Society is in a strong financial position with ample Reserves and Liquid Funds, 
and deposits in the Society are trustee investments. A list of existing appointed agents will be sup- 
plied on request to the General Manager, Halford House, Charles Street, Leicester. 
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Company Secretaries and Accountants .. . 


dial 7288 


and our COMPANY PRINTING SPECIALIST will 


t t 
relieve you of the printing problems & Co Ltd 


on your Report and Accounts. NEW ISSUE AND 


COMPANY PRINTING 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS promptly tackled by our 
DEPARTMENT 


Design Studio. Proofing and printing by our 
6 CLEMENTS LANE, 


DAY AND NIGHT PRINTING SERVICE LONDON, E.C.4 


SETON TRUST 


LIMITED 


The services of the Trust are at the disposal of professional 
advisers in connection with the public financing or flotation 


of established undertakings. 


3 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.2 


TELEPHONE: London Wall 6871-4 TELEGRAMS: Setru Stock London 
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Awful Warning 


Broken fibula! cracked tibia! How? So! 
Smacked right in the middle of the Gran Via by a crazy, mixed-up, ice-cream tricyclist ! 
Not insured? No! What a holiday you must have had! 
Extra cash for doctors, hospital, stretchers, solicitous hotel porters— 
must have cost pounds an aching minute ! 


Take me, now. I’m insured with Royal Exchange against injury when- N.B. 


You should also have 
Royal Exchange travel insurance 
against loss of or damage 


ever I stir on holiday, business. Yet no tricyclist ever hit me. Mark 


you, if one did, I’d have soft foreign hands to smooth my brow. Better to baggage and against medical 
expenses in case of illness. 
still, the Royal Exchange would pay me compensation. Not a bad idea, It’s always a good idea to send 
for a travel insurance application form 
really... you never know. even before you book your tickets. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


ROYAL EXCHANGE LONDON E.C.3 


Published by THe INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES at Moorgate Place, London, E.C 2, 
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